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TARIFF REFORM: RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


By their votes at the recent Presidential election the people of the 
United States have unmistakably expressed their opinion that the 
economic policy which for more than a quarter of a century has dom- 
inated and restricted its foreign commerce shall be in a greater or less 
degree abandoned and a more liberal system substituted. Standing 
thus as the country does at a parting of the ways, a brief retrospect of 
the progress of tariff-reform ideas in comparatively recent years and a 
forecast of what may be anticipated from their practical application in 
compliance with the wish of the people may not now be unprofitable. 

It can hardly be doubted that had not the war intervened the 
United States would have become the leading free-trade nation of the 
world. Neither can it be doubted, all unfounded and partisan asser- 
tions to the contrary, that economically and industrially the period of 
low tariffs from 1847 to 1860 was, as Professor Sumner has character- 
ized it, “the golden age” of our national history, marked by “sim- 
plicity even to dullness in national affairs’: when the balance of trade 
between the United States and all foreign countries was ‘‘ never more 
regular and equal”; when foreign commerce and American shipping 
increased as never before or since; and when domestic manufactures, 
which it was prophesied would perish, not only did not perish, but 
made steady and genuine progress. The subjects of the tariff and the 
antagonistic theories of protection and free trade so far ceased to be 
topics of general interest that they were not specially referred to in 
the platforms of either of the two great political parties in the Presi- 
dential election of 1856. And in 1857 the average rate of duty of 
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twenty-five and one-half per cent on dutiable imports established by 
the tariff of 1846 was reduced to twenty and one-fourth per cent, a 
majority of the Senators and Representatives from New England 
voting in favor of the reduction, including Senators Sumner and Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, the latter of whom declared in the Senate in 
1861 that the tariff as then (1857) established, “ precisely and exactly 
as it stands to-day, so far as the productive industry of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is concerned, is the best tariff ever put upon 
the statute-books of this country.” In 1861, the impending political 
troubles having caused an increase in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and a decrease in its revenues, the tariff rates of 1857 were in- 
creased about one-third; but it is noticeable that the debates in Con- 
gress contingent upon such action hinged almost entirely upon the 
necessity for more revenue and not for more protection to American 
industries; and Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, who was then a member of 
the House, is on record as saying (“‘ Congressional Globe,” 1869-70, p. 
3295) that the tariff of 1861 “was not asked for and but coldly 
welcomed by manufacturers.” Whatever increase, furthermore, was 
made in the rates of the tariff of 1861, avowedly for protection, was 
done mainly to make sure that Pennsylvania, in the pending or pro- 
spective troubles, would be on the side ofthe Union. But the war in- 
tervened; and in the face of a necessity for providing extraordinary 
revenues to defray the expenditures of the Government in its struggle 
for existence—expenditures that for a lengthened period averaged 
nearly three millions of dollars per day—the consideration of any or 
all other fiscal or economic problems became a matter of comparatively 
little importance. In providing for this necessity no recognition of 
anything like principle in taxation was attempted. Everything that 
could yield revenue was taxed, and if more revenue was needed the 
taxes—internal and customs—were increased; and so eminently suc- 
cessful was this system in respect to its sole purpose that the amount 
of revenue accruing under it during the last year of the war ($519,- 
949,000) was greater than has ever before or since been collected by 
any other nation in any one year by methods having any claim to be 
called taxation. 

With the close of the war it became evident that the nation would 
not and in fact could not tolerate a system of revenue which necessity 
had created and patriotism had alone made effective, a moment longer 
than was necessary; a system that taxed processes and products, capl- 
tal and income, trades and professions, sales and receipts, legacies and 
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successions, luxuries and necessaries, and nearly all imports. And 
as the so-called internal revenue taxes were the most obvious and 
apparently the most grievous, the work of tax-reform began by 
general consent in this department, and under the constant pressure 
of public ppinion, was prosecuted so vigorously by Congress that in 
little more than three years after the war, its marvellously complex 
and irrational structure was brought down to a comparatively simple 
and rational basis. And as one illustration of the nature and rapidity 
of this work, a fact now generally overlooked or entirely forgotten 
may be recalled to memory, namely, that the taxes on manufactures 
and products, which for the year 1866 were productive of $127,230,- 
000 of revenue, yielded in 1869, through remissions, but $3,345,000, 
and on and after 1874 returned only what were termed “ back” (or 
deferred) collections—a case of abatement of taxes and revenue in a 
given time that also finds no parallel in the experience of any other 
nation. A general revision in the direction of reduction of the tariff, 
the rates of which had been greatly advanced during the war for the 
sake of revenue and also to a degree far more sufficient than to com- 
pensate in most cases for any internal revenue taxes imposed on do- 
mestic products subject to foreign competition, was regarded as inex- 
pedient until the latter system of taxation could be reconstructed and 
abated ; a conclusion eminently satisfactory to the whole manufacturing 
interest of the country, although not fully appreciated by the public, 
inasmuch as the removal of every internal revenue tax on manufac- 
tured products without a corresponding reduction in the tariff on com- 
petitive imports was equivalent to an increase in protection. The 
friends of high protection were not, however, satisfied with this con- 
dition of things. They wanted more restriction of trade and commerce 
through more taxes, and pleading protection and the necessity of pro- 
tecting American industry, they succeeded in creating or perpetuating 
some of the most wanton abuses that have ever characterized the fiscal 
legislation of any country. Duties on importation of foreign salt, in- 
creased from one and one-half cents per bushel in 1857 to thirty-seven 
cents (gold) in 1868-69, had so increased the average price of salt in the 
United States as to entail a tax upon its people in this latter year of 
$7,250.000; of which (according to Mr. William M. Grosvernor, of the 
New York “ Tribune”) “ precisely $1,130,225.75 was paid to the Gov- 
ernment and over six millions in gold in the shape of bounty,”! and 
mainly to one combine of domestic-salt-manufacturers. It was during 
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these years also that an assemblage of wool-growers and wool-manu- 
facturers, having regard exclusively to their own private interests, 
concocted and caused to be enacted the famous and complicated wool- 
tariff of 1867, which had for its object the denial to the American 
people of a privilege enjoyed by almost every other nation, namely, 
a free supply of wool adequate to their necessities for good and cheap 
clothing; and which has resulted in fraud to the consumers, torment 
to the manufacturers, and disaster to the wool-growers, and which 
has done more than any other one agency to educate the masses of 
the country to a determination that the system of protection which 
it exemplifies shall no longer be tolerated. Shortly afterward (in 
1869) another combination of interests, under a plea that the miners 
of Northern Michigan, whose residence was mainly in Wall Street, 
were suffering for lack of employment, procured the enactment 
of a prohibitive duty on the import of copper; the result of which 
has been to enable the owners of a few mines of unprecedented rich- 
ness, bought from the United States for a mere pittance, to divide 
protits, through an ability to tax the domestic consumption of copper, 
to an estimated amount of some thirty millions of dollars on an origi- 
nal investment of a few hundred thousand of capital. 

That the war tariff would be speedily revised and reduced after 
the revision of the internal revenue system had been accomplished 
and its taxes on domestic manufactures practically abolished no one 
doubted; or if any doubts were entertained, they were not publicly 
expressed. The genera] idea was that when the work of revision was 
once formally undertaken, the rates, so far as the necessities of the 
Government for revenue would permit, should be made to approximate 
those that were in force before the war. Such were the sentiments 
of the leading Republican members of Congress: Messrs. Fessenden, 
Grimes,‘ Trumbull, Wilson, Sumner, and Foster, of the Senate; of 
Garfield, Allison, Wilson (of Iowa), and Kasson, H. J. Raymond, and 


' In September, 1867, Senator Grimes, of Iowa (who at that time was an ear- 
nest advocate of radical tariff reform), in a letter to the Burlington ‘‘ Hawkeye,” 
stated : ‘‘I believe that four-fifths of the members of the Republican party in 
Iowa are in full accord with Mr. Wilson, Mr. Allison, Mr. Kasson, Governor 
Kirkwood, and myself, and with a majority of the members of Congress from the 
Northwestern States, on the subject of the tariff.” And the New York “ Tribune,” 
in commenting on the letter of Senator Grimes, said: ‘*‘ We will unite with him 
in maintaining the right of every Republican to bea Protectionist or Free-trader, 
as he shall see fit:.no man is the less a Republican for any opinion he may cherish 
on questions of political economy.” 
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Logan, of the House; of the Democratic members of both branches 
and of the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch. General 
Garfield on principle was a radical free-trader, but on the ground of 
expediency he held that free trade in the United States could be best 
and most speedily attained through natural and tentative reforms; 
his exact language being: “I believe in free trade reached through 
protection; I believe in protection leading to free trade’; and he 
probably fully accepted the definition of Canning that “true states- 
manship consisted in finding the line of safe change.” In private and 
familiar conversation his logic and his wit were always antagonistic to 
the theory of protective duties, and one illustration of the latter is to 
be found in his remark that the assumption that the prosperity and 
wonderful developm:nt of the United States were due mainly to the 
influence of high and restrictive taxation, found a parallel in the ex- 
perience of the shipwrecked sailors who, after landing on what they 
supposed to be a desolate island and seeing a gallows in the distance, 
thanked God that they had come toa civilized land. General Garfield 
was among the very first of citizens of the United States who accepted 
(in 1869) membership in the Cobden Club, and he was associated in 
so doing with Charles Sumner, R. W. Emerson, W. C. Bryant, H. W. 
Longfellow, William Lloyd Garrison, H. W. Beecher, Charles Francis 
Adams, and Amasa Walker; all of whom would probably have agreed 
with the late Dr. Leonard Bacon that the best warrant for accepting 
the principle of free trade was to be found in the eighth command- 
ment—‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

After, however, the work of revision had been entered upon, and a 
complete tariff bill with very moderate reductions, prepared under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, had passed the Senate, and 
would have passed the House except for an inability to take it out of 
the Committee of the Whole at the close of a short session by a two- 
thirds vote, the extreme protection sentiment organized with a view 
of preventing any reduction in the war tariff, and under the inspira- 
tion largely of Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, and led mainly by 
representatives of the iron and steel interests of Pennsylvania and of 
the wool-growers of Ohio, became fiercely aggressive. Its first action 
was practically to serve notice upon every Republican member of 
Congress or aspirant for Congressional service that his political pros- 
pects would be imperilled by any opposition in the way of action, 
or expression of opinion, to a continuance of a high protective policy, 
or in favor of what they were pleased to term “free trade”; although 
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the most extreme results known to be within the possibility of attain- 
ment in that direction at that time and for a long future were a return 
to the tariff rates of the immediate ante-war period. And under such 
an influence a majority of the prominent members of the Republican 
party in Congress and out of Congress, who had before advocated tariff 
reform, became protectionists and often violent advocates of a policy 
that they had once earnestly repudiated. It will doubtless be said in 
defence of such changes that they were the result of larger information 
and consequent better judgment, and ought not to be subject to harsher 
criticism than the every-day changes in theological opinions, as from 
Puritanism to Episcopacy or from Unitarianism to Catholicism. But 
such a comparison is not warranted. In the case of the theological 
changes referred to, the fundamental principles of religious belief are 
not abandoned. But for a man of conceded intelligence, who has once 
recognized that the denial to any individual, for the benefit of some 
private interest, of the right freely to exchange the product of his labor, 
involves the principle of slavery, for such a one to at once wholly repu- 
diate this great moral and economic axiom and hold that the artificial 
restriction of exchanges is conducive in the highest degree to the de- 
velopment of the state and the prosperity of its citizens, is a good dea] 
like the abandonment of the Christian faith and gospel for the faith 
and gospel of Joe Smith. Certainly it would be difficult to see how 
any plea could be offered in justification of such changes that would 
not be a reflection either upon one’s intelligence or integrity. And in 
this connection a reference to some specific and notable experiences 
may be pertinent. 

Thus General Hawley (a present Senator of the United States from 
Connecticut) is on record as an attendant at meetings of the American 
Free Trade League in 1867-68 and also as a participant in a convention 
of tariff-reformers and free-traders in Washington in April, 1870, 
which ultimately resulted in the calling of the celebrated convention 
at Cincinnati in 1872.. And yet this same gentleman is reported as 
having in 1890, in a speech in the Senate, expressed the opinion that 
commerce was a “rotten”’ trade, and that if the United States could 
be surrounded by a Chinese wall for a lengthened period its people 
would be greatly benefited; and as having asserted in the recent Presi- 
dential campaign that “free trade is the surviving partner of sla- 
very”; to which the Boston “Journal ” added that “truer and more 
timely words could not have been uttered by an American statesman.” 

Another more extraordinary example of changes in economic opin- 
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ions of an earlier date, and which hitherto has almost escaped attention, 
is afforded in the case of the late Henry C. Carey, who, as is well 
known, is regarded as almost the originator of the theory of protection 
as taught by Pennsylvania and advocated by Mr. McKinley, and 
stands in relation to it very much as the prophet Mohammed does to 
the religion of Islam. In early life, however, and before he had a 
pocket interest in Pennsylvania coal lands, he was a good deal of a 
liberal; and in at least two publications, which intentionally or other- 
wise have long disappeared from circulation, he advanced some of the 
most clear and unanswerable arguments in favor of free trade that 
have been advanced by any writer of repute on this subject. In his 
* Past, Present, and Future,” published in 1848, he thus character- 
ized the whole system of indirect taxation which constitutes not only 
the corner-stone, but the entire foundation of every protective tariff: 


‘*The whole system is mere petty larceny. It is an attempt to filch that 
which cannot be openly demanded. It is one of those inventions of man by 
which the few are enabled to grow rich at the expense of the many, and is 
therefore greatly favored by that class of men who prefer living by the labor 
of others to living by their own. The man who plunders a city is of the same 
species with the highway robber. The man who imposes indirect taxes is of the 
same species with the chevalier d'industrie. All belong to the genus of great 
men, all are equally destitute of manly or generous feeling. The plunderer of 
cities selects those who are weak and defenceless, and the collector of indirect 
taxes selects those commodities used by poor men who cannot defend themselves, 
Where the system most prevails men are most weak and cheap, and food most 
dear. 


And continuing his discussion, he makes a forecast that wonderfully 
corresponds to the present economic condition of the United States: 


‘* So long as it [indirect taxation] shall be permitted to exist, the system of 
large revenues to be squandered by those who live by managing the affairs of 
others must continue, So long as it exists, the planters and farmers must con- 
tinue to give a large portion of their small product in exchange for a small quan- 
tity of clothing. So long as it exists, every attempt at the establishment of 
freedom of trade must bea failure. With its correction every obstacle to the 
establishment of perfect freedom will disappear and the tariff will pass out of 
existence. So long as the present system shall continue, trade of every kind 
must be subject to violent fluctuations which enable the few to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the many and enable gambling speculators to live in 
palaces and ride in coaches by aid of indirect taxation levied upon the hard- 
working mechanic and honest farmer ruined by changes in the value of their 
property.” 


Again, in a treatise “On Wealth,” published in 1838, Mr. Carey 
adverts to an opinion (then) recently expressed by Mr. J. R. MacCul- 
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loch, an English economist, to the effect that moderate taxation was 
advantageous as a spur to exertion, and comments on it as follows: 


“‘This view of the subject is calculated to produce great error. The moment 
we admit that taxation in any case tends to promote industry it is impossible to 
say where we shall stop. If taxation bea stimulus, the advantage must increase 
with its extent, and taking two shillings per week must do more good than tak- 
ing one shilling. Mr. MacCulloch, however, insists that it shall be moderate ; 
but moderation depends on habit. We think he has fallen into the same error 
with the man who attributes increased vigor to two glasses of brandy, while he 
deprecates the drinking of a quart as likely to produce intoxication. The man 
in sound health who drinks two glasses will not work as well as he who drinks 
none, but he will do so much better than his neighbors who drink the one quart 
that it may be supposed that his superiority results from the glasses taken, 
when it really arises out of the six he has forborne to take. If taxation be good 
so is the lash; both will make people work, but neither of them will make 
people work well.” 

In the same connection Mr. Carey enjoins upon legislators “ to 
recollect the following sound remarks by Sir Henry Parnell, an Eng- 
lish economist: ‘Taxation is the price we pay for government, and 
every particle of expense that is incurred beyond what necessity ab- 


solutely requires for the preservation of social order and for protection 


against foreign attack is waste and an unjust and oppressive imposition 
upon the public.’”” And yet this same Mr. Carey in later years went 
back on all his former teachings and did more than any other one 
man in this country to build up a school of economists whose vitality 
and existence have always depended on the utter renunciation of every- 
thing in the way of economic principle that. its founder had originally 
annunciated. 

A similar parallel is to be found in the case of the author of the 
book, “ Does Protection Protect?” (published in 1871), who, starting 
as a protectionist, and after completing one of the most scientific and 
thorough statistical investigations ever instituted, was led to the con- 
clusion that “the best protection for industry was to let it alone,” and 
that “human wisdom cannot better, by artificial laws, the conditions 
under which the Creator has placed human labor by the natural laws 
of exchange,” and who has since done his best to prove to the public 
that the views as above expressed by him were entirely erroneous. 

The sentiments of the protectionists of the United States during 
the last twenty-five years in their controversy with the friends of com- 
mercial freedom may be fitly characterized as “ferocious.” From the 
outset it has been assumed that every advocate of free trade or tariff 
reform was necessarily dishonest and an enemy to the country and its 
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industries. In an interview between the writer and Mr. Horace Greeley, 
after the nomination in 1872 of the latter for the Presidency—an in- 
terview arranged by the friends of the candidate with a purpose of con- 
ciliating the so-called “ free-trade element ” of the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion—the conversation was opened by a remark by Mr. Greeley that 
he “did not believe there was but one honest free-trader in the coun- 
try, and that was Mr. Horace White,” then editor of the Chicago 
“Tribune.” Of course, ufter an introductory remark so flattering to 
the person with whom he had sought to confer, the conversation did 
not continue, and Mr. Greeley, falling back in his chair, soon peace- 
fully went to sleep. The origin of this sentiment, ¢.e., of dishonesty 
on the part of tariff-reformers, may undoubtedly be traced back to 
the circumstance that the possessors of privilege of every kind, and 
more especially of privilege conferred by a tariff, come after a time to 
regard any advantage thereby accruing to them as in the nature of 
personal property and any attack upon it as unwarranted spoliation 
or robbery ; whereas, the facts and inference are entirely the reverse, in- 
asmuch as it is inconsistent with the principles of a free government 
to grant special privileges to anybody or for any purpose except to 
promote the efficiency or dignity of its administration. 

The allegation that the friends of commercial freedom in the United 
States were corrupted and influenced by the recipience of British gold 
—probably first started by Mr. Carey and at once taken up and reit- 
erated by Horace Greeley and the protectionist press and orators 
generally—has undoubtedly obtained extensive popular credit and 
been a potent political factor, first, because the masses were unwilling 
to believe that men and journals of position and reputation would per- 
sistently identify themselves with an untruth; and, secondly, because 
when observation showed that the advocacy of high protection was a 
prime condition for the obtaining of office and often of large wealth 
also, the masses found it difficult to believe that any one would will- 
ingly forego such advantages, and accept in return for much of 
personal sacrifice, much of personal abuse and ridicule, and all for 


an idea that no man should be deprived of any attribute of personal 
liberty merely because it was for the personal or pocket interest of 
some other man that he should be. The medium through which this 
“ British gold” has been distributed has been generally believed to 
be the Cobden Club, of England; although it is a fact that this club 
has never in the course of its existence contributed as much as one 
cent in money to any person or organization in the United States for 
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the purpose of promoting tariff reform or free trade, or has endeavored 
to influence public opinion in favor of its creed of ‘‘ Free Trade, Peace 
and Good Will to Men” in any other way than by public utterance 
or publications, of which last it has never distributed in the aggregate 
as many as the American Iron and Steel Association has printed and 
sent forth in a single year in favor of restricted trade, national an- 
tagonisms, and private interests. Had the protection-and-free-trade 
controversy which has been carried on in the United States for the 
last twenty-five years occurred in the sixteenth century, with the pro- 
tectionists in control of the powers of the state, there can be little 
doubt, as human nature has been pretty much the same in all ages, 
that the axe, the stake, the gibbet, and the prison would have been as 
freely employed in antagonizing liberty to trade as they were formerly 
in antagonizing liberty of religious belief; and that they really fol- 
lowed the precedents of the sixteenth century as far as the changed 
conditions of civilization in the nineteenth would admit, finds the 
following illustrations: If all the facts could be told it would be 
found that many men—especially young men—in recent years have 
had presented to them the alternatives of absolute abstention from all 
expression or action in favor of commercial freedom, or failure in busi- 
ness, or opportunity for employment, and in most instances under fear 
of prospective want have accepted the former; and this undoubtedly 
explains in a great degree the falling off of the Republican vote in 
nearly every commercial and manufacturing district of the country 
where the Australian or secret ballot has been established. Organiza- 
tions for public lectures have adopted in many instances a rule to in- 
vite no man prominently identified with the cause of free trade to 
address them on any other subject, no matter how well qualified he 
may be to doso; and the doors of halls freely open to public enter- 
tainments of doubtful morality have been closed (as was the case in 
the last national election in New England) to applicants desirous 
of explaining to the people the principles of tariff reform. These 
efforts to prevent free speech have been contemporaneous with efforts 
to darken reason with prejudice in furtherance of the protective policy, 
as is illustrated by the preparation and use of forged or fictitious ex- 
tracts from the London “Times,” or from the columns of non-exist- 
ent foreign journals with high-sounding names, and the persistent 
circulation of such extracts after their entire falsity had been exposed. 
This was the case with one of the most noted of these istrumentalities, 
of which some two million card copies were circulated in the Presi- 
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dential campaign of 1888 without protest from any protectionist paper, 
after its originator, the Secretary of the New England Home-Market 
Club, had confessed that it was a forgery. 

Other influences which have greatly aided to maintain the protec- 
tive policy in the United States are too well recognized to require 
any extended comment. And under all these circumstances, it is 
no wonder that commercial freedom in recent years has appeared to 
find little favor with the American people. But it is clear neverthe- 
less that the plain people have of late done a good deal of plain think- 
ing, and in the recent national election have expressed in the most 
surprising, but unmistakable manner, a determination that at least the 
extreme protective policy shall no longer be tolerated. And the ques- 
tion of paramount interest at present with these same people is, What 
is to come of their action? 


As might have been expected, any anticipated reconstruction of 
the tariff having in view any reduction of the taxes on imports has 
been productive of prophecies of consequent national disaster. These 
have ever been the accompaniment of every extension of rational 
liberty, and in no instance have such prophecies been fulfilled. It 
was so when Sir Robert Peel instituted the first measures of tariff re- 
form and abolished the “corn laws,” and British commerce thence- 
forth increased by leaps and bounds, imports rising from $906,000,000 
in 1841 to $3,700,000,000 in 1890. It was so when Great Britain in 
1849 repealed her antiquated navigation laws and Mr. Disraeli arose 
in his place in the House of Commons and declared that such action 
‘endangered the [British] empire of the seas’’; and to-day Great 
Britain owns more than seven-twelfths of the world’s ocean shipping 
and seventy per cent of the world’s steam-tonnage. It was so in 
1884 when the New York “Tribune” predicted that ‘“ Democratic 
victory would mean the failure of thousands of establishments, loss 
of work, and great suffering to millions of families,” and when such 
victory was achieved nothing of the kind happened. That the 
country may experience something of disturbance consequent on the 
practical work of tariff reform is not improbable. It should not, 
however, escape attention that such disturbances, if they occur, are 
rightfully chargeable to the ingrained vices of past economic and 
financial profligacy and not to the struggle for economic and financial 
reform. All reformation is a painful process, but let the pain be 
credited to the old vices and not to the new virtues. There is much, 
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furthermore, to indicate that if the work of tariff reform is intelligently 
conducted any possible resulting disturbances will be reduced to a 
very small minimum. If every custom-house in the land was closed 
and perfect free trade established, not more than five dollars’ worth in 
every hundred of our agricultural products, or ten dollars’.worth in 
every hundred of our manufactured products, could be imported; and 
it is also probable that under a “tariff for revenue only” any conse- 
quent displacement of labor from old occupations would be more than 
compensated for by the opening of new industries contingent on free 
crude materials and freedom of exchange. The experience of the 
country under the low-tariff policy that prevailed from 1847 to 1860 
is exceedingly instructive on this point and, very curiously, has hitherto 
attracted comparatively little attention. The so-called ‘“ Walker tar- 
iff’ reduced the average rate of duties on dutiable imports to twenty- 
five and one-half per cent, and this average was further reduced in 
1857 to twenty per cent. The result was that the aggregate of our 
foreign commerce—exports and imports—increased thirty-seven per 
cent the very first year, and notwithstanding the disturbing influence 
of two wars—the Mexican and the Crimean—continued to increase, 
until in 1860 the increase over 1846 was in excess of two hundred 
per cent, an increase far greater than any corresponding increase in 
national wealth or population. During this great increase of our ex- 
ports and imports, moreover, our exports of manufactured in contra- 
distinction to agricultural products increased at a rate never before or 
since equalled. Is there any reason why under like conditions like 
results will not be realized? 

A return to the conditions of a much lower tariff than is now in 
force would, furthermore, seem to be the only avenue open to the coun- 
try for escape from a large measure of calamity. The most surprising 
theory about the recent national election was not the large majority 
for the Democratic candidate, but that the Populist or “ Farmers’ Al- 
liance”’ party, seeking the suffrage of the American people on a plat- 
form of principles for the most part utterly antagonistic to the world’s 
economic and financial ideas and experiences, and which if adopted 
would radically change the character of the Government, should have 
carried four States and obtained twenty-two electoral votes. The ex- 
planation of such a result is to be found in the dissatisfaction and pov- 
erty of the agricultural population of the country, who in the aggre- 
gate nearly equal all those engaged in all other occupations, because of 
an inability to sell the products of their labor at remunerative prices. 
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And as recurring years bring them no prospect of obtaining the same, 
they are becoming disheartened even to the point of desperation and 
are ready to listen to every demagogue and crank who promise them re- 
lief through unlimited issues of cheap money, irredeemable paper, or 
depreciated silver, with which they can pay their debts, or loans 
from the Government at nominal rates of interest secured by the de- 
posit of their crops in government warehouses. Hence the origin of 
the ‘“ Farmers’ Alliance” party, which but for the “ Force”’ bill and 
the fear of Negro domination would have changed the political situa- 
tion in the recent election in more than one Southern State, and which, 
if some relief is not soon given to the farming population of the coun- 
try, bids fair ultimately to destroy both the old parties in many States. 

But whence is relief to come? Is the inability of the American 
agriculturists to sell their products at remunerative prices due to 
their production of things which the world does not want? On the 
contrary, their products are what the world most wants. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recently stated that there are 150,000,000 
people in Europe who never eat wheaten bread, and other protection- 
ist orators tell us, and probably with truth, that there are more than 
150,000,000 Europeans who never eat meat more than twice a week. 
Is this because these poor people do not want bread or meat? Not at 
all. All of them would be glad of all that they can get. They are 
hindered in their desires by their poverty, and their poverty in turn 
is caused mainly by their inability to find customers for the things 
which they produce. Open markets for their: products by removing 
the shackles which our present tariff policy imposes on international 
trade-exchanges, and they in turn will furnish boundless markets for 
American products. Deny relief by continuing the present restrictive 
commercial policy, and the maximum of evil which the protected manu- 
facturing interests of the country can anticipate from radical free trade, 
will be as nothing in comparison with what they are likely to experi- 
ence in consequence of bad money, disordered national finances, dis- 
criminating income taxes, and governmental interference with the 
whole machinery of domestic exchanges. 

How the natural instincts, moreover, of the American people con- 
tinually prompt to an enlargement of our international trade, is proved 
by the fact that we cannot build a tariff wall so high and so thick as 
to prevent the constant increase of our imports; their aggregate for 
1889 having been greater than in 1888, and since then, and notwith- 
standing the influence of the McKinley act, their increase has been 
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greater every year, and for the present fiscal year bids fair to be 
the greatest in our history. Another and perhaps more striking illus- 
tration is to be found in the fact that although the United States 
and Canada have united in building up a double tariff wall, one on 
one side of the border and the other on the other side, which all trade 
between the two countries has got to climb over, yet nearly one-half 
the entire trade of Canada is carried on with the United States. 

A reference to a constant feature of the tariff controversy in the 
United States in recent years may also help to the formation of an 
opinion as to results of impending tariff reductions. It has always 
been asserted by the advocates of protection that England was most 
desirous that the United States should adopt a free-trade policy, and 
therefore, on the principle that it is not wise to conform to the wishes 
of one’s competitors, it is argued that it would be most impolitic for 
the United States todo so. But the fact is that not a few of the best 
economists and business men of England, including some of the most 
prominent members of the Cobden Club, have long held to the opinion 
that nothing could be so likely to impair the present manufacturing and 
commercial supremacy of Great Britain, as the adoption of a free-trade 
policy by the United States; and in a recent letter, one of the most 
sagacious members of the House of Commons and an earnest advocate 
of free trade writes as follows: 


‘*Our people have received the news of Cleveland’s election very suikily. 
The protectionists here imagine that this change of politics in the States will 
have a much greater effect on opinions generally in Europe than ours on 
questions of the same kind, and there are very many of our manufacturers who 
believe that the advantage which free trade will bring to the States will make 
them much more formidable competitors for us in all neutral markets than they 
are now.” 


It is obvious that no intelligent reconstruction of the existing tariff 
can be attempted without a clear understanding of the fiscal condition 
of the Government or the present and prospective relation of national 
receipts and expenditures. This has already been worked out by a 
private citizen in a way that practically leaves nothing for the Na- 
tional Treasury to do except to endorse it. At first thought it would 
seem as if the present enormous and increasing expenditures on ac- 
count of pensions would constitute an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of any reduction of tariff taxes. But this obstacle can be readily 
overcome by regarding this pension obligation as a debt, the payment 
of which, as in the case of any other debt, need not be made contin- 
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gent on current revenues, and which may be easily met in case of 
temporary deficiencies of revenue, by an authorization of Treasury 
notes bearing a low rate of interest, issued and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government. That there may be no necessity for 
the issue of any such notes, or at least for their employment to 
any large amount, will appear if a fact is recognized which the 
public as yet do not seem to have fully appreciated, namely, that the 
receipts from internal revenue (mainly from spirits and tobacco) and 
miscellaneous sources-—estimated for the fiscal year 1893 at $185,- 
000,000 and for 1894 at $195,000,000—are nearly sufficient to provide 
for all the ordinary expenses of the Government (estimated for 1893 at 
$197,000,000) except the interest on the public debt; and that it would 
be difficult to frame a tariff which would be acceptable to the Fifty- 
third Congress that would yield less than $130,000,000 the first year, 
with a certainty of a large and continuing increase in the immediately 
succeeding years. And if, as reported, the annual expenditure for 
pensions proper is at present only about $120,000,000, and the differ- 
ence between the amount and current disbursement is represented by 
arrears which will probably be entirely liquidated in the next two 
years, the necessity for the use of the proposed Treasury notes would 
be comparatively inconsiderable. 

The proposition that the work of reconstructing the tariff should 
be intrusted to a revenue commission is not entitled to serious con- 
sideration. It implies delay and is not necessary; all the information 
requisite is ready to hand or can be readily obtained. The work of 
drafting the bill for submission to, or ratification by, Congress ought to 
be performed in the first instance by the Treasury Department of the 
administration (as it would be in all other countries), which can call 
to its assistance experts in Congress and out of Congress. The some- 
what popular idea that in constructing a tariff the rates should in all 
cases be made compensatory of the advantages accruing to other 
countries by reason of differences in their rates of wages, is one easy 
to talk about, but difficult of intelligent appreciation, for the reason 
that there is no common unit of such differences. Hitherto the prob- 
lem has apparently been met by adopting as a unit the minimum of 
wages in any country having commercial relations with the United 
States. It may be instructive, furthermore, to note in connection 
with this subject, that in nearly all civilized countries, with the 
exception of the United States, the intensity of demand for protec- 
tion against foreign industrial competition, is proportionate to a low 
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standard of wages and long hoursof labor. Another somewhat popu- 
lar idea that finds little warrant in experience is, that revenues can 
be increased to meet deficiency by increasing the taxes; and with 
this view a proposition is understood to have received the endorsement of 
the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue that, in connection 
with a revision of the tariff, the present tax of ninety cents per gallon 
on distilled spirits should be increased to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents or more per gallon. All experience, however, absolutely proves 
that when taxes are imposed on any product equal to or largely in 
excess of its first cost of production, a temptation to fraud is created 
which human nature as ordinarily constituted is not able to resist. 
The best comment on the influence of the present tax in the United 
States of ninety cents (or more than five hundred per cent) per gallon 
on distilled spirits, is found in the circumstance that, during the year 
1891, seven hundred and ninety-five stills were seized or destroyed by 
the United States Internal Revenue officials, and that more distillers 
and distillery warehouses were under the supervision of the Federal 
Government in 1891 in the five thinly settled States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and Ohio than are probably con- 
trolled by the governments of Great Britain and the leading states of 
Continental Europe. 

One prime object in any prospective reconstruction of the existing 
tariff should be a simplification of its provisions as a revenue instru- 
mentality. One who has not studied the subject can hardly realize 
the difficulties in the way of transacting business in the United States 
contingent on the complications and obscurities which have character- 
ized our tariff policy for the last quarter of a century, and many of 
which have been intentionally created with a view of indirectly re- 
stricting foreign commerce, or, what is the same thing, obtaining higher 
protection through higher taxes, to a greater degree than public opin- 
ion would have sanctioned if attempted directly. Consider the situa- 
tion of the British and American business man under the fiscal policy 
of their respective countries. The former goes to his business of any 
description every morning without a thought that anything of dis- 
turbance is likely to come to his industrial or commercial interests from 
Parliamentary legislation, for the tax system of Great Britain—the 
best in the world—is so simple and so well adapted to every fiscal 
exigency that any radical modification of it is hardly within the bounds 
of possibility. To the American business man, on the other hand, the 
session of the Federal Congress has become a period of apprehension 
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of the enactment of laws affecting his interests, and only those familiar 
with the situation can have any correct idea of the number of persons 
who annually gather at Washington, and the amount of money ex- 
pended to effect or defeat changes in national fiscal legislation. A 
question which may here suggest itself is: Why not, then, accept the 
present tariff, and why advocate a policy that will involve further con- 
tinued and radical disturbances? A sufficient answer to it is, that the 
existing tariff is in a condition of unstable equilibrium, as every tariff 
necessarily must be that is founded, as is now the case, on the claims 
of private interest rather than on considerations of public welfare, 
and that the element of stability cannot possibly inhere in it if the 
Government is to remain free and democratic. What an illustration 
of the truth of this assertion is to be found in the fact that since the 
enactment of the McKinley tariff, or within the last two years, there 
have been 100,235 cases of dispute between merchants and Treasury 
officials, accompanied by formal protest or appeals respecting the con- 
struction or meaning of the law or the evidence of fraud! It is true 
that very many of these are settled by a single court decision; but 
every one of them nevertheless represents worry, the employment of 
legal counsel, and a large expenditure of time and money on the part 
of the merchant. Under the tariff in force in 1890, a committee of the 
United States Senate reported that “the calendar of customs suits in 
the district (courts) of New York had grown so large that there is no 
reasonable prospect of disposing of them in this generation.” Such a 
state of things, which is equivalent to a denial of justice to the mer- 
chant, does not exist in any other commercial country, and its con- 
tinuance in the United States is an outrage and a reflection on its 
civilization. 

An exceedingly high tariff on dutiable imports, averaging forty- 
six per cent in the aggregate and exceeding one hundred per cent in 
the case of not a few specific articles, has constituted such an induce- 
ment to fraudulent importation that the creation of an Administration 
Board endowed with extraordinary privileges, as the power to decide 
cases without notice to the party in controversy with the Government, 
has been thought necessary, and this, too, under a law so crudely 
drawn that the repeal of one entire section of it has been asked by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the ground that it is impossible of exe- 
cution. Under a tariff clearly constructed and for revenue only, the 
inducements for smuggling would be so far diminished that there 


would be no necessity for the continuance of any such law, and with 
46 
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its repeal its administrators, who appear to have been actuated with 
the idea that foreign commerce is a crime and that importers have no 
rights which the Government is bound to respect, should be relegated 
to private life as expeditiously as possible. Concerning the average 
rate of duty that should be the object in a reconstruction of the 
tariff, there will be doubtless some differences in opinion; but except- 
ing the duties on wines, liquors, tobacco, and a few other articles, such 
an average ought not to exceed twenty-five per cent ad valorem; and 
with raw and crude materials exempt from taxation, it will be found 
that such an average rate in many cases will afford a more ample net 
protection to domestic manufacturers than they now have under the 
existing tariff. If it be objected that such an average would not be 
sufficiently productive of revenue, reference may be made to the lesson 
of experience afforded by the results of the Walker tariff of 1846, the 
average rate of which was about twenty-five per cent. In the first 
two years after its enactment the customs revenue increased nineteen 
per cent, and in the first eight years it more than doubled. Is there 
any reason why a like experience may not be expected and realized? 

If it be further objected that such an increase in the customs rey- 
enue would imply an increase in imports prejudicial to domestic in- 
dustry, it may be replied that for every dollar's worth of the product 
of foreign industry imported, another dollar’s worth of the products of 
American industry would be exported, and, furthermore, every dollar 
of the latter would embody a profit—large in the case of the products 
of agriculture—or the business of international exchanging would not 
be extensively prosecuted. 

A reconstruction of the tariff on substantially the lines indicated 
would be an era in civilization. It would do much to promote peace 
and good-will between the United States and the rest of the world, in 
place of the fear, hatred, and distrust which all other nations, with the 
possible exception of autocratic and semi-barbarous Russia, now en- 
tertain toward this country. It would do much toward breaking down 
the protective-tariff system of Europe, which now makes contiguous 
states hostile, and is essential to the continuance of a military system 
that impoverishes their people. Whether the representatives of the 
Democratic party in Congress assembled will courageously and intelli- 
gently fulfil the mission intrusted to them by the American people 
remains to be seen. But it is certain their pathway to success is not 
along the line of timid conservatism. 





Davip A. WELLS. 











THE ART OF WRITING HISTORY. 


I Do not propose in this paper to enter into any general inquiry 
about the best method of writing history. Such inquiries appear to 
me to be of no real value, for there are many different kinds of history 
which should be written in many different ways. A diplomatic, a 
military, or a parliamentary history, dealing with a short period or a 
particular episode, must evidently be treated in a very different spirit 
from an extended history where the object of the historian should be 
to describe in their due proportion and relief the various aspects of 
the national life, and to trace through long periods of time the ultimate 
causes of national progress and decay. The history of religion, of 
art, of literature, of social and industrial development, of scientific 
progress, have all their different methods. A writer who treats of 
some great revolution that has transformed human affairs should deal , 
largely in retrospect, for the most important part of his task is to ex- 
plain the long course of events that prepared and produced the catas- 
trophe; while a writer who treats of more normal times will do well to 
plunge rapidly into his theme. 

There are some fields of history where the primary facts are so 
(little known, so much contested, or so largely derived from recondite 
|manuscript sources that a faithful historian will be obliged, in justice 
| to his readers, to sacrifice both proportion and artistic charm to the 
/supreme necessity of sifting evidence and accumulating proofs, while 
) in other departments the gift of portraiture and the gift of generali- 

zation play the largest parts. Historians, too, differ widely in their 
special talents, and these talents are never altogether combined. The 
power of vividly realizing and portraying men, or societies, or modes 
of thought that have long since passed away; the power of arranging 
and combining great multitudes of various facts; the power of judging 
with discrimination, accuracy, and impartiality conflicting arguments 
or evidence; the power of tracing through the long course of events 
the true chain of cause and effect, selecting the facts that are most 
valuable and significant and explaining the relation between general 
causes and particular effects, are all very different and belong to dif- 
ferent types of mind. It is idle to expect a writer with the gifts of a 
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Clarenden, a Kinglake, or a Froude to write history in the spirit of 
a Hallam or a Grote. Writers who are eminently distinguished for 
wide, patient, and accurate research have sometimes little power either 
of describing or interpreting the facts which they collect. All that 
can be said with any profit is that each writer will do best if he fol- 
lows the natural bent of his genius, and that he should select those 
kinds or periods of history in which his special gifts have most scope 
and the qualities in which he is deficient are least needed. 

The supreme virtue of the historian is truthfulness, and it may be 
violated in many different degrees. The worst form is when a writer 
deliberately falsifies facts or deliberately excludes from his picture 
qualifying circumstances. But there are other and much more subtle 
ways in which party spirit continually and often quite unconsciously 
distorts history. All history is necessarily a selection of facts, and a 
writer who is animated by a strong sympathy with one side of a ques} 
tion or a strong desire to prove some special point will be much 
tempted in his selection to give an undue prominence to those that 
support his view, or, even where neither facts nor arguments are sup- 
pressed, to give a party character to his work by an unfair distribution 
of lights and shades. The strong and vivid epithets are chiefly re- 
served for the good or bad deeds on one side, the vague, general, and 
comparatively colorless epithets for the corresponding deeds on the) 
other side; and in this way very similar facts are brought before the 
reader with such different degrees of illumination and relief that they 
make a wholly different impression on his mind. In the history of | 
Macaulay this defect may, I think, be especially traced. The charac- 
teristic defect of that great and in most respects admirable writer, both 
as historian and artist, was the singular absence of graduation in his 
mind. The neutral tints which are essential to the accurate shading 
of character seemed almost wanting, and a love of strong contrasted 
lights and shades, coupled with his supreme command of powerful 
epithets, continually misled him. But no attentive reader can fail to 
observe how unequally these epithets are distributed and how clearly 
this inequality discloses the strong bias under which he wrote. 

The truth of an historical picture lies mainly in its judicious and 
accurate shading, and it is this art which the historian should especially 
cultivate. He will scarcely do so with success unless it becomes to 
him not merely a matter of duty, but also a pleasure and a pride. The 
kind of interest which he takes in his narrative should be much less 
that of a politician and an advocate than of a painter, who, now dark- 
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ening and now lightening the picture, seeks by many delicate touches 
to catch with exact fidelity the tone and hue of the object he repre- 
sents. One of the most valuable of all forms of historical imagina- 
tion is that which enables a writer to place himself in the point of 
view of the best men on different sides and to bring out the full force 
of opposing arguments. 

The degree of certainty that it is possible to attain in history varies 
greatly in different departments. The growth of institutions and laws, 
military events, changes in manners and in creeds, can be described 
with much confidence, and although it is more difficult to depict the 
inner moral life of nations, the influences that form their characters 
and prepare them for greatness or decay, yet when the materials for 
our induction are sufficiently large this field of history may be studied 
with great profit. Diplomatic history and the more secret springs of 
political history can only be fully disclosed when the archives relating 
to them have been explored and when the confidential correspondence 
of the chief actors in them has been published. The biographical 
element in history is always the most uncertain. Even among con- 
temporaries the judgment of character and motives depends largely on 
indications so slight and subtle that they rarely pass into books and 
are only fully felt by direct personal contact, and the smallest knowl- 
edge of life shows how quickly anecdotes and sayings are distorted, 
colored, and misplaced when they pass from lip to lip. Most of the 
“good sayings”’ of history are invention, and most of them have been 
attributed to different persons. A history which is plainly written 
under the influence of party bias has the value of an advocate’s speech 
giving one side of the question. When our only materials for the 
knowledge of a period are derived from such histories, the saying of 
Voltaire should be remembered—that we can confidently believe 
only the evil which a party writer tells of his own side and the good 
which he recognizes in his opponents. In judging the historian we 
must consider his nearness to the events he relates, his probable means 
of information, and the internal evidence in his narrative of accuracy, 
honesty, and judgment, and we must also consider the standard of 
proof and the methods of historical writing prevailing in his time. A 
modern writer who placed in the mouths of his personages speeches 
which he himself invented would be justly discredited, but in an- 
tiquity it was a recognized custom for a historian to embody in ficti- 
tious speeches the reflections suggested by his narrative and the 
motives which he believed to have actuated his heroes. 
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Different ages differ enormously in the severity of proof which 
they exact, in the degree of accuracy which they attain. The credi- 
bility of a statement also depends not only on the amount of its evi- 
dence, but also on its own inherent probability. Every one will feel 
that an amount of testimony that would be quite sufficient to persuade 
him that a butcher’s boy had been seen driving along a highway is 
wholly different from that which would be required to persuade him 
that a ghost had been met there. The same rule applies to the history 
of the past, and it is complicated by the great difference in different 
ages of the measure of probability, or, in other words, by the strong 
predisposition in certain stages of knowledge to accept statements or 
explanations of facts which in later stages we know to be incredible 
or in a high degree improbable. Few subjects in history are more 
difficult than the laws of evidence in dealing with the supernatural and 
the extent to which the authority of historians in relating credible and 
probable facts is invalidated by the presence of a mythical element in 
their narratives. 

Connected with this subject is also the question how far it is possi- 
ble by merely internal evidence to decompose an ancient document, 
resolving it into its separate elements, distinguishing its different dates 
and its different degrees of credibility. The reader is no doubt aware 
with what a rare skill this method of inquiry has been pursued in the 
present century, chiefly by great German and Dutch scholars, in deal- 
ing with the early Jewish writings. At the same time, without dis- 
puting the value of their work or the importance of many of the re- 
sults at which they have arrived, I may be pardoned for expressing 
my belief that this kind of investigation is often pursued with an 
exaggerated confidence. Plausible conjecture is too frequently mis- 
taken for positive proof. Undue significance is attached to what may 
be mere casual coincidences, and a minuteness of accuracy is professed 
in discriminating between the different elements in a narrative which 
cannot be attained by mere internal evidence. In all writings, but 
especially in the writings of an age when criticism was unknown, there 
will be repetitions, contradictions, inconsistencies and diversities of 
style which do not necessarily indicate different authorship or dates. 

I have spoken of the uncertainty of the biographical element in 
history. It must, however, be said that when a historian is dealing 
with men who have played a very prominent part on the stage of life, 
the general acceptance of his judgment is a strong corroboration of its 
truth. It may be added that the later judgment of men is not infre- 
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quently more true than the contemporary judgment. The wisdom of 
a teaching or of a policy is shown by its results, and these results are 
in most cases very gradually disclosed. Great men are like great 
mountains which are surrounded by lower peaks that often obscure 
their grandeur and seem to a near observer to equal or even to over- 
top them. It is only when seen from far off that their true dimen- 
sions are fully realized and they soar to heaven above all rivals. In 
the page of history men are judged mainly by the net result of their 
lives, by the broad lines of their characters and achievements. Many 
injudicious words, many minor weaknesses of conduct, are forgotten 
Faults of manner, deficiencies of tact, awkwardnesses of appearance, 
which tell so largely upon the judgments of contemporaries, are no 
longer seen. The conversational nimbleness and versatility of intellect, 
the charm or assurance or magnetism of manner, the weight of social 
position, all of which tend to secure to an inferior man a preéminence 
in the circle in which he moves, are equally evanescent, and the shy, 
rugged, and tactless recluse often emerges on the strength of his genu- 
ine and abiding performances to a position in the eyes of the world 
which he never attained during his lifetime. 

That fine saying of Cardan, “ Zempus mea possessio, tempus ager 
meus,” might be the motto of the historian. Time is the field which 
he cultivates, and a true sense of space and distance should be one of 
the chief characteristics of his work. Few things are more difficult to 
attain than a just perspective in history. The most dramatic incidents 
are not the most important, and in weighing the joys and sorrows of 
the past our measures of judgment are almost hopelessly false. The 
most humane man cannot emancipate himself from the law of his 
nature, according to which he is more affected by some tragic cireum- 
stance which has taken place in his own house or in his own street 
than by a catastrophe which has carried anguish and desolation over 
enormous areas in a distant continent. In history, too, there are vast 
tracts which are almost necessarily unrealized. We judge a period 
mainly by its great men, by its brilliant or salient incidents, by the 
fortunes of a small class, and the great mass of obscure, suffering, in- 
articulate humanity, whose happiness is often so profoundly affected 

y political and military events, almost escapes our notice. It should 
be the object of history to bring before us past events in their true 
roportion and significance, and one of the greatest improvements in 
modern history is the increased attention which is paid to the social, 
lindustrial, and moral history of the poor. The paucity of our infor- 
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mation and the difficulty of realizing the conditions of obscure multi- 
tudes will always make this branch of history very imperfect, but it 
is one of the most essential to the just judgment of the past. 

Another task which lies before the historian is that of distinguish- 
ing proximate from ultimate causes. Our first natural impulse is to 
attribute a great change to the men who effected it and to the period 
in which it took place, and to neglect or underrate the long train of 
causes which had been, often through many generations, preparing its 
advent. A faithful historian must especially guard against this error. 
He must study the slow process of growth as well as the moment of 
efflorescence, the long progress of decay as well as the final catas- 
trophe. He will probably find that the part played by statesmen and 
legislatures is less than he had imagined, and that the causes of the 
movements he relates must be sought over a wider area and through 
a longer period. It is at present the fashion with some writers to treat 
history as if it ought to consist mainly of an investigation of state- 
paper offices. It is quite right that the treasure-houses of diplomatic 
correspondence which have of late years been thrown open should be, 
explored and sifted, but history written chiefly from these materials, 
is not likely to be distinguished either by artistic charm or philosophic 
value. Those who are immersed in these studies are very apt to over-) 
rate their importance and the part which diplomacy and statesmanship 
have borne in the great movement of human affairs. 

A more fatal and very common error is that of judging the actions 
of the past by the moral standard of our own age. This is especially 
the error of novices in history and of those who without any wide 
and general culture devote themselves exclusively to a single period. 
While the primary and essential elements of right and wrong remain 
unchanged, nothing is more certain than that the standard or ideal of 
duty is continually altering. A very humane man in another age may 
have done things which would now be regarded as atrociously bar- 
barous. A very virtuous man may have done things which would 
now indicate extreme profligacy. We seldom indeed make sufficient 
allowance for the degree in which the judgments and dispositions of 
even the best men are colored by the moral tone of the time or society 
in which they live. And what is true of individuals is equally true 
of nations. In order to judge equitably the legislation of any people, | 
we must always consider corresponding contemporary legislations and | 
ideas. When this is neglected our judgments of the past become 
wholly false. How often, for example, has such a subject as the his- 
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tory of the penal laws against Irish Catholics been treated without the 
smallest reference to the contemporary laws against Protestants that 
existed in every Catholic nation and the contemporary laws against 
Catholics that existed in almost every Protestant country in Europe. 
How often have the English commercial restrictions on the American 
colonies been treated as if they were instances of extreme and excep- 
tional tyranny, while a more extended knowledge would show that 
they were simply the expression of ideas of commercial policy and 
about the relation of dependencies to the mother country which then 
almost universally prevailed. 

It is not merely the moral standard that changes. A correspond- 
ing change takes place in the moral type, or, in other words, in the class 
of virtues which is especially cultivated and especially valued. To 
know an age aright we should above all things seek to understand its 
ideal, the direction in which the stream of its self-sacrifice and moral 
energy naturally flowed. Few things in history are more interesting 
and more valuable than a study of the causes that produced and modi-! 
fied these successive ideals. Thus in the moral type of pagan an- 
tiquity the civic virtues occupied incomparably the foremost place. 
The idea of a supremely good man was essentially that of a man of 
action, of a man whose whole life was devoted to the service of his 
country. The life and death of Cato was for generations the favorite 
model. He was deemed, in the words of an old Latin historian, to be 
of all men the one “most like to virtue.” This pattern retained its 
force till the softening influence of the Greek spirit, permeating Roman 
life, made the stoical ideal seem too hard and unsympathizing; till the 
corruption and despotism of the Empire had withdrawn the best men 
from political life and attached a certain taint or stigma to public em- 
ployment; till new religions arose in the East, bringing with them new 
ideals to govern the world. Gradually we may trace the contempla- 
tive virtues rising to the foremost place until, about the fifth century, 
the ideal had totally changed. The heroic type was replaced by the 
saintly type. The supremely good man was now the ascetic. The 
first condition of sanctity was a complete abandonment of secular 
duties and cares and a complete subjugation of the body. A vast 
literature of legends arose reflecting and glorifying the prevailing ideal 
and holding up the hermit life as the supreme pattern of perfection, 
and this literature occupies a place in medisevalism very similar to 
that held by the “ Lives” of Plutarch in antiquity. 

Ancient art was essentially the glorification of the body, a repre- 
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sentation of the full strength and beauty of developed manhood. The 
saint of the medisval mosaic represents the body in its extreme mac- 
eration and humiliation. The rhetorician, Dio Chrysostom, in a some- 
what whimsical passage, which was suggested by a remark of Plato, 
found a special moral significance in the fact that Homer, though he 
places his heroes on the banks of what he calls “ the fishy Hellespont,” 
never makes them eat fish, but always flesh and the flesh of oxen, for 
this, as he says, is “strength-producing food” and is therefore suited 
for the formation of heroes and the proper diet for men of virtue. 
Compare this judgment with the protracted, and indeed incredible, 
facts which the monkish writers delighted in attributing to the saints 
of the desert, and we have a vivid picture of the change that has passed 
over the ideal. 

But as time moved on the ascetic ideal gradually declined and was 
replaced by the very different ideal of chivalry. It consisted chiefly 
of three new elements. The first element was a spirit of gallantry 
which gave women a wholly new place in the imaginations of men. 
It was in part a reaction against the extreme austerity of the saints, 
and this reaction was much intensified after the cessation of the panic 
which had risen at the close of the tenth century about the approach- 
ing end of the world. It was in part produced by the softer and more 
epicurean civilization which grew up in the country bordering on the 
Pyrenees. It was especially represented in the romances and poems 
of the Troubadours, and the new tendency even received some assist- 
ance from the Church when the Council of Clermont, which originated 
the Crusades, imposed on the knight the religious obligation of de- 
fending all. widows and orphans. 

The second element was an increased reverence for secular rank, 
which grew out of the feudal system, when a great hereditary aris- 
tocracy arose and all European society was moulded into a compact 
hierarchy, of which the serf was the basis and the emperor the apex. 
The principle of subordination and obedience ran through the whole 
edifice, and a respect for rank was universally diffused. Men came 
to associate their ideal of gre tness with regal or noble authority, and 
they were therefore prepared to idealize any great sovereign who might 
arise. Such a sovereign appeared in Charlemagne, who exercised 
upon Christendom a fascination not less powerful than that which 
Alexander had once exercised upon Greece, and he accordingly soon 
became the centre of a whole literature of romance. 

The third element was the fusion of religious enthusiasm with the 
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military spirit. Christianity in its first phases was utterly opposed to 
the military spirit; but this opposition was naturally mitigated when 
the Church triumphed under Constantine and became associated with 
governments and armies. The hostility was still further qualified 
when many tribes of warlike barbarians embraced the faith, and the 
military obligation which was an essential element of feudalism acted 
in the same direction. But, above all, the rise and conquests of Mo- 
hammedanism awoke the military energies of Christendom and de- 
termined the direction it should take. In the Crusades the two great 
streams of military enthusiasm and of religious enthusiasm met, and 
the result was the formation of a new ideal which for a long period 
mainly governed the imagination of Christendom. 

It for a time absorbed, eclipsed, and transformed all purely national 
ideals. No poet was ever more intensely English in his character and 
sympathies than Chaucer, and he wrote when the dazzling glories of 
Crécy and Poictiers were still very recent. Yet it is not on these 
fields, but in the long wars with the Moslems, that his pattern knight 
had won his renown. The military expeditions of Charlemagne were 
directed almost exclusivley against the Saxons and against Slavonic 
tribes. With the Spanish Mohammedans he came but very slightly 
in contact. He made in person but one expedition against them, and 
that expedition was both insignificant and unsuccessful. But in the 
Karlovingian romances, which were written when the crusading en- 
thusiasm was at its height, the figure of the great emperor underwent 
a strange and most significant transformation. The German wars were 
scarcely noticed. Charlemagne is surrounded with the special glory 
that ought to have belonged to Charles Martel. He is represented as 
having passed his entire life in a victorious struggle with the Moham- 
medans of Europe, and is even gravely credited with a triumphant 
expedition to Jerusalem. The three romances of the Crusades which 
are believed to be the oldest were all written by monks, and they all 
make Chariemagne their hero, Even geography was transformed by 
the new enthusiasm, and old maps sometimes represent Jerusalem as 
the centre of the world. 

In few periods has there been so great a difference between the 
ideals created by the popular imagination and the realities that are 
recognized by history. Few wars have been accompanied by more 
cruelty, more outrage, and more licentiousness than the Crusades or 
have brought a blacker cloud of disasters in their train. Yet the idea 
that inspired them was a lofty one, and they were so speedily trans- 
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figured by the imaginations of men that in combination with the other 
influences I have mentioned they created an ideal which is one of the 
most beautiful in the history of the world. We may trace it clearly 
in the romances of Arthur and Charlemagne and of the “Cid,” in the 
“ Red-Cross Knight” of Tasso and Spenser, in the old ballads which 
paint so vividly the hero of chivalry, ever ready to draw his sword 
for his faith and his lady-love and in the cause of the feeble and the 
oppressed. The glorification of military courage and self-sacrifice 
which had been so prominent in antiquity was again in the ascendant, 
but it was combined with a new kind of honor and with a new vein 
of courtesy, modesty, and gentleness. When we apply the epithet 
“chivalrous” to a modern gentleman, this is no unmeaning term. 
There is even now an element in that character which may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the ideal of chivalry which the Crusades made domi- 
nant in Europe. 

I do not propose to follow the history of other ideals that have in 
turn prevailed. What I have written will, I trust, be sufficient to 
illustrate a kind of history which appears to me to possess much in- 
terest and value. It will show, too, that a faithful historian is very 
largely concerned with the fictions as well as with the facts of the 
past. Legends which have no firm historical basis are often of the | 
highest historical value as reflecting the moral sentiments of their/ 
time. Nor do they merely reflect them. In some periods they 
contribute perhaps more than any other influence to mould and color 
them and to give them an enduring strength. The facts of history 
have been largely governed by its fictions. Great events often acquire 
their full power over the human mind only when they have passed’ 
through the transfiguring medium of the imagination, and men as they 
were supposed to be have sometimes exercised a wider influence than 
men as they actually were. Ideals ultimately rule the world, and 
each before it loses its ascendancy bequeathes some moral truth as 
an abiding legacy to the human race. 

W. E. H. Leckxy. 
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To the young man about to choose a professional career, medicine 
at this time offers opportunities for the employment of the highest 
mental faculties, for the increase of knowledge, for usefulness to the 
world, and for the attainment of true happiness, such as no other pro- 
fession presents. It is not meant by this to assert that it will certainly 
secure to its followers all or indeed any of these things, but that, 
given the same degree of intellect with a good preliminary education, 
the probabilities are that out of a thousand men taking up the study 
of medicine more will attain success than will do so among a similar 
number of young men of like character and attainments who devote - 
themselves to theology, law, politics, or education. 

What is the meaning of “success” in this connection? I calla 
successful career one in which the man has done good work, the best 
of which he was capable, work in which he was strongly interested 
and which in itself gave him pleasure, work done unselfishly because 
he believed it to be good work which ought to be done and not merely 
performed as a means grudgingly. made use of to obtain wealth or 
fame or power as the real objects sought. It is a career which has 
secured a happy home and sufficient means to support it, although it 
may not have led to wealth; it has brought to its pursuer the ap- 
proval and friendship of those best acquainted with his life and work, 
although it may not have made him famous or given hii decorations 
or formal honors; it has made his advice valued and sought for by 
those who know him, although it may not have given him an execu- 
tive office or made him a ruler over his fellow-men. Such a career 
does not protect from the afflictions and sorrows common to humanity, 
but it does away in a great measure with boredom and ennui, with 
weary waiting for something to turn up, and the work itself is the 
best resource against inevitable grief. The man who achieves such a 
career has not been dependent on his acquaintances for his happiness, 
he has not fretted and worried because his family or his friends or 
his associates or the state have not recognized his merit according to 
his conception of it, for he has acted on the principle that he exists 
for their benefit and that they are not merely his appendages. 
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In speaking of a medical career as a means of obtaining such suc- 
cess, the word medicine is used in its broadest sense to include the 
study of the phenomena of human life—disease and death—the circum- 
stances by which these can be influenced, and the practical application 
of the results to prevention as well as to cure. No other profession 
affords such opportunities for investigation and experiment or a 
greater field of usefulness, and no other profession demands so much 
knowledge of natural science and of the laws of being. Of all men, 
the skilled physician stands nearest to the veil of Isis, which is be- 
coming thinner, though it may never be lifted. To one who hasa 
thirst for knowledge for its own sake or as a means for the benefit of 
others, the problems of the medicine of to-day offer peculiar attrac- 
tions, for it is not that which is known, but that which is half known, 
mysterious, tantalizing, and which apparently might be known by 
special study, which attracts such a man. 

In the preface to the “Meddygon Myddfai,” a Welsh medical work 
dating from the thirteenth century, the scribe declares that the reason 
why the authors Rhiwallon and his sons “thus caused a record of 
their skill to be committed to writing was lest no one should be found 
after them so endowed with the requisite knowledge as they were.” 
We may excuse the naive vanity of these physicians in view of their 
desire to make their knowledge available for the general good; but 
there is small danger that any skilled practitioner of to-day will be 
troubled with the fear which beset the physicians of ‘““Mydd/fai.” The 
more he knows of the huge strides which have been made in recent 
years in our knowledge of the laws of life and of disease, the more he 
sees the extent of the dim, hazy, shifting outlines which yet remain to 
be explored, measured, and mapped out. He must be a student so 
long as he lives; as yet there is no visible end of the things which he 
does not know and ought to know and has reason to think that he 
might know by the expenditure of a little time and effort. Let us 
consider a few of the simplest examples. 

We know that the cholera bacillus is the essential or immediate 
cause of Asiatic cholera; but we do not know why it was that when, 
the other day, von Pettenkoffer and Emmerich swallowed several 
millions of cholera bacilli and proved that these were living in their 
alimentary canals they did not have cholera. Was it due to the fact 
that the bacilli had their nature changed by culture, or was it due to 
the mysterious “2” which von Pettenkoffer supposed was present in 
Hamburg and not in Munich? We know that malaria is probably 
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due to a minute animal organism which has several stages of develop- 
ment, some of which occur while it is in the human body. But we 
have not yet been able to observe the growth and development of this 
organism outside the human body, where it probably has a different 
form. It may be, for instance, in a mosquito, and until we know, we 
have not mastered the chief problem in the important matter of prac- 
tical prevention of malaria. We know that typhoid fever is caused 
by the poisonous products produced by a minute vegetable, the bacillus 
of typhoid; but we do not know whether this dacillus has one or 
many forms, or whether it may not under certain circumstances be 
developed from organisms which every man carries within his ali- 
mentary canal during adult life. Probably also the effects of this 
bacillus or of its products are modified to a considerable extent by 
the antecedent or coincident action of certain other bacteria and their 
products; but experiments on this point have only just been com- 
menced. We know that the products formed by the growth of 
certain disease-producing bacteria, as, for instance, those of anthrax or 
tetanus, have the power of making an animal immune against those 
diseases, or, in other words, that the poison is hostile to the organisms 
which produce it; and this is probably about to become the basis of 
new and successful modes of treatment as well as of prevention of 
such diseases, but the amount of work yet to be done to place this on 
a firm scientific basis is enormous. 

It is now known that the brain is not a single organ, but an aggre- 
gation of many nerve-centres, each having a more or less distinct 
function, although closely connected with others; that the action of 
some of these centres may be specially stimulated or checked either 
by certain products evolved by various organs and parts of the body 
or by certain drugs or by producing certain sensations through the 
channels of vision and of hearing. Thus, through the modern 
methods of investigation of the structure, connections, and functions 
of these nerve-centres, we are beginning to understand better the 
mental phenomena of man and their aberrations as the result of 
disease or of drugs or hypnotism. We have now some means of 
measuring the rapidity of mental action and find that “as quick as 
thought” is really not very quick, and we can locate certain lesions 
of the brain, from the external symptoms which they produce, with so 
much precision as to justify the surgeon in opening the skull at the 
point indicated and removing the cause of the trouble. Yet psycho- 
physics and the physiology, pathology, and therapeutics of the 
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nervous system are branches of medicine whieh as yet are only in 
their infancy and in which there are many modes of investigation 
yet to be tried. 

In like manner, I might indicate the possibilities, even the prob- 
abilities, that such diseases as dipbtheria, hydrophobia, tetanus, 
rheumatism, yellow fever, and cancer will in the near future be de- 
prived of much of their danger by the results of scientific study. I 
might take up each of the systems, organs, and fluids of the living 
body and show how the latest methods and discoveries in Bacteriology, 
chemistry, electricity, etc., remain to be applied in research, in 
diagnosis, or in therapeutics with regard to them; but enough has 
probably been said to prove not only the variety and extent of the 
fields to be explored, but that they lie close at hand and are really 
explorable. And every new discovery widens the horizon and opens 
new paths. It would be easy to-day to set before each of a hundred 
skilled investigators a problem in physiology or pathology as yet 
unsolved, but probably solvable by a few years’ patient labor; and 
each one of these students in the course of his work would un- 
doubtedly come across a dozen other problems as side issues which 
would claim attention. The clergyman subscribes to certain doctrines 
which he is to expound and explain; the lawyer takes a proposition 
and collects evidence in favor of it; but the physician collects evi- 
dence first and then asks, not what it proves, but what it makes 
probable. 

That which is unknown, but probably knowable, has, as I have 
said, great attractions for certain minds, and to such medicine asa 
career needs no other panegyric than the indication of the possibilities 
which it presents. The tastes of other men incline not so much to 
actual experiment as to the collation and comparison of the results of 
the experiments of others. In this, also, medicine presents at the 
present time peculiar attractions. Its current literature is of vast 
extent, and while much of this literature is worthless, much of it is 
suggestive, and perhaps one per cent of it is of permanent value. 
Now, it is this very fact that it requires search and discrimination to 
find what is useful that is attractive to certain minds. Just as, in the 
early days of California, pocket-hunting had a zest of its own which 
regular quartz-mill work could not give, so the man who commences 
a literary research for what has been reported with regard to some 
peculiar disease or method of treatment may take great pleasure in 
the search itself and be rather disappointed than otherwise if he 
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comes across an article in which he finds the work ably done for him. 
The great difficulty in this field of investigation is, for most men, the 
want of access to the books required. 

Passing now from the pleasures of study for its own sake, which 
in the eyes of a few surpass all others, let us briefly consider the in- 
ducements which medicine offers as a career to the man who desires 
knowledge mainly as a means to an end, that end being practical 
utility to his fellow-men. 

A professional man is defined as one who professes or announces 
that he is in possession of special knowledge such as the great majority 
of men do not have, and that he is willing to furnish the benefit of 
his knowledge to his fellow-men in the shape of advice or super- 
vision of certain of their affairs. The three learned professions offer 
such advice and supervision with reference to men’s souls, property, 
and bodies; but, as Mr. Evarts has remarked, the field of usefulness is 
more universal for medicine than it is for law or theology, since there 
are many who have no property to be cared for and there are some 
with regard to whose possession of souls there may be a question; 
but everybody has a body, which at times is liable to require skilled 
management to avoid suffering and death and to enable it to do its 
work, although some bodies, it must be confessed, are hardly worth 
preserving. Almost every one sooner or later desires the aid of the 
physician’s special skill for himself or for his family; wealth, genius, 


. 


fame, power do not specially diminish this need, nor do poverty and 


ignorance exempt from it. It is true that there are things more im- 
portant than bodily health, that there are times and occasions when it 
is one’s duty to undertake or persist in a mode of life which will 
almost certainly produce premature disability or death, and, as Dr. 
Allbutt says, “there is something not heroic in the mere health- 
hunter, the man who wanders from doctor to doctor and from land to 
land, not that he may do his duty the better, but that he may have an 
ache the less.” This, however, does not make it the less necessary 
for physicians to supply the wants of all, trivial though they may 
seem to him, for each must be allowed to judge for himself as to 
where and how much the shoe pinches. 

Consider the practical usefulness of medicine. It is not merely 
physical pain in individuals that is to be lessened or averted. Its re- 
sults extend far beyond the man whose disability is removed, whose 
pain is diminished, whose death is delayed, and who is thus enabled 


to goon with his share of the world’s work; they affect the welfare and 
47 
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happiness of his family, of his associates, and, it may be, the interests 
of a nation, or of the world of science, of literature, or of art. It deals 
also with the health of cities and of nations, with great commercial 
interests, threatened on the one hand by epidemics and on the other 
by unwise and unnecessary restrictions imposed under the dictates of 
panic, the offspring of ignorance and cowardice, and its power and 
possibilities are inextricably involved in many social problems of the 
gravest importance to modern civilization. 

The relative influences of heredity and of environment in the pro- 
duction of the defective, dependent, and dangerous classes of society, 
of the feeble-minded, the insane, the deaf-mutes, the vagrants, and the 
criminals, the means of preventing such production or of dealing with 
them after they have been produced, are all medical quite as much as 
they are sociological questions. It is to specially skilled physicians 
that the jurist looks for advice in dealing with persons whose respon- 
sibility for their actions is doubtful; the wise theologian will seek 
their counsel in cases of morbid conscientiousness and self-reproach, 
of epidemic emotional manifestations under religious influence, of 
alleged miracles. The professional educator, from the teacher in a 
common school to the head of a great university, has need of the 
information which the medical sciences are collecting with regard to 
the development of the organs of sensation, of memory, of comparison, 
and of judgment, which he is training for the coming generation, the 
men and women of the twentieth century; and with regard to the 
effects of variations in light, food, exercise, succession or order of 
studies, and many other things connected with school or college life 
upon the little masses of gray nerve substance which form the phy- 
sical substratum of intellect, of emotions, and of morals. Whether 
one supposes that soul, intellect, and vital force are each distinct 
entities, having an existence independent of these nerve-centres, or 
that one or more of them are the result of the organization and fune- 
tion of such centres, all must admit the fact that injury to these 
centres modifies or prevents their manifestations. With a little 
change in certain cells of the cortical gray, a change which requires 
the use of the microscope to determine, the orator becomes speech- 
less, the judge becomes a criminal, and the prudent man of busi- 
ness, the affectionate husband and father, the model citizen and 
pillar of the church becomes extravagant, unchaste, deceitful, and 


thus enters upon the first stage of a degeneration which, if unchecked, 
will make him a hopeless paralytic and a drivelling idiot. 
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In the first part of this paper has been briefly indicated the vast 
field of unknown and imperfectly-explored regions which belong to 
medicine, and from this point of view it may be supposed by some 
that our present knowledge is of little value. This is by no means 
the case. Modern medicine possesses great knowledge and power, 
much more in some cases than it is allowed to use, because popular 
opinion has not yet been educated to the point of appreciating its 
value. It is in the curious position of continually offering advice 
which, if accepted, would greatly lessen the need of the public for its 
services. When people are ready to obey the physician it is in many 
cases too late for them to have the benefit of his most valuable knowl- 
edge and skill: the tissues are already degenerated, the arteries are 
prematurely old, the epidemic is already raging among the people. 
The medicine of the future is preventive medicine, that which will 
foresee the evil while it is as yet afar off and take measures to avert it. 

I have said that a successful career brings to its pursuer the ap- 
proval and friendship of those who best know his work, and this is 
preéminently true of practical medicine. In some matters the wife 
trusts the medical man more than she does her husband, the youth 
comes to him in trouble concealed from his parents, and the man of 
business confides in him as he does not in his partner. The skilled 
physician becomes not only the trusted adviser in disease, but the per- 
sonal friend, the one who is appealed to for sympathy in joy as well 
as in trouble, whose company is sought upon all occasions, whose 
mere personal presence brings with it assurance and comfort. Almost 
every reader of this paper knows some such man, in whose honesty of 
purpose, fidelity in keeping confidences, and readiness to undergo toil 
and trouble for the sake of his patients, all who know him have per- 
fect confidenee; he lives, as Mr. Bayard has said, “surrounded by 
an atmosphere of love and trust, holding as it were the heart-strings 
of a family in his hands.” Sweet as are such trust and affection on 
the part of his patients, at least equally sweet are the confidence and 
friendship which come to him from those best qualified to judge of 
that part of his work which has been done rather for the benefit of 
the community, of science, and of the world than for individuals. 
These are, for the most part, the members of his own profession whom 
he has helped. Some of them may have been his immediate pupils; 
others, whom he may never see, have read his writings or have in 
other ways obtained help from his labors and express their apprecia- 
tion of it in many ways. Through the respect and confidence thus 
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developed he becomes a well-known consultant, the man whose 
advice is sought by his brother-physicians in doubtful and difficult 
cases. This increases his experience and his influence and calls his 
attention to the many points in which medical science is stil] defec- 
tive; for too often when he sees the case he can but recognize its 
incurability and offer only transient relief from suffering. 

The phrase “ brother-physicians”’ is one that applies especially in 
medicine, because for more than two thousand years in all civilized 
countries educated physicians have recognized each other as belong- 
ing to a brotherhood. It comes from the time when the study of 
medicine was hereditary in certain families and when the candidate 
swore by Apollo and all the gods “to reckon him who taught me this 
art equally dear to me as my parents, to share my substance with 
him and relieve his necessities if required, to look upon his offspring as 
my own brothers,” etc. Thus medical men everywhere recognize the 
claim of a physician to advice and care in case of sickness or injury 
and accept no fee for it. As Weir Mitchell says, “the physicians’ 
guild is a world-wide guild, the only one.” 

It is necessary, in speaking of medicine as a career, to consider its 
demands as well as its inducements, and these demands, for those who 
wish to secure such success as I have referred to, are for good mental 
capacity, for a long period of study, for much patience, for powers of 
physical endurance, for quick and keen sympathies, for honesty and 
for purity of thought, word, and deed. In the hands of the physician 
are placed at times not only the issues of life and death, but of 
things more valuable than these. Not more than one man in a thou- 
sand can properly comply with all these demands. The young man 
whom I would advise to take medicine as a career should have had a 
broad preliminary education, he should know his “ humanities,” and 
it is highly desirable that he should have taken his B.A. degree at a 
large university, not merely as a guarantee that he has had proper 
training, but because of the associations which he will have formed 
there, the ideas which are in the air, the intelligent sympathy with 
literature, science, and art which will there be developed and which is 
essential to his future usefulness and happiness. He is then to take a 
four years’ course of instruction in a medical school having ample facil- 
ities in the way of laboratories and hospitals. Following this should 
come a service of a year and a half as resident in a large hospital. 

By the end of this period, and not much before the end of 
it, he will be qualified to form a fairly wise judgment as to his own 
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capacity and tastes and as to the particular branch or branches of 
medicine which are best suited to his wishes. He must beware of 
beginning to specialize too soon; the foundations must be broad. 
Now he can decide whether his next two or three years of study shall 
be spent chiefly in laboratories or in clinics, or how they shall be 
divided between the two. As an undergraduate in medicine, his work 
in laboratories must be confined to the learning of a few methods of 
technique and something of the spirit which animates research. When 
he comes to making original research for himself, he will find that its 
demands for unremittent persistent attention and thought are such 
that for the time being he can do little else. The clinic instruction 
which he needs after his residence in the hospital is not to be had in 
one place or from one man: he needs to compare the manners, the 
methods, and the results of different men, each the leader in his own 
place, and for this purpose he must travel and visit the great clinics 
in different cities. This done he will be ready to go to work, he will 
have some idea, though probably not an adequate one, of the things 
he does not know, and his advice and opinions will begin to be 
valuable. There is little cause to fear lest he do not find employ- 
ment; there is always a place for a competent and trustworthy man- 
for one who can be depended on to work without supervision and 
to do more than the letter of his engagement calls for; and in labora, 
tories, in hospitals, in medical schools, and in the broad field of prac- 
tice there are such places waiting to-day for the men who have not yet 
been found for them. 

But it will be said by some, “ You demand too much time and 
money for education and training; the man ought to begin to support 
himself long before your scheme would permit him to doso.” My 
answer is that the man who has the means which will enable him to 
spend the time above indicated as required to fit him to take charge 
of the health and lives of his fellow-men had better so invest them, 
while he who has not such means should carefully consider as to 
whether he had better not abandon all thought of studying medicine 
and try some of the numerous other occupations which offer a better 
investment for his time and money and in which he may be a less 
dangerous and more useful member of society. This country is in no 
need of men possessing the diploma of Doctor of Medicine; it already 
has at least twenty thousand more of them than it requires or can 
properly support; but it does need several hundred, say a thousand, 
‘more of such properly-trained physicians as I have indicated, and I 
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am quite sure that the people will be able to recognize them when 
they appear and will take proper care of their material interests. 

My young friend whose attention I wish to direct to medicine as 
a career will have spent five years at a good intermediate school as a 
preliminary to entering the university, which he does when he is 
about seventeen years old. He spends three or four years at the uni- 


versity, four years at the medical school, one and one-half years in the 


hospital, and two years in travel and special studies. When, therefore, 
he is ready to begin work he will be about twenty-eight years old, and 
his education, living, books, etc., will have cost about eight thousand 
dollars from the time he entered the university. It can be done for 
less, but this is a fair average estimate. 

I am not considering medicine as a trade or looking at it from the 
commercial point of view. I have not presented among its attractions 
the probabilities of being able to have a villa at Newport or to keep a 
yacht or fast horses, but have only claimed that it will provide means 
to secure a comfortable and happy home and to aid in some degree 
those who are less fortunate. The physician whom I have in mind can- 
not aflord to waste his time in making more money than is required 
for his own immediate needs and for those of his family; as one who 
has had special advantages in culture and in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, he is subject to special claims on the part of his fellow-men who 
have not been granted such opportunity. The torch of science is 
placed in his hands, not merely to illuminate his own path, but to 
enable him to guide and help others in their passage over Mirza’s 
bridge, out of the darkness into the darkness; and, moreover, it is his 
duty to hand it on to his successors with added fuel, that it may be 
more bright for them than it has been for himself. His duties as a 
citizen are higher than those of non-professional men, for increase of 
knowledge brings with it not only power, but responsibility as well. 
This, no doubt, brings upon him at times special cares and anxieties: 
he will see signs of coming trouble in what to most men may appear 
to add to beauty or to be evidences of robust health and progperity ; 
he may have to take the unpleasant part of Cassandra in giving un- 
heeded warnings of evils to come. But these are but incidental and 
occasional troubles, far more than counterbalanced by the satisfaction 
derived from the interesting, continuous, useful employment and de- 
velopment of every human faculty which even now belongs to, and 
which in the near future will still more characterize, medicine as a 
career. JoHN S. BILLINGs. 





EMOTIONAL TENSION AND THE MODERN NOVEL. 


IT was my privilege to ask a question in the January number of 
this review and to answer it in my own way to the best of my ability. 
What isa novel? That was the question, Now the answer was: A 
novel is a pocket-theatre. In the course of an attempt to demonstrate 
the truth of this definition the words “ romance” and “ realism” could 
hardly fail to escape the modern writer’s pen; for there is much talk 
in our day of the realistic school of fiction, and the romautic school, 
though not often mentioned, is understood to be opposed to it. Of 
course, it is easy to enter into a long discussion about the exact mean- 
ings of the two words; but, on the whole, it seems to be true that if 
the people who talk about schools of fiction mean anything or wish 
to mean anything, which sometimes seems doubtful, they mean this: 
the realist proposes to show men what they are; the romantist tries 
to show men what they should be. It is very unlikely that mankind 
will ever agree as to the relative merits of these two, and the discus- 
sion which was practically begun in Plato’s time is not likely to end 
so long as people care what they read or what they think. The most 
any one can do is to give a personal opinion, and that means, of course, 
that he who expresses it commits himself and publicly takes either 
the one side or the other. For my part, I believe that more good can 
be done by showing men what they may be, ought to be, or can be 
than by describing their greatest weaknesses with the highest art. 
We all know how bad we are; but it needs much encouragement to 
persuade some of us to believe that we can really be any better. To 
create genuine interest and afford rest and legitimate amusement with- 
out losing sight of that part, and to do so in a more or less traditional 
way, seems to be the profession of the novelist who belongs to the ro- 
mantic persuasion. 


That novel-writing isa business I am credibly informed by my 
publishers. And since that is the case, it must be taken for granted 
that it is a business which to some extent must be practised like any 
other and which will succeed or fail in the hands of any particular 
man according as he is more or less fitted to carry it on. The qualifi- 
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cations for any business are three: native talent, education, and in- 
dustry. Where there is success of the right kind the talent and 
power of application must be taken for granted. The education is 
and always must be a question of circumstance. With regard to 
novel-writing, when I speak of education I am not referring to it in 
the ordinary sense. Some people take a great deal of interest in con- 
crete things, while others care more for humanity. The education of 
a novelist is the experience of men and women which he has got at 
first hand in the course of his own life, for he is of that class to whom 
humanity offers a higher interest than inanimate nature. He can use 
nature and art only as a scene and background upon which and before 
which his personages move and have their being. It is his business 
to present his readers with something which I have called the pocket- 
theatre, something which every man may carry in his pocket, believ- 
ing that he has only to open it in order to look in upon the theatre of 
the living world. To produce it, to prepare it, to put it into a portable 
and serviceable shape, the writer must know what that living world 
is, what the men in it do and what the women think, why women shed 
tears and children laugh and young men make love and old men re- 
peat themselves. While he is writing his book his human beings 
must be with him, before him, moving before the eye ot his mind 
and talking into the ear of his heart. He must have lived himself: 
he must have loved, fought, suffered, and struggled in the human 
battle. I would almost say that to describe another’s death he must 
himself have died. 

All this accounts perhaps for the fact that readers are many and 
writers few. The reader knows one side of life, his own, better than 
the writer possibly can, and he reads with the greatest interest those 
books which treat of lives like his own. But the writer must have 
seen and known many phases of existence, and this is what the edu- 
cation of the novelist means: to know and understand, so far as he is 
able, men and women who have been placed in unusual circumstances. 
And this need not and should not lead him into creating altogether 
imaginary characters, nor men and women whose circumstances are 
not only unusual, but altogether impossible. We see grotesque pieces 
given at the theatre—too grotesque and too often given—which make 
us laugh, but never make us think. They would not make good 
novels. The novel must amuse, indeed, but should amuse reasonably, 
from an intellectual point of view, rather than as a piece of good fun. 
Its object is to make one see men and women who might really live, 
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talk, and act as they do in the book, and some of whom one would 
perhaps like to imitate. Its intention is to amuse and please, and cer- 
tainly not to teach or preach; but in order to amuse well it must be a 
finely-balanced creation, neither hysterical with tears nor convulsed 
with perpetual laughter. The one is as tiring as the other and, in the 
long run, as unnatural. 

It is easy, comparatively speaking, to appeal to the emotions, but 
it is hard to appeal to the heart. This may sound somewhat contra- 
dictory at first, but there is truth in it nevertheless. The outward 
emotions are in real life much more the expressions of the tempera- 
ment than of what we call the heart. We all know that there are 
men and women who laugh and cry more easily than others, and we 
are rather inclined to believe that these are not they who feel most 
deeply. A very difficult question here presents itself. Bacon says 
somewhere that we are apt to extol the powers of the human intellect 
without invoking its aid as often as we might. This extolling of hu- 
manity has been a fashion of late years, and it has not yet disappeared, 
though its popularity is waning fast. In England Sir Andrew Clarke, 
M.D., has recently talked learnedly of “the religion of the body ” and 
Lord Coleridge with eloquence of “the religion of the mind.” These 
things are good enough, no doubt, but what of the religion of the 
heart, which is after all the only religion there is—if the heart is the 
earthly representative of the soul? There are some people—fewer 
than is generally supposed—who really do not believe in the exist- 
ence of the soul. Let me tell them that they are very near to deny- 
ing the existence of the heart. Perhaps some of them do, and they 
may live to repent of their unbelief in this world, if not in the next. 
What is the heart, or, rather, what do we in common conversation and 
writing understand by that word? It looks a great deal like attempt- 
ing to define belief, but belief has received an excellent definition, for 
belief is knowledge and nothing else, so far as the individual who 
holds it is concerned. What we call the heart in each man and woman 
seems to mean the whole body of innate and inherited instincts, im- 
pulses, and beliefs, taken together, and in that relation to one another 
in which they stand after they have been acted upon throughout the 
individual’s life by the inward vicissitudes and the outward circum- 
stances to which he has been exposed. When all this is quiescent I 
think we call it Self. When roused to emotional activity we call it 
the Heart. But whatever we call it, it is to this Self or Heart that 
everything which is ethic and therefore permanent must appeal. 
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The foundation of good fiction and good poetry seems to be ethic 
rather than zsthetic. Everything in either which appeals to the taste, 
that is, to the wsthetic side, may ultimately perish as a mere matter of 
fashion; but that which speaks to man as man, independently of his 
fashions, his habits, and his tastes, must. live and find a hearing with 
humanity so long as humanity is human. The right understanding of 
men and women leads to the right relations of men and women, and 
in this way, if in any, a novel may do good; when written to attain 
this end it may live; when addressed to the constant element in human 
nature, it has as good a right and as good a chance of pleasing the men 
and women of the world in our day as it had to appeal to the intellect 
of Pericles or to thrill the delicate sensibilities of Aspasia. Their 
novels were plays in outward effect, as ours should be in inward sub- 
stance, and we must needs confess that the form in which their intel- 
lectual artistic luxuries were presented to them was superior to that 
of the modern effort included in four hundred pages at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. Possibly, even probably, it is unfair to us to com- 
pare ourselves with Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes; yet the 
comparison suggests itself if the definition be true and if our novels 
really aspire to be plays. 

We have indeed something in our favor which the genuine play- 
wright has not. We appeal entirely to the imagination and, unless 
we introduce algebraic formule or scientific discussion, we give no 
standard measure in our books by which to judge the whole. We 
can call up surroundings which never were and never can be possible 
in the world, and if we are able to do it well enough we can put im- 
possible characters upon our stage and make them do impossible 
things, and the whole, acting upon a predisposed imagination, create 
for the moment something almost like belief in the mind of the reader. 
We can conceive a tale fantastic beyond the bounds of probability, 
and if there is a touch of nature in it we may for a while transport 
our readers into Fairyland. We can clothe all of this in poetic lan- 
guage if our command of the English tongue is equal to the occasion, 
and we can lend pathos to a monster and heroism to a burlesque 
man. But the writer of plays for the real theatre cannot do this; if 
he does he makes that which in theatrical language is called a “ bur- 
lesque” or a “spectacle”; or, if he be a member of the “decadent 
school,” he may produce what he has decided to call by a new 
name—a production not always conducive to a high belief in human 
nature. 
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The writer of plays, if he write them for actual performance, has 
living interpreters, and they and he are judged by the standard of real 
life. He is toa great extent dependent upon his actors for the effect 
he hopes to produce, and they are dependent not only upon him, upon 
their individual education, depth of feeling, and power of expression, 
but also upon the material conditions and surroundings in which they 
have to do their work. The most dramatic scene of real life, if it 
actually took place on the stage of a theatre, would seem a very dull 
and tame affair to any one who chanced to find himself in the body of 
the house. The fundamental lack of interest, until it has been artifi- 
cially aroused, is a gulf not to be bridged by such simple means as 


being really “natural.” The art of the actor lies in knowing the pre- 


cise degree of exaggeration necessary to produce the impression that 
he is not exaggerating at all, but exaggeration there must be. With- 
out it, neither the words nor the actions can speak or appeal to the 
intelligence of the spectator. 

But we novelists are in an easier position in our relations to our 
audience. We are granted many privileges and have many advan- 
tages which the playwright has not; for we can appeal to the heart 
almost directly without the conscious intervention of practiced eyes 
and ears, used to realities and eager to judge by real standards. We 
speak of Edwin’s great height, broad shoulders, noble features, and 
silken mustache, and are not obliged to look out for an actor who 
shall fulfil these conditions of manly beauty before we can be heard 
without being ridiculous. Angelina’s heavy hair is a fact on paper; 
on the stage it is a wig and must be a good one. Her liquid blue 
eyes are blue because we say they are; but it would annoy a play- 
wright to find that his leading actress had light gray ones, when Edwin 
must compare them to the depths of the blackest night. 

All this is rather frivolous, perhaps; buta little frivolity is to the 
point here, since there can be no amusement without a dash of it, and 
we profess to provide diversion to meet the public demand. With 
most men who have moulded, hacked, and chiselled the world into 
history, to think has been to act. With us novelists, so far as the 
world need know us, to think is to dream and perhaps to dream only 
little dreams of only passing significance. Few novelists are poets; 
only one or two have been statesmen; none have been conquerors. I 
suppose we are very insignificant figures compared with the great 
ones of this earth; but to our comfort we may dream, and if we need 
consolation we may console ourselves, as Montaigne puts it, with the 
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art which small souls have to interest great ones, “L’art qu’ont les petites 
dimes d'intéresser les grandes.”’ 

Frivolity is not weakness, though in excess it may be a weakness. 
“Carpe diem” is a good motto for the morning, but in the evening 
“Dulce desipere in loco”’ is not to be despised as a piece of advice. The 
frivolities of great men and famous women have filled volumes of 
memoirs, and are not without interest to the little, as our little interests 
do not always seem dull to the great. The greater men are the more 
heart they have, good or bad, and the easier it is to affect them 
through it, through the multiform feelings which their varied lives 
have created within them, or through the few strong sentiments by 
which most of them are ruled, guided, or impelled according as they 
are conscientious, calculating, or impulsive, and to some extent accord- 
ing to their nationality, a matter which has almost as much to do with 
the author’s dream as with the reader’s subjective interpretation of it, 
and which largely determines the balance between sentiment and sen- 
timentality. 

Sentiment heightens the value of works of fiction as sentimentality 
lowers it. The distinction is not a fine one and has grown common 
enough in our day to be universally understood. We owe it, I think, 
to the international balance of sentiment and sentimentality that the 
novelists of the present day are the French, Anlgo-Saxons, and Rus- 
sians. With all due respect to the great German intelligence, it does 
not seem capable of producing what we call a novel. The German 
mind, measured by our standard, is sentimental, not romantic. Per- 
haps there is as much romance to be found in the history and tradi- 
tions of Germany up to a date which I should place at about forty 
years ago as there is anywhere in the civilized world. Yet, for some 
reason or other, a modern German, as I have said, seems to be more 
sentimental than romantic in his habits of thought and feeling. 

It is not possible in a paper of this length to inquire into the 
foundations of sentimentality and romance. Practically, however, what 
we call a romantic life is one full of dramatic incidents which come 
unsought as the natural consequence and result of a man’s or a wo- 
man’s character. It is therefore necessarily an exceptional life, and 
as such should have exceptional interest for the majority. When our 
lives are not filled with emotions they are too often crammed with in- 
significant details, too insignificant to bear recording in a novel, but 
yet making up for each of us all the significance life has. The great 


emotions are not every-day phenomena, and it is the desire to experi- 
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ence them vicariously which creates the demand for fiction and thereby 
and at the same time a demand for emotion. This is felt more par- 
ticularly nowadays than formerly. 

The French Revolution seems to have introduced an emotional 
phase into social history, and to it we must attribute directly or in- 
directly many of our present tastes and fashions. With it began the 
novel in France. With it the novel in the English language made a 
fresh start and assumed a new form. To take a very simple view of 
the question, I should like to hazard, as a guess, the theory that when 
the world had lived at a very high pressure during the French Revolu- 
tion, the wars of Napoleon, and what has been called the “ awakening of 
the peoples,” it had acquired permanently “the emotional habit,” just 
as a man who takes opium or morphia cannot do without it. There 
was a general desire felt to go on experiencing without dangerous 
consequences those varying conditions of hope, fear, disappointment, 
and triumph in which the whole world’s nervous system had thrilled 
daily during so many years and at such fearful cost. The children 
of the women who had gone to the scaffold with Marie Antoinette, the 
sons of the men who had charged with Murat, who had stood by La 
Tour d’ Auvergne, or who had fired their parting shot with Ney, were 
not satisfied to dwell in returning peace and reviving prosperity with 
nothing but insipid tales of shepherds and shepherdesses to amuse 
them. They wanted sterner, rougher stuff. They created a demand 
and it was forthwith supplied, and their children and children’s chil- 


dren have followed their progenitors’ footsteps in war and have adopted 
their tastes in peace. 


Modern civilization, too, has done what it could to stir the hearts 
of men. Evil communications corrupt good manners, and it is not a 
play upon words to say that the increased facility of actual commu- 
nications has widened and deepened those channels of communication 
which are evil and increased at the same time the demand for all sorts 
of emotion, bad or good. Not that emotion of itself is bad. It is 
often the contrary. Even the momentary reflection of true love is a 
good thing in itself. It is good that men and women should realize 
that a great affection is, or can be, a reality to many as well as a con- 
venient amusement or a heart-rending drama to a few. 

Modern civilization has created modern vices, modern crimes, 
modern virtues, austerities, and generosities. The crimes of to-day 
were not dreamed of a hundred years ago, any more than the sublimity 
of the good deeds done in our time to remedy our time’s mistakes. 
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And between the angel and the beast of this ending century lie great 
multitudes of ever-shifting, ever-changing lives, neither very bad nor 
very good, but in all cases very different from what lives used to be 
in the good old days when time meant time and not money. There, 
too, in that vast land of mediocrities, emotions play a part of which 
our grandfathers never heard, and being real, of the living, and of 
superior interest to those who feel them, reflect themselves in the 
novel of to-day, changing the course of true love into very tortuous 
channels and varying the tale that is ever young with features that are 
often new. Within a short few months I myself have lived in a land 
where modern means of communication are not, and I have come to 
live here where applied science is doing her best to eliminate distance 
as a factor from the equation of exchanges, financial and intellectual. 
The difference between the manifestations of human feeling in South- 
ern Italy and North America is greater and wider than can be ex- 
plained in intelligible terms. Yet I am convinced that it is but skin- 
deep. Sentiment, sentimentality, taste, fashion, daily speech, acquired 
science, and transmitted tradition cleanse, soil, model, or deface the 
changing shell of mutable mortality, and nothing which appeals to 
that shell alone can have permanent life; but the prime impulses o! 
the heart are, broadly speaking, the same in all ages and almost in all 
races. The brave man’s beats as strongly in battle to-day, the cow- 
ard’s stands as suddenly still in the face of danger, boys and girls still 
play with love, men and women still suffer for love, and the old still 
warn youth and manhood against love’s snares—all that and much 
more comes from depths not reached by civilizations nor changed by 
fashions. Those deep waters the real novel must fathom, sounding 
the tide-stream of passion and bringing up such treasures as lie far 
below and out of sight—out of reach of the individual in most cases— 
until the art of the story-teller makes him feel that they are or might 
be his. Caesar commanded his legionaries to strike at the face. Hu- 
manity, the novelist’s master, bids him strike only at the heart. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 








HOW TO PREVENT THE COMING OF CHOLERA. 


Tus is the lesson which the modern physiologist has learned from 
his inoculations and his cultivation of micro-organisms: the seed, or 
the germ, may be either preserved or destroyed. If preserved, it may 
retain its latent life for many years. ‘Then perhaps it may spring up, 
but may lack moisture and wither away, or it may fall among germi- 
cides and be choked; or, under favoring degrees of soil and tempera- 
ture, it may fructify with amazing rapidity, pursuing its devastating 
course as it is carried onward from one favorable or unprotected circle 
to others, until its course is checked by natural decay or by the op- 
position of intelligent men who are striving to destroy all those terri- 
bly destructive enemies of the human race called zymotic diseases. 

Before 1831 no such frightful disease as cholera had been known 
in England. It was quite new to our oldest and most experienced 
practitioners. But it had been expected. It had long been known in 
India. In 1817 it had been terribly fatal in the northeastern districts, 
not only among the native population, but with the English troops; 
and afterward it could be distinctly traced in a northwesterly course 

first to Persia, then to Russia, through Poland to Germany, and 
then at Hamburg. Its arrival in England had been foretold, and (just 
as expected) it arrived on the northeastern coast of England, at Sun- 
derland, for the first time in 1831. It extended over Great Britain 
and Ireland in a form quite new to the medical profession of the time. 
It then crossed the Atlantic, invaded the United States, turned to the 
southeast, attacked Spain, the north coast of Africa, France, and Italy. 
Such a course, overcoming all obstacles of winds and seasons and cli- 
mates, mountains or the ocean, but following the track of travellers, 
at once pointed to the mode of spreading which has been observed in 
all subsequent epidemics. The cholera poison travels. In some way 
it is carried from person to person—sometimes by persons who have 
not themselves suffered from its effects. There is abundant evidence 
that in all the visitations of cholera it has been directly imported, has 
been taken to a place previously healthy by persons who have arrived 
from infected places, and has spread first to those who have had inter- 
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course with the new arrivals. How the poison is diffused is another 
question, and the answer must be that although other modes of spread- 
ing are not impossible, though the air-passages nay sometimes first 
receive a dose of the poison, in the great majority of cases it is by 
drinking-water that the poison—the bacillus or vibrio—is multiplied and 
carried. It is the seed. It finds the most fruitful soil among people 
prepared for its cultivation by anything which is weakening or de- 
pressing: poverty, intemperance, want of fresh air, crowding, dirt, bad 
food, and, above all, impure drinking-water. When dirty, fecalized 
water is drunk the general health is lowered. When, in addition to 
filth, some poison, such as typhoid or cholera, is also added, then we 
have the seed sown in the soil most likely to yield an abundant har- 
vest. Indeed, the more we learn of the origin, cause, or essential nature 
of cholera, the more we are led to the conviction that it is a poison 
which is distributed chiefly through the agency of drinking-water. 
But filth is not more than a predisposing cause of disease. In all 
the visitations of cholera to England the poison has been brought in 
the same way, always from Hamburg, and always first attacking 
damp, low-level, crowded districts, where (as Sir John Simon put it) 
a “dense population lives in the atmosphere of its own excrements 
and refuse.” But mere dampness and the vapor of putrefaction, how- 
ever powerfully they may aid in the destructive work of the cholera 
poison, will not generate it afresh. The seed is not re-created. It is 
preserved and carried. It passes over the strong, healthy people who 
live in high and dry places, breathe fresh air, and drink pure water. 
It decimates the feeble, sickly people who are crowded in damp, low- 
lying districts, who breathe foul air and drink fecalized water. In 
all the London cholera epidemics the districts most severely attacked 
were on the south side of the Thames. The people were living under 
very similar conditions. The only difference was in the source of the 
drinking-water supplied to them by two competing water-companies. 
One company supplied, in the words of Simon, “as good a water as 
any distributed in London, while the latter was purveying perhaps 
the filthiest stuff ever drunk by a civilized community.” A supplied 
twenty-five thousand houses, B supplied forty thousand. In the A 
district thirty-seven persons died of cholera to ten thousand living. 
In the B district one hundred and thirty died to every ten thousand, 
a mortality more than three times as great. On comparing the 
two epidemics of 1848-49 and 1853-54, it was distinctly proved that 
improved water-supply led to a fall in the death-rate from one hun- 
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dred and twenty-five to thirty-seven among the people who drank 
water of “comparative excellence,” and rose from one hundred and 
eighteen to one hundred and thirty among those who “drank from 
even a filthier source than before.” And as with cholera so with 
ordinary diarrhoea, “ the population drinking foul water suffered fifty- 
seven per cent more diarrhoeal mortality than the population drinking 
other water.” As in the south of London in the two former epi- 
demics, so in the east of London in 1866 another water-company 
afforded convincing evidence of the fatal effects of drinking a mixture 
of water and cholera poison. For the germ of cholera is a poison— 
not a mineral poison like arsenic or a chemical poison like strychnine, 
but incaleulably more dangerous—a living poison which has the power 
of multiplying itself with amazing rapidity, a bacillus which, having 
found its way into water, either staghant or running as a stream or 
river, spreads, under varying degrees of temperature, very much like 
the countless myriads of minute beings which make the sea phospho- 
rescent with their gleams for many miles. 

The rapid increase of animal poison is incalculable. An atom of 
small-pox matter inoculated as fluid or borne by the wind when dry 
multiplies itself many thousand fold in the person so poisoned. A 
minute speck of the mucous discharge from an animal affected by 
cattle plague, if put into the blood of a healthy ox, increases so fast 
that in a few hours the whole of the blood of the animal, weighing 
many pounds, is so poisoned that every drop of the blood contains 
enough poison to convey the disease to another animal within forty- 
eight hours. 

Mr. Ernest Hart and Mr. Radcliffe proved conclusively that the 
spread of the cholera in the east of London in 1866 was distinctly due 
to the distribution of cholera poison by the East London water-works. 
It was ascertained beyond all doubt that their filtering apparatus had 
been out of order for a few days, and that during those few days the 
company had sent out polluted water from the river Lea either un- 
filtered or filtered very imperfectly. And it was discovered also that 
just at that time the Lea had been infected by the discharges from 
some cholera patients who lived in a cottage which was drained into 
the river. These patients had arrived at Southampton suffering from 
cholera in its early or latent stage, or were supposed to have recov- 
ered and allowed to pass on to the cottage. They infected the river 
first and the district supplied by the water-company afterward. This 


accident or ignorance or carelessness clearly led to sixteen thousand 
48 
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attacks of cholera and the death of six thousand victims who were 
supplied with the poisoned water. 

We have no test on which we can rely to decide if water which 
has been filtered contains organisms hurtful to human beings. There 
are chemical tests which will decide whether organic matter is present 
in water or not, or present in large or small proportions; but they 
cannot determine whether the organisms are injurious to health. Even 
the microscopical evidence of the existence of various species of Lac- 
teria can only determine if they are all varieties supposed to be in- 
nocuous or if any distinct species known to be dangerous are present. 
The absence or presence of microphytes or their spores in water and 
the properties of these organisms, how they differ from one another 
and how far they constitute sources of danger to mankind, should 
be made at once the subject of investigation. Such an inquiry could 
be carried out only by governments, and it is one which the United 
States of America might undertake with the cordial support of the 
scientific world. In the mean time we may all endeavor to prevent 
the supply of water from any polluted source. Once polluted, it is 
very doubtful if any process of filtration or precipitation will com- 
pletely purify it. And even if sent out fairly pure from the reservoirs 
of water-companies, it may be contaminated by suction into broken or 
leaking pipes. . 

The house-cistern may be another source of danger to which every 
household is exposed so long as the supply is only daily, not constant. 
If the water-companies obtained their supply from sources not liable 
to pollution, neither filtration nor boiling would be necessary. But 
then there should be a constant service and no house-cistern in which 
the water might become impure after it had been delivered. With only 
a daily service into a house-cistern, stirring up any deposit every time 
the water comes into the cistern, every house should have its own 
filter. But if the filter is not pure it is worse than useless. Water 
that passes through a dirty filter is worse than unfiltered water. 
Therefore the porous part of every filter should be movable and be 
boiled four minutes once a week. Boiling all water after filtration for 
five minutes is an additional and often a necessary precaution, and in 
all epidemics of such spreading diseases as are carried by water, like 


typhoid fever or cholera, it is advisable to boil all drinking-water for 
fully five minutes, and all milk which may have been diluted or adul- 
terated by the addition of water. A constant supply of pure water 
being the most certain means of checking the spread of such infective 
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diseases, the first demand should be in all towns for purer water than 
can be had from any river, however well the water may be filtered. 
Next we must have a constant supply of it and abolish all house- 
cisterns. 

We must next ask, What do we know about the seed, or germ, or 
microbe, or bacillus, or vibrio which ts the cholera or is the cause of the 
symptoms which are known as the disease named “ Asiatic cholera”? 
Much that we know has been learned since the last epidemic of cholera 
in Europe. After the former visitations in 1831, 1848-49, 1853-54, all 
that could be said was that cholera was a “ filth disease,”’ that its essen- 
tial cause must be something of the nature of a ferment which grows 
and is carried best in dirty water and is most dangerous among a 
feeble, dirty, ill-fed population. Now our pathological knowledge is 
much more precise. When Koch first published his discovery of the 
“comma bacillus’ and made known his method of cultivating it on 
gelatine plates, many doubted how far the origin and propagation of 
cholera could be explained by the action of this organism. But more 
recent investigations have removed most of such skepticism, and we 
now know something of the natural history of the cholera microbe— 
that it flourishes in the presence of oxygen and may be propagated 
both in water and in earth. In the absence of oxygen it does not 
germinate and either withers away or forms active poisonous materials. 
Other somewhat similar vibrios appear to affect the respiratory more 
than the intestinal passages; so that, although infection by the air 
must be considered as possible, it is equally certain that drinking- 
water is by very far the most common mode of conveyance. The 
poison does not travel as a seed carried by the wind, but it travels 
along the lines of human intercourse, slowly by pilgrims and caravans, 
rapidly by railways and steam-vessels. When in 1883 the cholera 
bacillus was first described it was regarded as a straight slender rod. 
Afterward Koch showed that it was curved like a printed comma, and 
it is now generally recognized and designated “ vibrio cholerce Asiatice,.” 

It is very doubtful how the cholera was brought to Hamburg last 
summer. Many believe that as it followed the course of the railways 
from India through Russia in Asia to European Russia, it was taken 
by Russian emigrants on their way to America to Hamburg, the port 
of departure. There is much to be said in favor of this opinion and 
much on the other side. 

“Abolish zymotic diseases.” Thisis the task we should set before 
the nations of the world as the lesson taught by the epidemic of cholera 
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in 1892. Our governments, our municipalities, the clergy of all de- 
nominations, our own households, should learn that no case of cholera, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever, scarlatina, diphtheria, small-pox, measles, 
or whooping-cough can be looked upon as natural, providential, or un- 
avoidable; but that the existence of such a group of preventable dis- 
eases is a proof of ignorance or negligence, and therefore a disgrace to 
the country, to the town, to the family. And when men learn how 
much easier it is to prevent than to cure—that none of these diseases 
are spontaneously generated—we shall have gone a long way toward 
their total abolition, and they may ultimately be banished. 

So long as the drinking-water of the people in town or country is 
supplied or obtained from sources liable to pollution, so long will the 
danger to public health be present and occasional epidemics certainly 
arise. The modern custom of the disposal of the dead bodies of those 
killed by zymotic diseases by burial in the earth is a source of great 
danger to the living. More must be said as to the danger of poison- 
ing the sources of water-supply by ordinary sewage and drainage and 
by the discharge of the cholera vibrios into streams and rivers. But 
here it is necessary to make better known the fact that the germs of 
infective disease may be long preserved in the earth. For this knowl- 
edge we are indebted to Pasteur, after the examination of the soil of 
fields where cattle had been buried whose death had been caused by 
that fatal disease known as “ charbon” or splenic fever. The observa- 
tions of Darwin “on the formation of mould,” made when he was a 
young man, are curiously confirmatory of the more recent conclusions 
of Pasteur. In Darwin’s paper, read at the Geological Society of 
London, in 1837, he proved that in old pasture-land every particle of 
the superficial layer of earth overlying different kinds of subsoil had 
passed through the intestines of earth-worms. The worms swallow 
earthy matter, and after separating the digestible or serviceable por- 
tion, they eject the remainder in little coils or heaps at the mouth of 
their burrows. In dry weather the worm descends to a considerable 
depth and brings up to the surface the particles which it ejects. This 
agency of earth-worms is not so trivial as it might appear. By ob- 
servation in different fields, Darwin proved in one case that a depth 
of more than three inches of this worm-mould had been accumulated 
in fifteen years, and in another that the earth-worms had covered a 
bed of marl with their mould in eighty years to an average depth of 
thirteen inches. 


Pasteur’s later researches on the etiology of charbon show that 
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this earth-mould positively contains the specific germs which propa- 
gate the disease, and that the same specific germs are found within the 
intestines of the worms. The parasitic organism, or bacteridium, which, 
inoculated from a diseased to a healthy animal, propagates the specific 
disease, may be destroyed by putrefaction after burial. But before 
this process has been completed, germs or spores may have been 
formed which will resist the putrefactive process for many years and 
lie in a condition of latent life, like a grain of corn or any flower-seed, 
ready to germinate and communicate the specific disease. In a field 
in the Jura, where a diseased cow had been buried two years before, 
at a depth of nearly seven feet, the surface earth not having been dis- 
turbed in the interval, Pasteur found that the mould contained germs 
which, introduced by inoculation into a guinea-pig, produced charbon 
and death. And, further, if a worm were taken from an infected 
spot, the earth in the alimentary canal of the worm contained these 
spores or germs of charbon which, inoculated, propagate the disease. 
And the mould deposited on the surface by the worms, when dried 
into dust, was blown over the grass and plants on which the cattle 
feed, and might thus spread the disease. After various farming opera- 
tions of tilling and harvest, Pasteur found the germs just over the 
graves of the diseased cattle, but not to any great distance. After 
rains or morning dews, the germs of charbon, with a quantity of other 
germs, were found about the neighboring plants, and Pasteur suggests 
that in cemeteries it is very possible that germs capable of propa- 
gating specific diseases of different kinds, quite harmless to the earth- 
worm, may be carried to the surface of the soil ready to cause disease 
in the proper animals. The practical inferences in favor of cremation 
are so strong that, in Pasteur’s words, they “ need not be enforced.” 
The relation between burial of the dead in the earth, the pollution 
of the supply of drinking-water, and the spread of cholera, typhoid 
fever, and such infective diseases, is lately being recognized, and the 
lesson cannot be too strongly forced upon public attention. A body 
full of cholera or typhoid bacilli is buried in the earth with or without 
a coffin. The coffin may retard the process of escape into the earth 
for a time, possibly until the bacilli have perished as putrefaction goes 
on. But sooner or later, under favorable or unfavorable conditions of 
temperature and moisture and soil, the bacilli infect the surrounding 
earth and the water which runs from it into adjacent rivulets. This 
has been amply proved in the case of the bacilli of typhoid fever. The 
terrible epidemic which devastated the town of Plymouth, in Pennsy]l- 
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vania, seven years ago, was clearly proved to have originated in the 
discharges from one patient having gained access to the drinking- 
water supplied to the town. In Philadelphia about a thousand per- 
sons die every year from typhoid, and it has been distinctly proved 
that the water supplied to the city is contaminated by leaking and 
drainage from seven large cemeteries which poison the rivers and res- 
ervoirs. In the words of a distinguished physician, “ these little drops 
of water, squeezed by Father Time from the dead, are loaded with sure 
death for the living who drink of it.” Some persons doubt whether 
poison can be carried through the earth for any considerable distance; 
but the fact has been experimentally proved as to saline solutions. 

It is no doubt true that the seeds or germs of epidemic diseases 
may be destroyed, wholly or partially, after burial by the process of 
putrefaction. Probably they are often totally destroyed. But occa- 
sionally they are preserved with all their destructive powers for many 
years. In one very remarkable case the seeds of scarlatina germinated 
after being buried for thirty years. Ina Yorkshire village part of a 
closed graveyard was taken into the adjoining rectory garden. The 
earth was dug up, and scarlatina soon broke out in the rectory nursery 
and from thence spread over the village. It proved to be of the same 
virulent character as the scarlatina which thirty years before had 
destroyed the villagers buried in the precise part of the churchyard 
which had been taken into the garden and dug up. No other ex- 
planation of the outbreak could be offered. And what is true of 
charbon and of scarlet fever seems to be true of yellow fever. Indeed, 
the investigation as to yellow fever has been carried out much more 
fully. 

It is vain to hope for the abolition of cholera if its bacilli are still 
to be preserved by burying in the earth the bodies of the victims. 
The dead bodies of cholera patients are not merely dead organic mat- 
ter. All dead bodies, whatever may have been the cause of death, 
contain myriads of living organisms. As soon as life ceases, these or- 
ganisms assist in the process of decomposition, form poisonous prod- 
ucts, and may excite disease if brought by air or water into contact 
with living beings. But what is much more important is the fact that, 
in a proportoin of little less than twenty per cent, the bodies buried in 
the usual way in the earth contain, in addition to the ordinary agents 
of decomposition and putrefaction, the germs of zymotic diseases: the 
seeds of scarlet fever, yellow fever, small-pox, typhoid, cholera—the 
germs of pestilence almost imperishable in the earth, ready after many 
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years of latency to revivify and recommence their infective activity. 
Any mode of burying the dead in the earth, with or without a coffin, 
exposes the living to unnecessary danger. Anything short of complete 
destruction by fire or by some powerful chemical agent must be pow- 
erless or incomplete as a safeguard. We segregate our living small- 
pox patients and make ita misdemeanor to expose them publicly. 
We treat cholera patients in a similar way and adopt quarantine re- 
strictions to protect the healthy from infection; but when they are 
dead we dispose of their bodies in the very way most likely to pre- 
serve and multiply the disease germs which they contain and so assist 
in their future mischief-working. 

The work of Pasteur, done mostly within the last thirty years, in 
determining the bacterial origin of many diseases, in attenuating the 
virus, and in proving the mitigating and protective effect of inoculat- 
ing with it so attenuated, has led us a certain way in the direction of 
protection. But protection is not prevention, and it is prevention that 
must be the object of future efforts. Who shall say that it is impos- 
sible? Bacterial organisms, like all others, must have living, feed- 
ing, and breeding places. Take away their means of existence and 
they will die out, as have done the mammoth and the dodo. If vac- 
cination were universal and there were no more unprotected subjects 
in which to settle, what would become of small-pox microbes, starved 
and turned out of house and home? What would become of cholera 
vibrios if they could be kept out of water? 

Just now a disease as fatal as many of the most prevalent of zymo- 
tic diseases put together is either to be added to the number, or classed 
with them as the result of the action of a living organism, and there- 
fore to be guarded against by attenuated inoculation or treated by 
germicidal remedies. We have not yet advanced far in this direction; 
but although Koch’s work is still incomplete, there is good reason to 
believe that before many years have passed we shall be able to speak 
of pulmonary consumption as one of our vanquished enemies, and 
glory in another triumph of experimental physiology and of compara- 
tive pathology over a disease which is still fearfully destructive of 
human life and the cause of untold suffering and misery. In the 
Botanic Garden of Lyons flower-pots were filled with earth on the 
16th of June, 1891, and some earth-worms were added in each pot, 
with some of the sputa of tuberculous patients and fragments of lung 
from their dead bodies. A month afterward, it was found that the 
earth-worms contained tubercle bacilli in large numbers, and that 
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guinea-pigs inoculated with them soon died with general tuberculosis. 
Whatever the bacilli may be, whether tubercular, typhoid, or choleraic, 
in bodies buried in the earth, it is incontestable that earth-worms, 
everywhere so numerous and active, may preserve the bacilli in their 
bodies during many months, still living and losing none of their viru- 
lent properties and power of rapid germination or reproduction. These 
are the grounds on which I assert that bodies after death from cholera, 
from consumption, and from any infective disease ought to be cre- 
mated, not buried. Perhaps the time is not very far distant when the 
revival of the ancient custom will not be limited to deaths from spe- 
cific diseases, but will become universal. 

If we are ever to abolish cholera we must do all that is possible, 
collectively and individually, to raise the standard of national health. 
Next, we have to protect the people from the seeds of infective diseases. 
We must intercept the transit of diseased travellers, not by unneces- 
sary and vexatious quarantine restrictions, nor interference with com- 
mercial and social intercourse between healthy places; but we must 
insist on careful inspection of all arrivals from infected ports. The 
work of the family or the individual must be left to the family doctor. 


But the lessons which the cholera of 1892 should teach every one are 
that a supply of pure drinking-water must be obtained; that when 
this is impossible impure water must be boiled, and when any one 
dies the body must be cremated, not buried in the earth. 


SPENCER WELLS. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


WHILE on my tour of investigation I discovered that the schools 
of no other city were in better repute than those of Boston, and 
scarcely a day passed that I was not asked to express an opinion con- 
cerning them. In consideration of the good opinion so generally held 
of the Boston schools, I sincerely wish that I could close my com- 
ments upon them with the opening sentence, that is, without examin- 
ing into the facts of the case in order to learn whether Boston had the 
game as well as the name. But for two reasons I cannot pass these 
schools by unnoticed: first, because the Boston child is entitled to as 
much consideration as the child of any other city, and, secondly, be- 
cause a series of articles on American schools that contained no ac- 
count of the schools of Boston would be as incomplete as a history of 
the United States without an account of George Washington. Being, 
therefore, in a measure forced by circumstances to write about the 
schools of Boston, Iam in duty bound to speak as freely of them as 
of the schools of any other city. 

If there be a city where we have every right to expect to find a 
uniformly high degree of excellence in the schools, and where poor 
schools are less pardonable than in other cities, that city is Boston. 
For the conditions under which its schools labor are, and have been 
for a comparatively long period, in a measure ideal. First, the school- 
system is not a machine, both principals and teachers being allowed 
enough liberty to develop their powers. Secondly, the appointment 
of teachers and principals is controlled, largely at least, by merit and 
not by “pulls.” In the selection of principals special care is exercised. 
As to the teachers, although the graduates of the Boston Normal 
School appear, other things being equal, to have the preference, others 
are preferred if they are found better qualified than the home candi- 
dates. Toa certain extent, the principals are permitted to select their 
own teachers, and teachers are not usually forced upon principals as 
in many other cities. Thirdly, no teacher receives a permanent ap- 
pointment until she has taught in the public schools of Boston for 
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four years. Until that period has elapsed she is reappointed annually. 
Further, if, after receiving a permanent appointment, she proves her- 
self positively incompetent, no amount of “ pull” can keep her in her 
place. Fourthly, Boston, with its twelve hundred teachers, has now 
and has had for some fifteen years a city-superintendent and six assist- 
ant-superintendents. Lastly, the cost of instruction per capita is ex- 
ceptionally high. 

In view of their superior advantages, the Boston schools, generally 
speaking, fall far short of what they ought to be. Their particular 
weakness lies in the primary grades, the grammar schools being upon 
a much higher level. Indeed, taken all in all, so marked is the differ- 
ence between the primary and the grammar schools that they scarcely 
appear to belong to the same system and to be in charge of the same 
superintendents and principals. But even the grammar schools are 
very uneven, the unevenness being marked, not only between the 
teaching found in different schools, but also between that found in the 
different class-rooms of the same school, excellent and very inferior 
teaching frequently going on side by side. 

The Boston primary schools belong, in my opinion, to the purely 
mechanical drudgery-schools. The children are not obliged to sit 
motionless in a uniform position, it is true, but the teaching is highly 
unscientific, and the teachers, though not really severe in the treat- 
ment of the pupils, are nevertheless cold and unsympathetic. In the 
first school year there is very little objective work, what there is of it 
being limited to drawing, paper-cutting, and modelling. In the lower 
grades the sciences are not taught at all and in the higher ones but 
little is done in the way of science-teaching. The unification of 
studies is not attempted in the primary grades. 

I shall first describe the work I witnessed during the course of an 
hour spent in the lowest grade of what I consider one of the best of 
the seven primary schools that I visited. I entered the room just as 
school was opening for the day. The morning session began with a 
song, and the song was followed by a short phonic drill in which all 
the children in the class took part. A short lesson in mechanical 
reading given to the whole class followed. That this reading was 
purely mechanical is proved by the fact that during the exercise the 
sentences read were of the following order: “I can eat,” “I will 
wait,” “Can you eat?” etc. When these two general lessons were 
over—they lasted only a few minutes—the teacher divided the class 
into two sections. To one of these sections she assigned some busy- 
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work,' and to the other she gave a lesson in number. The busy-work 
consisted of copying the following example, which the teacher wrote 
upon the blackboard: 00 + 00 = 0000. The little ones were obliged 
to write this upon their slates over and over again for fifteen minutes, 
that is, during the whole period devoted to the number-lesson given 
to the other section. 

The number-lesson that was given meanwhile was also perfectly 
mechanical, although objects were used during a part of the time. 
Indeed, educators agree that objective work can be made fully as 
mechanical as purely abstract work when the teacher is wanting in 
pedagogical spirit. During the first part of the lesson sticks were 
used, all the calculations being made with visible sticks. In the latter 
part of the lesson the calculations were all made wit invisible cats. 
During that part of the lesson devoted to sticks the teacher held up 
one or more sticks as occasion required, and asked such questions as 
the following: ‘‘ How many sticks are two and one stick?” “If you 
have two sticks and I give you two sticks more how many sticks will 
you have?” 


” 


“Tf you have four sticks and I take two sticks away 
how many sticks will you have left?”’ When some ten minutes had 
been devoted to “stick arithmetic” the teacher said, “‘ Now see what 
we are going to talk about to-day.” She then wrote on the black- 
7 


board the word “ Cats,”’ drew a line under the word, and wrote under 
this line examples such as the following: 
1+1=,2+2=,8+2=, 8-—1l=, 4-2 =, 5-1 =, ete. 

The answers were asked for after each example had been written and 
they were given in this way: “One cat and one cat are two cats,” 
‘Four cats less two cats are two cats,” etc. The teacher evidently 
thought that the number-work was made concrete when the children 
said the word “ cats” after the numbers. Nothing but sticks and cats 
were spoken of during the whole lesson. When this lesson was over, 
the whole class spent afew minutes in marching. After the marching, 
the teacher assigned busy-work to those pupils who had just finished 
their number-lesson, and gave a lesson in reading to the others. For 
busy-work the children copied on their slates the word “ cats” as well 


' By busy-work is meant the work performed by one section of the class 
while the teacher is imparting instruction to another. In the schools of most of 
our cities, the busy-work is of such a nature as to tax the child severely without 
being of much benefit to him beyond keeping him occupied. In exceptional in- 
stances, as at Indianapolis, whose schools were described in the December num- 
ber of the ForuM, the busy-work is both interesting and profitable. 
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as the examples that had been written upon the board. For reading- 
matter the teacher wrote upon the board all sorts of silly sentences, 
such as “I see a fat cat,” “I see a fat rat.” 

The above is a description of everything that was done in this 
class-room during the first school hour in the morning. Was there 
anything in this teaching that was not purely mechanical or that did 
not partake of the nature of pure drudgery-work? Owing to the fact 
that the children are thoroughly drilled in phonics, they become inde- 
pendent readers very early; but reading-lessons such as those just de- 
scribed are certainly not calculated to make thoughtful readers. 

After leaving this room I heard some reading in the highest (third- 
year) class. I found it expressionless, thoughtless, and mechanical 
and, altogether, what I should call poor third-year reading. At half- 
past ten I entered a second-year class-room and looked over some of 
the slates in order to see what the children had done in the early part 
of the morning. I discovered that the busy-work of this class was 
fully as mechanical as that of the first one visited. During a portion 
of the first hour and a half of the morning session the pupils of one 
section of the class had written on one side of their slates the sentence, 
“See the sun rise,” and on the other side had copied a number of 
examples from the blackboard. One of the pupils had written the 
sentence nineteen times and had written and calculated sixty such 
examples as the following: 12 + 8 =, 13+ 2 =, 14 — 2 =, 18-1 =, ete. 

In another first-year class of this school the children had written 
for busy-work a slateful of the word “little.” One boy had written 
it forty-one times and another thirty-seven times. These two, who 
were sitting next to each other, told me that they had been racing. 
The slates themselves gave evidence enough that distinctness had 
been sacrificed to speed, for the word “ little” had lost all resemblance 
to itself when it had been written for the twentieth time. I was pres- 
ent also when the teacher of this class assigned some busy-work to 
one of the sections. This was similar to that given in the first room 
visited and consisted of the following example, which the children were 
obliged to copy for fifteen minutes upon their slates: 11 + 111=11111. 

During a previous visit to this school I was struck also by the 
mechanical nature of the work. At that time I heard much concert- 
work and a ludicrously mechanical concert-drill in phonics. One of 
the sounds taught was the sound of sh. The words “she,” “ship,” 
and others were used in teaching thissound. Each one of these words 
was sounded in concert twice in succession, thus: “Sh-e, she; sh-e, 
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she; s, h says sh; s, h says sh; sh-i-p, ship; sh-i-p, ship; s, h says sh; 
s, h says sh.” I found that saying things twice over whenever occa- 
sion for a drill arose was a custom closely adhered to in Boston schools, 
whether or not occasion called for a repetition. When sh had been 
studied for some time, one of the pupils went to the blackboard and 
sounded at least twenty words that had been written upon it. The 
process was exceedingly tedious not only to the child at the board, 
but also to the others that sat idly by. Nevertheless, a second child 
was called upon to go over the same ground. None of the other 
pupils paid any attention whatever to what was going on at the black- 
board. In another room the children studied in concert the long 
sounds of the vowels. Such words as “name,” “here,” “fine,” 
“bone,” and “tune” had been written upon the blackboard. The 
drill was carried on thus: Beginning with the word “ name,” the pupils 
(this time pronouncing the letters instead of the sounds) recited to- 
gether in a perfectly rhythmical sing-song: ‘“‘ N-a-m-e, name; n-a-m-e, 
name; e at the end of the word makes the a say its own name, e at 
the end of the word makes the a say its own name; h-e-r-e, here; 
h-e-r-e, here; e at the end of the word makes the e say its own name, 
e at the end of the word makes the e say its own name.” 

I repeat that the work of this primary school was as good as that 
of any that I visited. It was only here and there that I found in 
Boston a primary-school teacher who did not teach mechanically and 
who was endowed with the spirit so frequently found among the 
teachers of the progressive primary schools. 

In one of the poorer districts of Boston I found a primary school 
of a very inferior order both as regards methods and tone. I visited 
one of the highest class-rooms of this school just after the children 
had a written examination in arithmetic. I saw the examination 
papers lying on the desk and I asked the teacher’s permission to glance 
over some of them. She answered my request by clutching the papers 
for dear life. Then she looked at the first one and said: “ This is the 
poorest scholar in the class.” I was not permitted to examine it. 
After looking over a second one she remarked, “This is also the 
poorest scholar in the class.’ She then looked at some twenty more 
and put them all aside with the remark that they all seemed to be the 
poorest scholars in the class. At last she found a passable paper and 
handed it to me for inspection. The teacher here broke off the em- 
barrassing situation by saying to me, “I think we will have some 
physiology.” Then addressing the class she said: ‘Begin your 
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physiology and go right straight through with it.” The children be- 
gan to recite their physiology in concert and continued to do so with- 
out a single break for at least ten minutes. As the recitation was 
accompanied by many peculiar gestures, it may perhaps be more ap- 
propriately designated as a “ physiological performance.” It ran as 
follows: ! 


**My body is built of bones, covered with flesh and skin ; the blood flows 
through it all the time, from my heart. (The pupils here swept their hands up 
and down their bodies to imitate the circulation of the blood, and ended this 
part of the performance by pointing to the heart.) The parts of my body are 
the head, the trunk, the limbs. (The children touched with the forefingers of 
both hands most of the parts as they named them.) This is my head; I am now 
touching the crown of my head, the back of my head, the sides of my head, my 
face, my forehead, my two temples, my two eyes, my nose, my two cheeks, my 
mouth, my chin, my two ears, my neck, my two shoulders, my two arms, 
my two hands, my trunk, my back, my two sides, my chest, my two legs, my 
two knees, my two feet (they sat back in their seats), and I am now sitting erect. 
I must be sure to keep my mouth closed when I am not talking or singing, es- 
pecially when I am walking, running, or asleep. My two nostrils are outside 
doors, always open to admit air, and inside of the upper part of the nose there are 
two other openings through which it passes into the throat. I must not use my 
mouth as a box or pin-cushion; the pin or whatever I have put into it may slip 
into my throat and cause my death. . . . My hand is used in holding, throwing, 
catching, and feeling. Iam now touching the palm of my hand, the back of my 
hand, my fingers, my thumb, my forefinger, . . . my knuckles, my nails, the 
ball of my thumb, and the lines where the flesh is bent. My leg has two parts: 
my thigh and my lower leg, and three joints: my hip-joint, my knee-joint, -and 
my ankle-joint. My foot is used in standing, walking, running, skating, and 
jumping. On my foot are my instep, my toes, the sole of my foot, the ball, the 
hollow, the heel, the toe-joints, and my toe-nails, which protect my toes. My 
bones are hard, they make my body strong; there are about two hundred bones 
in my body. The bones of my head are my skull and my lower jaw ; my face 
has fourteen bones, my ear has four small bones, at the root of my tongue is one 


wrist has eight bones ; from my wrist to my knuckles are five bones, my thumb 
has two bones, each finger has three bones, making nineteen bones in my hand. 
My thigh has one bone, my lower leg has two bones, my knee-pan is the cap 
which covers and protects my knee; in my foot near my heel are seven bones, 
in the middle of my foot are five bones, my great toe has two bones, each of my 
four toes has three bones, making twenty-six bones in my foot.” 


How long this process might have been continued I do not know; 
but after it had been kept up for some ten minutes the teacher sug- 
gested a.song. What wiseacres these big words must have made of 


! The text-book in physiology used by the teacher was entitled ‘‘ Object Les- 
sons on the Human Body,” by Sarah F. Buckelew and Margaret W. Lewis. 
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the children! But these words were comparatively simple for third- 
year pupils compared with those that were printed upon the tickets 
given to the good pupils of a Boston A, B, C class, namely: 

“Reward of Merit. Presented to Master ———— as an honorable 
testimonial of approbation for industry, punctuality, and good con- 
duct.” 

In other class-rooms of this school I found things on much the 
same level. The busy-work throughout was limited to copying words 
and figures from the blackboard. In the lowest grade the children 
had written over and over again upon their slates, “5 hats + 2 hats = 7 
hats.” In another third-year room the pupils had been copying sen- 
tences from a slip of paper upon their slates, each sentence having 
been copied twice. The following sentences were written upon one 
of these slips of paper: “ Put the tumbler on the table.” “ Fanny, 


tie the horse tight.” “Tom has broken his skates.” “It is my turn 
to jump.” “May took the best slate.” “The tree grew very tall.” 
“How much did the sled cost ?”’ “ Put the pony in the barn.” 


Taken all in all, this is one of the poorest schools that I have ever 
visited. The fact that the school is situated ina poor district and 
attended by a poor class of children makes matters worse. The poor- 
est class of children are most in need of good teaching and sympathetic 
surroundings. A single school of this nature ina city that has the 
advantages of Boston is one too many, but among the seven primaries 
that I visited I found three much upon the order of this school, the 
other two also being situated in poor districts. 

An entirely different story may be told of the Boston grammar 
schools. Although much mechanical teaching may be found even 
here, the proportion of good work is comparatively large and the tone 
is much better than it is in the primary schools. Some of the Bos- 
ton grammar schools are certainly among the best in the country. 
That the difference between the primary and grammar schools is 
so marked, in spite of the fact that they are in charge of the same 
principals, is, in my opinion, largely because the principals are selected 
rather for their general culture than for their professional qualifica- 
tions. This circumstance exerts a more unfavorable influence upon 
the primary than upon the grammar grades, for the reason that those 
better acquainted with the subject-matter to be taught than with the 
manner in which the mind acquires ideas are likely to have less sym- 
pathy with children before than after the mechanical difficulties in 
reading have been overcome and the ability to cipher moderately well 
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has been acquired. Persons who do not understand the nature of the 
child-mind too frequently believe that it matters little how a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments is acquired, so that, in their hands, the primary 
schools are liable to become drill-schools, wherein the work is con- 
sidered satisfactory when certain mechanical results are obtained in a 
given period of time regardless of all other considerations. Educated 
teachers who do not possess the proper professional qualifications 
consequently concentrate their thoughts principally upon the work of 
the grammar grades, where the subject-matter itself is much more in- 
teresting than in the primary grades. That so many Boston teachers, 
though scholarly, are weak in professional knowledge, accounts also 
for the fact that so much mechanical teaching is found in-the grammar 
schools. Although many of the Boston teachers endeavor to improve 
their minds after receiving their appointments, the time spent in study 
is usually devoted to other subjects than pedagogics. 

There is another factor, though of secondary importance, to account 
for the difference between the grammar and the primary schools. 
Separate buildings are provided for these schools, from one to three 
primary schools being in charge of each grammar principal. When 
we consider that the principals are obliged, not only to supervise the 
grammar schools, but also to teach in them ten hours a week, we find 
that the grammar schools necessarily receive the lion’s share of their 
attention and that the primaries are more or less neglected. At a 
principals’ meeting I heard one of the assistant-superintendents remark 
that the principals did not look after the primary as well as after the 
grammar schools. The consensus of opinion among the principals 
present was that they should be relieved of the duty of teaching, in 
order that more time might be at their disposal to supervise the 
primary schools. 

For general excellence, tone, and spirit no school of the country 
impressed me more favorably than the Everett School. In language- 
work particularly the results were far beyond those generally found 
in grammar schools. Indeed, to compare the language, both written 
and spoken, used by the children of this school with that used in the 
average school throughout the country is, in my opinion, one of the 
best means of showing how much time and energy are wasted in 
the average school. In the Everett School language is not developed 
at the expense of other studies. In an eighth-year class a number of 
compositions were read in my presence, and they were, both in thought 
and in language, far above the average grammar-school work. In the 
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highest (ninth-year) class the principal, Mr. Walter S. Parker, sug- 
gested that I make a test of whatever nature I desired. I proposed a 
fifteen-minutes’ composition on any topic in the history of the United 
States that the pupils might select. When I had mentioned the sub- 
ject the principal informed me that the pupils had not studied history 
during the previous eight months. He thought, however, that the 
test might be valuable in showing how well the scholars remembered 
what they had learned of history during previous years. The pupils 
protested, but the principal insisted, and the results were exceptionally 
good. The subjects chosen were various, and not one of the pupils 
selected a battle ora war. The accounts of what they undertook were 
clear and full, and the language was beautiful. The following are a 
few of these compositions printed just as they were handed to me after 
the first writing. They represent the average class-work: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Thomas Jefferson, our third president, was born in Virginia. 
a planter and owned much property. 
was graduated with high honors. 


His father was 
He sent his son to college from where he 
He became a fine linguist, excellent penman, 
fluent orator, gallant horseman, expert violinest, and knew besides Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian languages. To him do we owe the change of the 
pound, shilling, and pence, to our dimes, dollars, and cents. He was Secretary of 
State under Washington, Vice President under John Adams, and afterwards be- 
came President of the United States, serving two terms. He was often called 


the ‘‘Sage of Monticello,” that being his home after presidential life. He died 
in the year 1826. 


COLUMBUS. 


In the year 1406, the city of Genoa in Italy, had the honor of giving birth to 
one of the noblest and most persevering men the world has ever seen. This man 
was Columbus. He was one of the many children of poor parents, who although 
poor, were industrious. Columbus’ father was a wool-weaver, and it was only 
with the greatest of difficulty and sacrifice, that he was able to send his son to 
school. Columbus repaid him however, for he became a skillful student in as- 
tronomy and other sciences, Soon after leaving college he pined after a sea- 
faring life. He accordingly became a sailor on his uncle’s vessel, and here it was 
that his first ideas of another world began. In his many voyages around the 
world, he had noticed several things which led him to suppose that another 
world than the one then known, existed. But when he made known his 
thoughts, they were met with scorn and ridicule. Even learned men laughed at 
the very idea, and kings and queens agreed with them. It was not until the 
good Queen Isabella, of Spain, had determined to listen to the ‘‘ foolish man,” as 
he was called, against the wishes of the people, that the first ray of hope dawned 
upon Columbus’ life. With a view of converting many poor savages, she suc- 


ceeded in securing for him the necessary outfit of vessels and men, with which to 
take the new world by storm. 


49 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


A few days ago, on February 22, we celebrated the anniversary of the birth 
of the ‘“‘ Father of our Country.” Although nearly a century has passed since 
his death, his memory is as dear to us Americans as he himself was to our fore- 
fathers. His life and his deeds are related to the rising generations who in turn 
narrate them to their children ; and in this way, as well as by history, we have 
learned to love and revere the famous name of Washington. He was born in 
Va., the “ birthplace of presidents,” and, his father dying when he was a child, 
Washington received his early training from his mother. He had a comfortable 
home, but his mother saw fit to teach him while young to be self-reliant and 
self-denying ; so, at the age of 16, after having received his education at the 
common schools of Va., he went into the wildest parts of his native State, among 
the forests, to survey land for his relative, Lord Fairfax. He lived in a hut, 
slept on a bed of dry leaves, sometimes his only food was acorn and nuts, and 
his only companions were the Indians and the wild beasts of the forests. 


Mr. Parker attributes these results in language largely to the fact 
that the teachers in all the grades endeavor to lead the children to use 
choice language both in speaking and in writing. He said, further- 
more, that the pupils were obliged to use their own words during the 
recitations instead of the words of the text-book, and that much could 
be done in the way of breaking pupils of the habit of using the words 
of the text-book by giving them very long lessons to learn in certain 
branches, so that they might not have enough time to learn them by 
heart and yet have ample time to read them over with sufficient care 
to get the sense. In this manner the pupils became enabled to give, 
in their own words, long accounts, both oral and written, of what they 
had read. 

Another excellent school that I visited was the George Putnam 
School, at Roxbury, where much attention is given to natural-science- 
work. Mr. Henry L. Clapp, the principal, is much interested in this 
line of study, and he and his first assistant have made splendid collec- 
tions of shells, minerals, and insects. Much is done in the way of 
drawing from natural objects, and these drawings are as fine as any of 
the kind that I have ever found in elementary schools. To those who 
are interested in teaching the natural sciences in the elementary schools, 
the George Putnam School is well worth a visit. Its admirable features 
are not limited to the science-work. Much is done to develop sponta- 
neity and to make the pupils love their school. In the highest grade, 
a club has been formed by the members of the class, and from time 
to time meetings are held in the school-room during the last fifteen 
minutes of the afternoon session. These meetings, one of which I 
attended, afford a good deal of amusement to the boys. The principal 
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informed me that his object in organizing the club was to get the 
pupils accustomed to parliamentary rulings. Another interesting 
feature of the school, and one that acts as a stimulant to keep alive 
what the pupils have learned, is what Mr. Clapp calls “ random recita- 
tions.” The last twenty minutes of some of the recitation hours are 
devoted to these “random recitations,” which are conducted by the 
scholars. Four subjects are usually taken up, five minutes being 
devoted to each, the pupils being allowed to ask each other any ques- 
tions that they are supposed to be able to answer. After one of the 
pupils has asked two or three questions he appoints another to take 
his place. During the “random recitations” the class is full of life 
and enthusiasm. I found the children very quick and generally well 
informed. While these recitations are going on the teacher sits by 
and takes no part other than keeping the children from going astray. 

In contrast to the grammar-school work just described I witnessed 
in one of Boston’s celebrated grammar schools, among others, three 
lessons in geography so perfectly mechanical that they were altogether 
out of harmony with the reputation of the school. In one of the 
classes the teacher began the lesson with the question: 

‘With how many senses do we study geography?” 

“With three senses: sight, hearing, and touch,” answered the 
pupils. 

The children were now told to turn to the map of North America 
in their geographies and to begin with the capes on the eastern coast. 
When the map had been found each pupil placed his forefinger upon 
“Cape Farewell,” and when the teacher said “Start,” the pupils said 
in concert, “ Cape Farewell,” and then ran their fingers down the map, 
calling out the name of each cape as it was touched. When the fingers 
were used in this manner the teacher imagined that the pupils were 
utilizing the sense of touch in studying geography. After the pupils 
had named all the capes on the eastern coast of North America, be- 
ginning at the north and ending at the south, they were told to close 
their books. When their books had been closed they ran their fingers 
down the cover and named from memory the capes in their order from 
north to south. 

‘“‘ How many senses are you using now?” the teacher asked. 

“Two senses: touch and hearing,” answered the children. 

When the capes had thus been repeated a number of times the 
bays were taken up in the same way. The size of the country was 
also spoken of and impressed upon the memory by repetition. The 
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lesson throughout consisted of nothing beyond thus studying in con- 
cert a number of cut-and-dried facts; it could hardly have been more 
mechanical. 

The second lesson also was limited to a mechanical drill in facts, 
and though differing in character from the first, was fully as absurd. 
During the lesson the teacher was standing at the blackboard men- 
tioning facts or asking questions relating to geographical facts, and 
when the facts had been mentioned either by herself or by the pupils 
she wrote them upon the blackboard. ‘The first topic under consider- 
ation was “ Newfoundland.” The teacher remarked: ‘“ Newfoundland 
is in the North Temperate Zone; the climate is cold-temperate.”’ She 
then wrote the word “ Newfoundland” upon the blackboard and the 
words “cold-temperate climate” under it.- When these words had 
been written she asked one of the pupils to give the size of New- 
foundland. While she was engaged with this pupil the others copied 
upon their slates what the teacher had previously written upon the 
blackboard. Those engaged in writing could, of course, pay no atten- 
tion to what was said by those answering the teacher’s questions. 
When the pupil called upon had given the size of Newfoundland, the 
teacher wrote upon the board, “ Size—about 365 miles wide.” When 


this had been written, the teacher asked a question of another pupil, 
the others meanwhile copying what the teacher had last written upon 
the blackboard. This process of copying was kept up until within a 
few minutes of the end of the recitation period. During the whole 


lesson no points were developed, no incidents were related, nothing 
but facts were mentioned. 

A few minutes before the close of the lesson the teacher told the 
pupils to stop writing, after which she asked them some questions 
relating to the points that had been written upon the blackboard. 
During this part of the lesson the teacher said, “ Children, you need 
not read the answers from the blackboard if you know them; but I 
have no objection to your reading them from the board if you wish to 
do so.” When the pupils had finished reading all that had been writ- 
ten upon the board the lesson was over. I asked the teacher what 
the pupils did with the work on their slates after the lesson. 

“Why, they rub it off,” was the reply. 

“Then why do they copy the words from the board?” I inquired. 

“My only object in having them get the lesson in that way,” she 
answered, “is to feel assured that they are all paying attention. Other- 
wise some of them would pay no attention.” 
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What a peculiar notion! 

The third lesson was conducted in the following way: The teacher, 
after telling the pupils to open their text-books at a certain map, 
asked them some questions concerning the location of places on this 
map. The pupils wrote the answers on their slates. This process 
was continued during the larger part of the recitation period, and dur- 
ing the remaining time the teacher asked the same questions over 
again, reading them from a text-book, and requested the pupils in 
answer to read what they had written upon their slates. 

These lessons stand in marked contrast to the geography lesson 
given in my presence by Miss Rich, the first assistant of the Dwight 
School, which was one of the best geography lessons I ever attended. 
The recitation was upon Africa. Geography and history were beau- 
tifully interwoven, the pupils were full of ideas, and the enthusiasm 
throughout the lesson was great. 


From the descriptions given it is clear that although some of the 
teaching in the Boston schools is excellent, unscientific teaching is 
accepted by the superintendents as satisfactory, which means that good 
teaching is optional and not obligatory and due, not to the activity 
and progressive spirit of the system itself, but to the fact that some of 
the principals and teachers are sufficiently interested in their work to 
do more than is required of them. That the bulk of the teaching is 
unscientific is evidently because the vast majority of teachers fail 
to comprehend the true spirit of modern methods and the principles 
underlying them. 

But why does this weakness exist in a school-system that has 
labored under particularly favorable conditions for so many years? 
This, in my opinion, is due to the fact that far too little is done by 
the superintendents toward inspiring the teachers. In previous an 
cles I have stated that I discovered upon my tour of investigation 
that the schools of the various cities had advanced in proportion to 
what had been done by the superintendents toward raising the stand- 
ard of their teachers by instructing them in educafional principles and 


methods. In Boston, although the number of supervisors is ample 
(there is one supervisor to one hundred and seventy teachers), noth- 
ing is done by them toward materially improving the minds of the 
teachers, their labors being limited to visiting the teachers in their 
class-rooms and giving them practical hints on teaching. That the 
average American teacher is too weak to stand alone, and that the 
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normal-school influence is soon lost unless she is inspired and in- 
structed by the superintendents after she has received her appoint- 
ment, is shown almost in its purity in Boston, where such unfavorable 
influences as politics and “ pulls” are at a minimum and the number 
of supervisors is sufficiently large. That the Boston schools have 
everything in their favor and yet make a poor showing can, in my 
opinion, be traced to no cause other than the fact that the instructive 
and inspiring teachers’ meetings are wanting. 

There is nothing upon which the superintendents of: those cities 
where the schools are progressive and where the best schools have 
been developed agree so generally as upon the fact that the main 
source of inspiration lies in the teachers’ meetings. Mr. Balliet, su- 
perintendent of the schools of Springfield, Mass., says upon this 
point: “I devote most of my strength to the teachers’ meetings. 
I find that it is there that I direct the work of the schools most effec- 
tively.” Dr. Bradley, formerly superintendent of the schools of Min- 
neapolis, says: “ At the teachers’ meetings I endeavored to get the 
teachers beyond the methods and devices to underlying pedagogical 
and psychological principles. I think I was more useful in thus get- 
ting almost every teacher to study and investigate for herself than in 
any other way.” Miss Arnold, supervisor of the Minneapolis primary 
schools, depends largely upon teachers’ meetings to inspire the teachers. 
Miss Cropsey, supervisor of the Indianapolis primary schools, says: 
“The teachers’ meeting is by all means the greatest instrumentality 
for making progress.” In Boston there is a principals’ club that 
meets once a month, the meetings being conducted by the city-super- 
intendent, and there are a few volunteer teachers’ clubs that meet from 
time to time; but the superintendents do not meet their teachers for 
the purpose of instructing them. 

The number of supervisors in Boston is ample for doing the most 
admirable work through the instrumentality of teachers’ meetings. 
There being only twelve hundred teachers in Boston, the city-super- 
intendent might conveniently meet all his teachers once a month by 
dividing them into sections of one hundred and fifty and holding two 
educational conferences weekly. And the assistant-superintendents 
might readily organize enough classes in psychology and pedagogy to 
meet all the teachers in smaller bodies once a week. I feel confident 
that until something is done in this way to stimulate the teachers no 
material advance of the Boston schools can reasonably be expected. 

Boston has for many years had rare opportunities, so that, had the 
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proper progressive spirit prevailed, its schools might to-day be in ad- 
vance of all others in the country. Judged by their reputation, it is 
not at all improbable that they were ahead in previous years. During 
the last decade, however, there has been a great educational revolution 
in this country, nearly all the good schools now existing having been 
developed within that period. It would appear as if the Boston 
schools had during this time been resting, meanwhile allowing the 
progressive schools to run ahead of them, leaving them somewhere 
near the middle of the list. If the Boston educators fail to wake up 
soon, it is more than probable that before another decade has passed 
they will find their schools among those at the end of the list. It ap- 
pears to me that they do not recognize their position. At a princi- 
pals’ meeting I heard a member say in substance that he could not 
understand why people spoke so much of improving the Boston 
schools, as, in his opinion, they were already as good as elementary 
schools could be expected to be. At the same meeting I heard one 
of the assistant-superintendents remark that the Boston schools were 
ahead and that they must try to keep them ahead. There certainly 
is no greater barrier to progress than the feeling that things are per- 
fect. The sooner the Boston educators recognize the fact that their 
schools can safely stand a material advance the better will be their 
chances of getting them where they belong. 


J. M. RIce. 





THE FUTURE OF POETRY. 


As a critic Matthew Arnold has moments when he irritates; he 
tempts one at times to lay hands on father Parmenides. He writes 
occasionally as if he had bought Truth at a fair, as Englishmen 
used to do their wives, and had put a rope around her neck and led 
her away by main force to mutual dalliance. But when all allowances 
are made, what a victorious figure he appears! Sainte-Beuve, a man 
of peace, is not comparable with him in effectiveness. His life was 
one long war against fixed ideas and formulas and flourishing medi- 
ocrity. He moved with the confident assurance of the Greek hero, 
clad first in his own invulnerability and then in the armor of the god- 
dess. His main effort was to impose poetry on mankind. He be- 
lieved that men and women would be, if not saved, at least made 
more interesting by an habitual use of poetry. Le prescribed poetry 
for most of the maladies of theage. “The future of poetry,” he wrote 
in his introduction to Ward’s “ English Poets,” “is immense.” 

It is well to recur to such a word as this at a time when we are all 


taking stock of our poetical assets, when many people are resignedly 
prepared to think that we have buried poetry with the poets. One 
can only quote to those who hold this opinion what Sir Guyon says 
in the garden of Acrasia to the unfortunate being who prefers to re- 
tain his porcine shape when his companions are re-translated into 


“a 


humanity: “Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish mind.” It is 
not necessary to regard such creatures, but there are people not 
really in need of exorcisement who yet fail to give their days and 
nights to poetry, and with these we may speak. I desire to write, 
not a defence of poetry, but a statement of some of its rights, 
privileges, and ancient immunities. Of writing defences of poetry 
there is indeed no end. Why does not some one write a defence of 
prose? It ought not to require argument to compel men to do 
themselves some particular good, but it does. Nearly all the other 
arts have an official standing. They are endowed, perpetuated, made 
part of the apparatus of life. But we are as incredulous of poetry 
as of the sea-serpent, and the affidavits of those who have seen the 
thing itself do not convince a skeptical world. 
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There are those among us to-day who admit the power and per- 
suasiveness of poetry but deny the necessity of the formal art. To 
them one must try to justify the ways of metre to men. There are 
those who think that faith, idealism, distinction, the very breath of 
the nostrils of poetry, the light of her countenance, are no longer 
possible now that science and material welfare and universal democ- 
racy have made us all so happy and so good. To such I must whis- 
per that faith, idealism, and distinction are such admirable inventions 
that if poetry will help us preserve or win them back we ought all 
to offer up hecatombs to Apollo. And there are those who, seeing the 
great luminaries of English verse that assembled toward the beginning 
of the century and marched almost in a body over the sky of literature 
now sink one by one under the horizon grave, seeing this great col- 
lateral movement, feel that the vigor of the race and the resources of 
the language must be for a time exhausted. To these it is difficult 
to reply. 

In literature nothing will answer but the actual performance. Yet 
it may be urged that poems, like men, must come of age before they 
‘an acquire a legal status. Neither new poems nor new bottles of 
wine can have that ethereal flavor, that cobwebbed crust which time 
alone imparts. Fifty years ago Tennyson was “ Miss Alfred,” Ar- 






















nold was “a frog croaking upon Helicon,” Hawthorne “one of those 





visionists.” ‘The mass of men feel vaguely that there is a divorce be- 
tween poetry and plain fact. Poets and the critics of poets have indulged 
in such airs, have perpetrated such flights into the inane, that honest 
folk rub their eyes and stare and presently condemn as pure folly a 
business that makes such pretensions. Mrs. Browning with her chrysms 







and apocalypses and other ecstatic things which she pours so plenti- 
fully on the heads of her poets (and she deals mainly in poets), Ten- 
nyson with his injunction to “ vex not the poet’s mind,” and others with 
more in a like vein, have spread abroad the impression that the larg- 
est, most humane, in reality the simplest of arts is a thing suitable only 
for idiots and children. Poetry has claimed a monopoly, a patent 
royal over imagination, insight, the feeling for truth and beauty, and 
has treated prose as a mere squatter on the lands of fancy and romance. 

Surely prose, the prose of literature or of life, has an equal estate 
with poetry in all these fine things, though she may become a poor 
relation by her manner of handling them. Poetry does not need any 
usurped possessions, and it were better for her to throw all such back 
into the hotch-pot and havea fresh and fair division with the other heirs. 
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I do not see why Shakespeare must needs resign half his wits when 
writing the divine talk of his comedies, why Milton’s imagination 
does not fulmine behind his high-banked, heaven-filling prose sen- 
tences, why Burke should not be the inspired reporter of the Gazette 
of the World. No, the ideas of men are the common property of lan- 
guage in whatever form it may utter itself. 

It remains for poetry to prove that by its use of language it raises 
such ideas to a higher power, gives them a more lasting effect. Litera- 
ture was not invented yesterday and the common consent of mankind 
allows this claim. Thirty centuries of succession have made the throne 
of literature legitimate in the line of poetry. But some of its causes 
of superiority are simple, are apparent, are almost elementary to state. 
To begin with, poetry is the shorthand of literature. Verse tends to 

: concentration, prose to diffusion. The aim of all expression is defi- 
niteness, the vivid, instantaneous rendering of the thing thought. 
Verse by the pregnant lucidity to which its close-packed form compels 
it, by the images and metaphors with which it seeks to evade the use 
of many words, attains more successfully and more usually than prose 
the definite and the concrete. This concentration is an immense ad- 

! vantage. Mankind is on a long march and must discard all superflu- 
ous impedimenta and content itself with what is easiest carried. 

' Our memories find themselves more at home with language that 

has a cadence, a reverberation, an echo, than with unmarked, unmodu- 

lated prose. It is the fortune of a pithy saying to be turned torhythm 
and tagged with rhyme. The intellects of children begin to walk with 
the aid of crutches of rhyme, and we older children in our conversa- 
tion or our writing use the phrases and lines and couplets of the 
poets as we once did the chairs that helped our tottering steps in 
infancy. Furthermore, verse has an apparent symmetry, a balance, 

a proportion of parts which is wanting in prose and seems to an- 

swer to some need of the human mind. 

There are authors, De Quincey among them, who claim that prose 
has laws governing its outward form as real if not as rigid a3 those 
of verse. But such laws are not discernible to the ordinary eye, and 
when De Quincey himself tries to exemplify them he seems merely 
to aim beyond prose and to fall short of poetry. Compared with the 
drill and discipline of verse, prose has the disorder of a mob, or at 
least the non-coherent movement of the procession of life in a city 
street. It may almost be said that verse is to prose as a bird is to 
the wind in which it floats. One is a complete organism with voli- 
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tion and power, the other a blind force. Poetry has a motion whose 
rapidity begets a heat and brightness that prose knows not. In the 
quickening revolution the wheel of language disappears, the author 
forgets himself, and we call the result inspiration. In its best mo- 
ments poetry seems to bring out that harmony which is in immortal 
spirits, in the order of nature—and dissonance and discord melt in song. 

It is unfortunate that such words as song, measure, harmony, and 
others are indifferently applied to two arts, poetry and music. Music, 
the Cinderella of the arts, “made in the last promotion of the blest,” 
seems disposed of late to take advantage of this confusion to subject 
her elder sister to her rule. “If music and sweet poetry agree ”’—but 
do they? I cannot see that poetry and music are any nearer related 
than mathematics and music. All three have in number a common 
property. In this sense poetry and music may be one, and so may 
poetry and the integral calculus and poetry and a great many other 
things. When we reach back to the basal unity we may call it music 
or what we will, but in this world of difference it is well enough for 
every tub to stand on its own bottom. For the confounding of things 
which are essentially separate is the root of all sophistication. An 
artist who talks of a “symphony in yellow,” or a musician who calls 
his composition a“ tone-poem,” is on the road to taking a silk umbrella 
out of a stand in which he has placed a cotton one. The business of 
meum and tuwm is dificult enough in this enticing world without 
morality being relaxed in the sphere of art. 

Sidney Lanier thought that verse was the art of harmonious sound. 
In a language like ours where sibilants, and not only sibilants but the 
dental sounds, hiss like adders, harmonious sound is difficult. Any 
one who has noticed in congregational singing, where words are pro- 
nounced in volume, the hiss which every half-second runs through 
the house, like the salutation to Satan on his return to the infernal do- 
minions in Milton, must doubt the malleability of words into music. 
Shelley, in the parlance we have to use, is a musical poet, but he is 
full of such lines as “In the first, sweet sleep of night,” “ The earth in 
fresh leaves drest,” which are poetic enough, but fly in the face of music. 

A word is an eidolon, an image, very much more than a sound. 
The order of words in verse is a2 movement, a dance, an intricate 
procession marching and countermarching, rather than a musical 
composition. Of course, as words are symbols of everything, they 
are necessarily symbols of nature’s harmonic sound. But it may be 
remarked in parenthesis that, taken in large, nature seems to be deaf 
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and dumb. The leaves may whisper as they grow or the stars sing 
as they roll, but such sounds are not audible. Sound in fact isa 
minor event in nature’s course. If music does not dominate poetry, 
neither does color nor the art of color. The Greeks, whose mythology 
is so marvellously acute, made Apollo the deity of both light and 
music, and modern research establishes the subtle inter-relation of 
the two forces. Verse uses both but is neither. 

Many poets and prose writers have of late descended upon litera- 
ture with palettes filled with pigment adjectives and have sought to 
render the effects of nature by direct transference. They seem not to 
know that poetry may be full of color without the use of color words, 
nay, may hold itself upright, as Dante said, without adjectives, by the 
verb and substantive alone. But even with adjectives the greater 
poets have an indirect way of using them. I have sometimes thought 
that they employ adjectives of spiritual import when describing 
material things and words of form and color when the content of the 
thought is moral or intellectual. This is, however, only a guess. 
Take Keats for example: 

** As when upon a trancéd summer night 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks branch-charméd by the earnest stars, 

Dream and so dream all night without a stir.” 
Here is nothing paintable. One cannot paint a “trancéd night” 
or “ branch-charméd trees” or “earnest stars.” The poet works by 
association of ideas, by remote metaphors, by mysterious suggestions, 
and thereby bodies forth a vision almost more real than reality itself. 

I have tried to disengage poetry from those other forms of human 
expression which threaten to crush it out. Ours is an age of confusion. 
Nothing is allowed to be unless it is something else. It would save a 
world of trouble if it were recognized that poetry, in logical phrase, is 
a method, not a system; that it is a way of handling facts, not any 
segregated number of facts. We have to confront people who want 
poetry to deal entirely with emotion, entirely with thought, entirely 
with psychic philosophy, entirely with a dozen different things. There 
are critics who think that poetry, like charity, should begin at home, 
and that Pegasus must pace every inch of his native pasture before 
breaking loose into the wilds of space. 

The claims of locality are especially strong in this country. We 
insist that our poets shall re-create their art out of their own American 
heads. I remember picking up a translation of the “Aneid” which 
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the author had taken the trouble to do in very tolerable blank-verse 
and happening on a passage in the preface where he nullified his work 
by protesting that to American readers a single stanza of our own 
Whittier was worth more than the entire poetry of Virgil. This dis- 
position to make poetry a protected home industry is unfortunate. 
Nearly all the great poetry of the world was archaic at the period of 
its production; it sought out remote times and places so that its 
divine make-believe might have an air of possibility. No creator has 
ever come into the world without finding a chaos awaiting him, and 
whether the chaos be within him or without him or beyond him, 
matters little if he has the power to fill it with order and life. The 
poet is our modern substitute for the Universal Pan and the whole 
world is his province, not any special place or time in it. 

De Quincey tells of an old Englishman, fond of discussion, who used 
to say to his guests: “ Here I am, in my own house, at my own table, 
and not one of you has got the common decency to contradict me.” 
Criticism, of late, has lost its gift of contradiction. We follow Sainte- 
Beuve’s method, the method of the mirror, and write appreciations, 
subtle delineations of single authors; but we do not draw compari- 
sons. Like Frederick’s guards everybody in Sainte-Beuve is six feet 
high, and I am sure I have read the obituary notices of half a score 
of English writers as great as Shakespeare. 

This seems an excessive allowance of greatness for the last half of 
the nineteenth century. It is barely possible that the constellation 
of our times will loom so large in the eyes of posterity. Indeed, it is 
hardly necessary to go back to Shakespeare to confront our late group 
of poets with comparisons. The great humanity of Burns, the kindling 
velocity of Byron, Keats’ elemental largeness, and W ordsworth’s brood- 
ing calm seem to some of us vaster poetical forces than our modern 
masters possess or are possessed by, and their diction has a sureness 
of ring, a certainty of stamp, which Tennyson alone of their successors 
has come near matching. Poets must have limitations, as houses 
must have walls, and readers unfortunately have limitations too; yet 
the repeated measuring by many minds of author with author will, in 
the course of time, give us some accurate verdict of the value of each. 
As Dr. Johnson says, we cannot call a river large or a mountain high 
save by comparison with other rivers or mountains. It may seem 
ingratitude to put our benefactors into the scales of measurement, but 
it is for their final good and ours. 

Under correction, therefore, I am inclined to think that the de- 
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cadence of poetry, which, we are told, set in only when the superior 
allurements of Darwin and Spencer enticed away romantic readers, 
can be dated back early in the century. Even Tennyson kicks the 
beam weighed against any of his robust predecessors. By a sort of 
eclectic selection he seems to have resumed in himself many of the 
qualities of his immediate masters, but always with a loss of their 
primal vigor and freshness. Compared with Keats he is Praxiteles 
after Pheidias; compared with Wordsworth he is a chanter in a 
cathedral choir beside a Druid of the dawn. Arnold is a classic, but 
is he not at the foot of his class? Did ever poet before cast his 
thought into such perfect mould with so little fire to fuse his materials ? 
Browning, since I must speak my mind without fear of those societies 
which menace the happiness of mankind and make plain people think 
that poetry, in Hazlitt’s phrase, will bite them—Browning seems 
destined to take the place of Pope and to vex the minds of future 
generations (for a very different reason, however) with the query, “Is 
he a poet?”” Whatever Pope’s deficiency in matter may be, no one 
ever questioned his supremacy in words. He sent his verbal shafts 
with the accuracy of Ulysses through all the rings of opinion until 
they fastened firmly in his target, the human mind. But it would 
take an order of the King to put any of Browning's phrases into gen- 
eral circulation. A writer may be stimulating, or subtle, or puzzling, 
but if he is not a master of language what has he to do with poetry? 
To turn from these grappling giants of English verse to their 
American contemporaries and rivals is like leaving an arena where 
blood and bruises abound and entering the precincts of a cloister 
where every footfall is a monition to peace. It is also to tread on 
dangerous ground. There must be no light jests here. Our patriot- 
ism, our fidelity to those who have done us service make us regard 
our accepted poets as sacred beings. Indeed, the way American audi- 
ences treat their poets reminds me of a story which Voltaire, I think, 
tells of a tribe of Indians, who care nothing for their females as long 
as these are young and blooming, but as soon as they fall into decay 
conceive a mighty passion for them, so that with every tooth a woman 
loses or every wrinkle she gains she is sure of a new adorer. 
Promotion with us goes by seniority. We grade the rank of our 
poets by the dates of their first publications. But distinction once 
gained, incense and burnt sacrifice is their unfailing due. Murder and 
arson and blasphemy would be better for our literature than this tepid 
acquiescence in everybody. The fiery enthusiasm which makes the 
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respective adherents of Gray and Collins, Keats and Shelley, Words- 
worth and Byron want to burn the idols of the opposing camp is 
utterly lacking in our way of worshipping our poets. Only Poe has 
strayed into the strife of the world, bas been loved and hated, has 
become interesting. Patroclus got more honor from the struggle of 
the heroes over his dismembered body than could have come to him 
by the most unanimous of funerals. One is tempted but has to fly 
the joy of saying something natural, something real about our 
American reputations. It may not be. Our pocts have been taken as 
read, they have been laid on the table; by a vote of the majority they 
are beyond discussion—they are American institutions. Let us honor 
their names and not venture to ask whether, taken singly or in a body, 
they can challenge comparison with the masters of haughty Greece 
or insolent Rome or imperious Albion. 

I am reluctant to accept the theory which makes the poet simply 
a child of his age, a creature of his circumstances. Great poets defy 
the calculations of average or the laws of evolution. They move the 
minds of men to make the events we note as epochs, as often as they 
follow after to record events. But doubtless a ferment of intellect 
or a rush of action are favorable to the production of poetry. The 
mountain peaks are lifted up by earthquakes which convulse the 
globe. Now the greater part of our century has been a time of settle- 
ment rather than of upheaval. The things which the revolutions of 
seventy-six and ninety-three disrooted are getting growth again. 
Man is taking back into his bosom the kings and dynasties he thought 
he had got rid of. More than this, he is attempting the laborious, 
the amazing task of making an aristocracy out of people who have 
become rich. The masses know what they want. It is material 
comfort, not equality or power. The next revolution will be for 
luxury, not for liberty. It is difficult for poetry to become enthu- 
siastic over the distribution of pianos; a capon for dinner every day 
is not an abstract idea. And such intellectual stir as is known to our 
time bas been inimical to poetry rather than helpful. The hypothesis 
of evolution, the rationalistic method of inquiry, have done their best 
to cut the ground from under the feet of faith and idealism. But 
poetry’s killing foe is wealth, and wealth of late has grown beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Money which can call into existence many of 
the arts, which can rear architectures, lay out gardens, which can even 
greatly help in the creation of music and painting—-money has no po- 
tency over the proud and disdainful Muse. 
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It is happily ordained for the good of the race that poets shall be 
miserable. In the old ballads the nightingale always leans her breast 
against a thorn. I hope there will never be a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to poets. Even when circumstances are favorable a 
great poet will manage to get his share of misery. At the highest 
pitch of his prosperity he will want to retire like Alceste into a 
wilderness. The comfort and contentment of a well-ordered world 
can be no joy to one who knows the dark foundations of man’s estate; 
the spectacle of a snug, self-suflicing existence can be no inspiration 
to him who yearns for greatness and for glory. 

One result of the toppling of our faiths in anything greater than 
ourselves and the vast increase among men of the comfortable belief 
in their own importance is the comparative disappearance or dis- 
esteem of poems of great length, such as are suited to embody the as- 
pirations and instincts of mankind at large, and the production and 
popularity of lyric poetry in which every human being can utter his 
own cry of existence. If the process goes on the great epics and 
dramas of the world will infallibly be gathered into the museums, 
like the remains of the Pterodactyl or Megatherium, and people will 
gaze on them with wonder and marvel at the energy: of the races 
which brought forth and endured such gigantic works of art. Every 
one will be his own poet, and lyrics, those structureless polypes of the 
sea of song, will be more plentiful than blackberries. Mr. Pater says 
somewhere, in that celebrated style which one must read with a book- 
mark, that lyric verse is superior to the other forms of the poetic art 
because it has a higher unity. It isa curious thought which finds a 
higher unity in Jock o’ Hazeldean than in the Wrath of Achilles or 
the Fall of Lucifer. But the fact is our minds have become too 
feeble to take in more than one idea at atime. We can appreciate 
momentary impressions, the dip of a swallow’s wing against the sky, 
the bending of a flower-stalk; but we are incapable of receiving any 
impulse from the large, the continuing things of life, from the roll-call 
of the stars, or the measured march of night and day. 

It is ill prophesying when one does not know. The future of 
poetry is as certain as the future of anything else; but the poetry of 
the future—to that we cannot give a date or description. At any 
moment some poet may by a lucky stroke reveal an unsuspected 
pocket of golden ore and the world will be the richer for it. It may 
be that the circumstances which seem at war with poetic effort are 
just those needed to encourage and call it forth. Or we may indulge 
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the hope that the increasing wealth and luxury of men may have their 
usual end, and that corruption and decay may set in and flame forth 
in colors of such grain and dye that poets looking on will dip their 
pencils in the hues of sunset and eclipse and body forth visions to 
enchant the coming years. Or they may, penetrated with disgust at 
the spectacle, tune their lyres to hail the dawning of a purer, simpler 
time, they may sing of new Saturnian reigns—and so the circle round. 

I began this article by quoting with joy a saying of Arnold’s; I 
must end it with a reservation in regard to his position on poetry. 
When Shelley remarks that poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of mankind, the assertion may have a certain vague and indirect truth, 
but it is impossible of verification in any exact sense. Poems as they 
have hitherto been constructed are not entirely schools of virtue, nor 
could any Justinian codify from literature a system of law or ethics 


which men would care to substitute for their present jurisprudence 


and morality. Similarly when Arnold expresses the belief that poetry 
will more and more draw to itself the forces of religion, he fails in that 
moderation of opinion and utterance which he so much commends. 

Poetry is not going to save anybody’s soul; that is what religion 
at least promises to do. Poetry is not the art of administering affairs 
nor the art of expounding prophecy. It is the art which fills our 
minds with the happiest and loftiest images and impressions, it is the 
art which makes us more contented within ourselves and more agree- 
able to those about us. It has its office to inspire, to charm, to console; 
its business is to show us that the things of life which most assert 
themselves to be realities are neither so real nor so important as they 
claim to be. Its future is immense, because when actualities oppress, 
when utilities task, when “ tired of all these for restful death we cry,” 
we need merely open our books and without struggle partake the 
strife, without effort to attain the ease, without putting off mortality 
to have part in the immortality of those sole things which show a sem- 
blance of eternal life—the creations of the divine poets. Ponce de 
Leon sailed far for his fabled Fountain of Youth, but the wiser man 
is he who reaches down his Homer or his Shakespeare and discovers 
therein the spring the Spaniard failed to find. 


CHARLES LEONARD MOoorE. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 


THERE are two reasons for the turmoil and unrest in American 
housekeeping. One is the rapid change of fortune, so common in this 
country, and the other is the difficulty of adjusting the relations of 
employer and employed in a republic whose people are not free from 
aristocratic traditions and aspirations. If the essence of democracy 
is that all things should be at a dead level, the practical working of 
democracy makes everybody tumble over his neighbor in order to 
reach that level. Where all the atoms are free to struggle for prece- 
dence, social conditions are necessarily as unstable as the sea. 

If the reader is not a recent immigrant, but has had some oppor- 
tunity to observe the course of events in our country, he must have 
remarked how few families there are who retain the relative social 
importance they had a hundred years ago. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board, here and there in the fringe of the thirteen colonies, you may 
find people living on the same land that their ancestors owned before 
the Revolution and in relatively the same style. These people are 
usually outside the largest cities, which are the gathering-places of 
the new, and they are more frequently found in the North, for south 
of Washington the Civil War submerged everything. 

For the rest of our fellow-citizens change has been the law of life. 
The course of our successful people may be traced in this way: born 
in an unpainted cottage on a husk bed, the youth goes barefoot to 
school, fights his way through college on an empty purse, marries, 
starts in his profession, and begins to rise. If the infant is born in the 
city, the chief difference is that he does not stop for an education, but 
hustles himself into business as soon as he can count. The lower the 
circumstances of childhood the greater the “ bounce” they give the 


successful man, and the more he delights to boast of them in after- 
life. The partner of this progressive and, when he has used honor- 
able means, truly respectable citizen is, if he marries young, a woman 
duly circumstanced like himself, possibly more gently conditioned, 
and usually of vastly greater social ambition. How must their style 
of living vary at different periods of life! What adroitness and alert- 
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ness they must exercise to make their domestic habits keep pace with 
their expanding fortune! What anxiety lest in an unwary moment 
they revert to the manner of a previous social condition ! 

I remember hearing a judge of the Supreme Court say that in his 
youth he frequently woke on a winter morning and found the bed 
covered with snow which had sifted in through the rafters, and yet 
in his age this excellent man found a house with twenty-two rooms 
heated by steam throughout none too great for his comfort. I know 
other people, and so must you, who were brought up where the whole 
family bathed in the kitchen sink. These people in middle age have 
separate bath-rooms for every member of the household. 

Others of our friends began housekeeping without napkins; they 
now use different finger-bowls for each meal and have their dinner 
served in courses. It is marvellous how quickly the enterprising 
American accustoms himself to change of circumstances, even those 
most deeply impressed on his childhood. We see people who once 
thought a meal of salt pork and fried eggs a luxury now eating 
cucumbers in January without a shiver. We may know others that 
started in married life without a silver teaspoon who now are not con- 
tent unless they can have strawberry forks and ice-cream knives. 
This change from a struggle for something to eat and drink to a strife 
for the most elaborate and luxurious way of accomplishing the eat- 
ing and drinking is so common that it may be described as almost 
typical of our American life. 

I am not lamenting the good old times. I know that, despite our 
enormous growth in wealth, social distinctions are far less marked 
than they were in pre-Revolutionary days. Nothing now commands 
any particular respect. Official life has lost nearly all its dignity. 
You may look out of your window and see the Governor of the State 
hustled off the sidewalk by a small boy. Once the whole school- 
house would have been drawn up in line and would have courtesied 
as the great man passed. The professions cannot maintain their 
precedence. The minister is no longer surrounded by a halo, and 
the college-president bows before the pork-packer. The editor has 
become the employee of a corporation. The army and navy, fol- 
lowing European traditions, once piqued themselves on social distinc- 
tion; but the officers are now obliged to marry heiresses to maintain 
their position, and competitive examinations have thrown open to 
every one the doors of West Point and Annapolis. 

If you wish further proof that our ancestors were not more humble 
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and lowly in spirit than ourselves, look in Lydia Maria Child’s “ Frugal 
Housewife ” (your grandmother doubtless had a copy), and there, amid 
directions for dressing tripe and covering up the pump at night to 
keep it from freezing, you will find most excellent wise counsel about 
living within your means, and lamentations over the extravagance of 
the period, and sage parables showing what becomes of the young 
people who buy alabaster vases for their parlors when they have not 
copper kettles for their kitchens. Our grandparents were no better 
than we, but they had not the opportunities for making money so 
rapidly, and consequently of creating social confusion on so large a 
scale. The conditions of life were more simple, and though Thomas 
Brooks, of Charlestown, might own silver plate whose weight was 
one thousand dollars (that was their honest way of estimating the 
value of their flagons and porringers in honest coin), his neighbors 
never expected to do more than eat their porridge from pewter. 
Now if everybody does not have silver plate, all have silver-plated, 
and a steel table fork is almost as much a curiosity as a warming-pan. 

The gradual evolution of American housekeeping may best be 
traced in New England. The log-cabin and garrison-house period 
may be passed over with a word, because that time is sufficiently re- 
mote to have become picturesque, and consequently familiar as the 
theme of the poet, the romancer, and the antiquarian. Necessity made 
labor dignified in those days. The men worked in the fields, the 
women in the kitchen; but both men and women had a great many 
other occupations besides farming and housework. Both men and 
women knew the elements of several trades, and they made the things 
now bought at stores. It is as familiar as a Fourth of July oration to 
be told that the men used to shoe their ploughs with iron they had 
hand-wrought, and that the women spun and wove the cloth and 
household linen. 

The next stage of social habits is illustrated by the frame house, 
examples of which still survive in many parts of New England. The 
house was built about the great chimney. The kitchen was the main 
living-room and the scene of all domestic processes. At either end 
were two small bedrooms, where the family slept because they were 
nearest the one winter fire. In front were the two “ fore’ rooms—par- 
lor and “settin’-room,” parlor and bedroom, parlor and store-room, as 
the case might be—and between was crowded a narrow entry with a 
staircase huddled up against the chimney. The path to the front door 
was rarely shovelled in winter, and the two “fore” rooms and the 
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entry were cold storage-vaults, except on rare occasions. Upstairs 
there was one chamber or more, but the greater part was probably 
an unfinished loft. 

Housekeeping was easy in those days. ‘The family lived in so small 
a space that house-cleaning was reduced to a minimum. Seldom more 
than one room had a carpet. There was no briec-d-brac to dust, no 
silver to rub, a half-dozen thin teaspoons being often the only precious 
metal in the household besides a string of gold beads. There was no 
upholstered furniture for moths and buffalo-bugs to corrupt, because 
painted wooden or flag-bottomed chairs often constituted the acme of 
elegance for the parlor. The family cooked, ate, washed, sat, sewed, 
and almost slept in the kitchen. No wonder that the housewife could 
do all the in-doors work, make all the clothes, nurse her children, 
“watch” with the neighboring sick, knit pillow-cases of stockings, 
piece scores of patch-work quilts, and braid dozens of rugs, besides 
finding time to go to meeting, attend funerals, and to lay out the dead. 

The transition from the rural frame house to the house with mod- 
ern improvements, which is the style that governs us now, began with 
the evolution of the dining-room. I thought at first that it was the 
stove that was responsible; but the stove and the various forms of 
cellar heat which have supplanted it were merely incidental and ac- 
cessory. With the dining-room began “the putting on of style,” 
the ignoring of the process of cooking, the separation of the house- 
hold into the serving and the served. The kitchen became degraded ; 
it was no longer the centre of family life, Mrs. Katy Scudder’s 
“throne-room,” as Mrs. Stowe calls it in “ The Minister’s Wooing”’; 
it was a distinctly inferior part of the house, and as such was put 
in the care of inferiors. From this all sorts of specialization were 
easy. People must have wash-bowls in their rooms; the family 
ablutions were no longer performed in a tin basin or at the pump 
in the back yard. They must have a nursery for their children; 
in old days children were such a recognized adjunct of the family 
that mothers used to take their nursing infants to sewing-circles, to 
meeting, and even to balls. 

With the specialized house began the rise of the servant-girl prob- 
lem. In the log-cabin period each family did all its own work, and 
neighbors sometimes “ exchanged.”’ In the next stage families took a 
child to bring up or hired “help” from neighboring households; the 
“help” ate and worked with the family. They were of the same 
nationality and attended the same church. It was as nearly a demo- 
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cratic state of society as the world has ever seen. Traces of it still 
survive in our New England villages. Within a few years a lady 
of my acquaintance applied to the local washerwoman for her services 
and was refused. “ But you do washing for other people?’ “ Yes,” 
replied the matron of the tubs, “ but you have never called on me.” 
Instances like this make us feel that the republic is’not wholly gone 
to decay. 

The present state of American household service in the house with 
modern improvements, outside of the largest cities, may be described 
as the woman with one “girl.” “Servant” the employers sometimes 
call her, but “servant” is a ludicrous term in the singular number. 
In the European sense, signifying a wholly distinct class of inferiors, 
servants are as impossible in a continuing republic as slaves. The 
change from the “help” of former years to the modern hirelings 
was accomplished in several ways. The development of the dining- 
room I believe to be the first cause. As soon as social distinctions 
began to be made, it was impossible to get American girls. The 
degradation of household service was completed by the introduction 
of foreign labor. The change was similar to that which took place in 
the factories, although the latter was more sudden. I have been told 
by a friend who lived in Lowell at the time exactly how it took place. 

Weall know that in the early days of Lucy Larcom American girls 
of excellent family and superior intelligence were employed in the 
mills. When summer came these girls, who had been brought up in 
good country homes, could not endure the heat and confinement of the 
city. They longed for the green grass and blueberry pastures of their 
childhood. They had to have vacations or they fell ill. The managers 
tried the experiment of substituting the robust Irish peasants who 
were coming in great numbers into the country. When the first Irish 
girl was introduced into one of the departments of one of the Lowell 
factories every American girl in the room left. The places were filled 
by Irish. In this manner room after room was vacated by one 
nationality and replaced by the other, until in a short time not 
an American mill girl was left in Lowell. The Irish race has become 
so assimilated with our own that we may forget how its first ignorant 
representatives appeared to our rigid New England parents. Alien 
in thought, habits, and religion, almost in speech, the early Irish im- 
migrants occupied a position at the North almost as distinct as that of 
the colored people at the South, and “Paddy” had somewhat the 
same meaning as “ nigger.” 
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The quality of any work is ranked largely according to the quality 
of the person that performs it. When Irish girls were introduced 
into household service they carried the service down with them. 
Doubtless other causes besides immigration would have brought about 
this change. As soon as people began to get money they wished to 
live luxuriously. They bought fine clothes and found that to wear 
them to advantage they must refrain from labor. They filled their 
houses with modern improvements and discovered that the new con- 
veniences required incessant care. Whereas houses in the olden time 
had dirt cellars and raftered garrets, they now have basements and 
third stories, painted, plastered, curtained, and as much trouble to 
keep clean as any of the first-floor rooms. As people became edu- 
cated and travelled, they observed that life went very comfortably 
in Europe for the upper classes (to which theoretically every Ameri- 
can belongs), and they thought they weuld try to import a few foreign 
notions into their own domestic management. Alas for silly human 
nature, always trying to overreach, to stand on somebody else, to 
gamble with fate! Our short-sighted newly-rich Americans did not 
reflect that to have upper-class comforts we must have lower-class 
service, and that when society is divided into fixed strata the state 
ceases to be a republic. 

I suppose that we ought to regard with joy the long wail that goes 
up from the American household over its one “servant.”” We ought 
to contemplate with satisfaction the trials and cares of the mistress 
and the inefliciency and impudence of the maid. We ought to smile 
at the struggle for independence going on in the typical republican 
kitchen. I say “typical,” for I do not know how otherwise to char- 
acterize the conditions of the mass of intelligent, well-to-do American 
citizens. If we were to draw our ideas of contemporary social life 
from the fashionable magazine stories we might believe that the only 
people living in this country were the families that kept a butler, a 
brougham, and a summer villa, and that the few outsiders existed only 
as curiosities among the canyons of the West, the mountain fastnesses 
of the South, and the remote back towns of New England. 

In the absence of statistics Iam unable to say whether the single- 
domestic or one-girl system is the most prevalent style of American 
housekeeping; but it is certainly the most characteristic. The primi- 
tive plan where each family does all its own work is found in every 
land; but in non-republican countries it is confined to the peasantry, 
a class that does not exist with us. The complex plan, where each 
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family supports as many retainers as it can afford, is found among the 
rich minority of our large cities, who cultivate, as far as they can in a 
democratic climate, the style of the European leisure classes. 

It is to me an interesting fact that the characteristic American type 
of housekeeping stops at one domestic. In Europe, if people have 
any domestics, they have at least two. I suppose no English man 
or woman will ever be able to understand how families may move in 
society in this country (outside the largest cities) and keep but one 
maid-of-all-work. The life of the average housekeeper in a New Eng- 
land town is beset with cares and perplexities innumerable. With one 
domestic, who often cannot perform a single duty without oversight, 
with the care of the children and the family sewing ever at hand, with 
unannounced company arriving at any hour, the matron is expected 
to belong to a literary club, to have her meals served in the style of 
her neighbor who keeps several servants, to help get supper at the 
church sociables, to serve as director in the charitable society, and to 
be ready to receive callers at three o’clock every afternoon. 

The last item illustrates the difficulty of the situation. In a rural 
neighborhood the occasional visitor would bring her work and expect 
to find her hostess likewise employed. In a large city the matron 
would have her “day,” and having plenty of leisure, would not sub- 
mit to its infraction. To add to all this, American women in moderate 
circumstances are probably the best-educated women in the world and 
the ones most eager for self-culture and most alive to the higher uses 
of life. The sufferings of such a woman, caught in the vise of the aver- 
age American housekeeping plan, have been adequately described in 
only one book, “The Story of Avis.” How many thousands of other 
women, perhaps without the artistic gift of Miss Phelps’ heroine, have 
hopelessly struggled on, scourged by the Puritan conscience and 
stimulated by the democratic atmosphere, which makes no allowance 
for inequalities of fortune, strength, or ability, till they have yielded 
up their sacrificed lives! 

Why do not American women keep more servants? To many 
people this would seem only an aggravation of the evil. It is enough 
to have one ignorant, wasteful, dish-breaking, relation-feeding foreigner 
in our homes; with two we should be obliged to seek shelter else- 
where. But suppose competent domestics could be obtained: their 
expense would place them beyond the reach of all but rich families. 
In no country is domestic labor so well paid as in America, and in no 
country is the service so unsatisfactory. Before the Civil War the 
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regular wages for the ordinary maid-of-all-work was one dollar and a 
half a week. Now the most ignorant importation from a European 
hovel, who does not know a dust-pan by sight, who “does not pre- 
fer” to wash, who will break and burn at pleasure and stop up the 
sink-drain without remorse, cannot be induced to come and board 
in any family at less than three dollars a week. 

But the wages paid are the smaller item of expense. Where is the 
family that would dare offer in the kitchen any less costly fare than 
appears in the dining-room? In Europe the servants do not dream 
of eating the same food as the people whom they serve. In America 
a separate table applies to time and place only, never to things to eat. 
As Americans live better than any other nation, and as the cook has 
the first choice of everything brought into the house, the cost of the food 
of the average domestic probably exceeds her wages in every case. 

Household service is better paid than almost any other manual 
labor performed by women. It is done under more comfortable sur- 
roundings than many kinds of work in factories, in sewing-rooms and 
shops. It must be the natural lot of the larger portion of women who 
marry. ‘“‘ Why, then,” exclaims the woe-begone housewife, “is it im- 
possible for me, willing to pay high wages, to get any trustworthy, 
efficient service in my kitchen?” 

When people lament that intelligent, self-respecting girls will 
starve at any other occupation before entering household service, I 
think of the orations delivered at agricultural fairs. The city mag- 
nate, lawyer, banker, politician, or whatever he may be, comes out into 
the country, extols the beauties of rural life, exhorts the boys to stick 
to the farm, and exalts agriculture as the noblest occupation under the 
sun. I always wonder at the boldness of the speaker and at the meek- 
ness of the audience. I wonder that they do not punctuate every 
period with a chorus of “Why don’t you try it yourself?” He 
knows and they know that nothing earthly would induce him or any 
other man wishing a comfortable income to depend upon one-horse 
farming for a living. He knows and they know that there is no po- 
litical economist like the man who has got ahead in the world and 
wishes to restore the balance by shoving his fellows behind. He 
knows and they know that no occupations are so much to be shunned 
as those which editors and orators are always urging other people to 
undertake. The fault with farming is that it brings in no money. 
The fault with household service is that it commands no respect. - Mr. 
Bellamy is not the only writer who has rebuked our inconsistency 
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in compelling those within our power to perform certain necessary 
labor and then in despising them for doing it. People will fight for 
glory who cannot be hired for money. The Sisters of Charity shrink 
from no service, however loathsome, because spiritual enthusiasm goes 
with it and honor is the reward of their order. Many women will cook 
in the homes of the poor on account of the romance of benevolence 
who would feel abused if they had to do the same work for their own 
families. So long as servants are regarded asa distinct class, separated 
from the rest of society by insuperable barriers, so long will there be 
no health in the social body. 

The only way to make cooking, cleaning, and the other forms of 
housework respectable is to have this labor performed by respected 
people. Education or training is the first step in raising a workman 
in esteem. We ought to profit by the history of the trained nurses. 
A friend of mine visiting in Ottawa a few years ago was rather sur- 
prised to meet at various social assemblies a trained nurse who, as the 
guest of Lady L—, was the heroine of the hour. Knowing that the 
English are not wont to treat governesses or other cultivated people 
in their employ with special consideration, the American girl could 
not understand the enthusiasm with which the profession of nursing 
was regarded. The conservative English adopt some new ideas more 
quickly than we, but few Americans need to be told that nursing is 
now looked forward to as a profession by hundreds of American girls 
of good families and refined antecedents. The work is often hard and 
sometimes of the most menial order; the nurses have to wear uni- 
forms when on duty, and they must become members of others’ 
households; but their knowledge gives them recognized authority, 
and their service in saving life confers on them a badge of merit. 

Another kind of service has lately risen in dignity because it has 
been taken up by cultivated people. At the summer resorts in many 
parts of the country, notably at the White Mountains, the dining- 
room attendance bas passed into the hands of college students and 
local school-mistresses. A quick eye, a steady hand, a sure foot, and 
a long memory are the essentials for a skilful hotel waiter, and these 
requirements are admirably met by our keen-witted youth who are 
struggling for an education. Their position is recognized by those 
guests whose wealth is not recently acquired. I lately happened to 
be seated at table under the shadow of Chocorua with a gentleman 
who was a cosmopolitan of Colonel Higginson’s description—at home 
even in his own country. Being familiar with the society of Euro- 
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pean capitals, this gentleman appreciated the social conditions of dif- 
ferent peoples. When the pretty waitress, evidently the village school- 
mistress and probably a descendant of some Revolutionary soldier, 
came for orders, the gentleman at once addressed her as “ Miss.” 

The great reason why housework is repugnant to self-respecting 
Americans is not so much on acount of the work itself, for other kinds 
of labor are hard and monotonous, but on account of the conditions 
under which it is performed. The single domestic lacks society; 
she is isolated from the family life and she can never call any time 
her own. Girls will work all day amid the steam of a laundry, the 
fumes of a factory, the bad air of a sewing-room, because there they 
have companionship, their hours are defined, and they are their own 
mistresses when the day’s work is done. It is impossible to have 
these conditions in domestic service except in very wealthy families, 
and there the workers must be branded as servants. As there is 
every probability that house-wages will go higher rather than lower, 
and as the girls will not come to the houses, the houses must go to 
the girls. 

In thickly-settled communities with modern apparatus it is becom- 
ing more and more practicable to have household labor done outside 
the house. There isan immense waste of force in the average kitchen. 
The time, labor, and fire spent in cooking a dinner for a small family 
would often suffice for one four times as large. It is possible to make 
a great reduction in the kinds of food that need to be cooked at home. 
One important item that might be eliminated is bread-making. Every- 
body, except on remote farms, has given up the making of butter, and 
it is needless to state that the creamery grade is far superior to the 
average home-made article. The quality of bread could probably be 
as much improved if it were made scientifically in large quantities 
from the best material. 

Other departments of housekeeping besides cooking can be handed 
over to skilled outside labor. All kinds of carpet-cleaning, rug-beat- 
ing, and window-washing can be hired by the hour in cities. Even 
such daily routine as dusting, lamp-trimming, and dish-washing can 
be performed in the same way. Work of this sort in elegant houses 
must be done by people of intelligent minds and careful fingers who 
understand the value of costly bric-d-brac. It has opened up a new 
occupation for women of refinement suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources. If we could get rid of the old feudal idea which we inherit 
from England, that we must feed and lodge and exercise a paternal 
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control over all people in our employ, we could specialize our work 
to our own advantage and the self-respect of our domestics. 

The latest phase of American housekeeping, which throws a hope- 
ful side-light on the situation, is the “ girl-bachelor” establishment, 
which is springing up in all our large cities. This method is probably 
derived from the customs of art-life abroad, where economy is so well 
understood, combined with a reminiscence of the girl’s own school or 
college experience, when tempting spreads were evolved in one’s 
study-parlor over a gas-stove. 

This is the way one of a trio of young college women, two of 
whom had earned the degree of Ph.D., describes their family life in 
her class letter: 


**We hire a house of eight rooms, [It was in the country.] All our laundry 
work is done outside. Our bread is sent up from the city. [Observe that bread- 
making is always given up when people are trying to live simply.] On Satur- 
days we hire native talent to come in and scrub. We have a boy to tend our 
furnace and do our chores. The rest we do ourselves. [They were all engaged 
in teaching.] Come and see us. Our house is made of India-rubber, and I wish 
you could taste my chicken croquettes.” 


There are hundreds of little flats in New York and other cities 
where two or more bright business and professional women have 
joined forces and solved the housekeeping problem, independent 
alike of the boarding-mistress and the servant-girl. Such a way of 
living does not admit of ostentation, hardly of ceremony; perhaps, 
like Mrs. Whitney’s “Real Folks,” the ladies may dine in their 
kitchen or “kitch” in their dining-room. But we may be hopeful 
about the future when people of culture are willing to perform the 
humble tasks of every day. 


FraNcES M. ABBOTT. 
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IMMINENT DANGER FROM THE SILVER-PURCHASE 
ACT. 


On December 26 last, Mr. Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
announced that in three weeks $12,000,000 of gold had been sent 
abroad, all of which was taken from the Treasury. ‘“ Bradstreet’s” 
reports that on the nineteenth of that month “the New York share 
market reached the verge of panic. Rates for called loans touched 
forty per cent.” It was almost impossible on that day to borrow 
money in New York except with the agreement to repay in gold. 
The month of December has for twelve years past, with one excep- 
tion, shown an excess of imports of gold, which have averaged 
$3,800,000. Ordinary trade conditions at the present time furnish 
no reason for the exportation of gold. The fact that the stringency of 
the money market on December 19 was relieved by large loans of ster- 
ling exchange in New York by foreign bankers indicates that the 
auses for the exportation of gold are internal, and the financial jour- 
nals of the country are agreed that the silver-purchase act of July 
14, 1890, is directly responsible for the disappearance of gold from 
our country and the state of alarm which prevails in the money 
market. 

Fear is an element in monetary conditions which may be as serious 
in its effects as reason, and the experience of last December indicates 
a dangerous state of uneasiness in financial circles. It has, however, 
been an evil in the discussion of our monetary questions that tem- 
porary and surface indications of disaster have been too often made 
the basis of argument. The greatest weapon which the inflatienist 
legislators have had in discussion has been the repeated failure of 
predictions of disaster. It would be well if at last the business com- 
munity were aroused to the contemplation of easily determined condi- 
tions which will bring us to the edge of a crisis only when the inevitable 
forward movement makes the crisis inevitable. 

It is hardly realized by bankers themselves what an enormous 
change has taken place in the last five years in the relation of our 
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paper money to the gold which is available for redemption purposes 
in the Treasury.’ 

Taking the last official statement of imports and exports of gold 
and silver for the five years preceding the Ist of December, 1892, it 
appears that the net exports of gold for the five years have been 
$147,000,000, an average in round numbers of $30,000,000 each year. 
In the same time the net exports of silver have been about $64,000,000, 
or about $13,000,000 annually. If, as is estimated, the net product 
of gold for five years available for coinage purposes has been $95,- 
000,000, it appears that we have sent it all abroad and drawn upon 
our accumulated gold to the extent of $52,000,000. Our Treasury 
has since 1888 lost $79,000,000 of gold. In the same time the Treas- 
ury has added $168,000,000 to its silver fund. 

The critical nature of our present situation appears not only in 
the smallness of our gold reserve, but in the constantly diminishing 
supply to the Treasury of gold through the legitimate channel of the 
collection of duties. From the Treasurer’s report, No. 23, it appears 
that in November, 1889, the gold receipts from customs at New York 


! The following table will illustrate approximately the change which has 
taken place. We had on June 30, 1892, in round numbers, which will serve 
best in such a discussion, the following uncovered notes for which gold may be 
called on demand : 


United States legal-tender notes....... .........0-005: $346,000,000 
Fractional currency and old demand notes..... ....... 7,000,000 
National bank-notes for redemption ................... 27,000,000 
RE ee 102,000,000 
i Ties ciwsabushibnay suede oobas snc a 331,000,000 

 ccthon uniter cntinbWelammccénadpe ie wah $813,000,000 


We had on June 30, 1892, of available gold $114,000,000, or fourteen per 
cent of the notes liable to redemption ; the available silver fund was $448,000,- 
000, or fifty-five per cent of such notes. 

Only four years ago, on June 30, 1888, the corresponding notes were as 
follows : 


United States legal-tender notes... ............ceeeeee $346,000,000 
Fractional currency and sundry demand notes......... 16,000,000 
I a oe eh cco Se ekeeSiaws 229,000,000 

Ee, CE POT he Ll ere ear $591,000,000 


There was then of available gold in the Treasury $193,000,000, or thirty-three 
per cent of the redeemable notes ; of silver then available there was $280,- 
000,000, or forty-seven per cent of such notes. In other words, the percentage 
of available gold has fallen since 1888 from thirty-three to fourteen and the per- 
centage of silver risen from forty-seven to fifty-five, 
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were 92.6 per cent of the total receipts. In November, 1890, the 
percentage of gold payments had fallen to 80.4 per cent; in November, 
1891, to 43.5 per cent; and in November, 1892, to 7.8. In the six 
months preceding the lst of December, 1892, the average of gold so 
paid to the Government was less than nine per cent of the total pay- 
ments. It thus appears that gold payments at the custom-house by 
debtors of the Government have substantially ceased, and if the same 
fact holds in the department of internal revenue, for which returns 
are wanting, it may safely be said that the Government can no longer 
rely for its gold reserve upon the ordinary avenue of collections. 

It must not be forgotten that of the gold in the Treasury $100,- 
000,000 are substantially pledged to the redemption of the outstanding 
legal-tender notes, amounting to $346,000,000. If this fund be held 
inviolable, the appalling fact presents itself that we have $467,000,- 
000 of Government promises outstanding which have only $14,000,000, 
or about three per cent of gold available for their redemption. 

The recent heavy drafts upon the Treasury of gold for exportation 
are a suflicient reminder that even in the ordinary course of business 
two or three weeks may exhaust this whole fund in excess of the 
legal-tender reserve. When this occurs the Secretary of the Treasury 
must face the question of issuing bonds to maintain the good faith of 
the country. There is much thoughtlessness in the talk of the pur- 
chase of gold with bonds. It is forgotten that this purchase must 
be made from abroad and with the cooperation of the banks if they 
are to avail anything. If the Treasury merely buys gold from our 
banks they can at once secure their gold again by presenting gov- 
ernment notes for redemption in gold. If we drained gold from 

Europe the conversion of our securities into money and the disruption 
of the money market would be likely to follow. 

The movements of foreign countries toward a gold standard have 
been small, slow, and cautious, but nevertheless have disturbed the 
money market. Indeed, the results of an issue of United States bonds 
to secure gold may be well dreaded in the financial world. From all 
the present uncertainty we may be relieved by repeal of the silver-pur- 
chase act. It would be an announcement that this Government will 
no longer experiment or trifle with its gold standard, and our ability 
to maintain the present silver-circulation would not be questioned. 

At the present time our Government stands in the market to take 
the total product of the mines of our country, saving that which is 
used in the arts, and every ounce of silver purchased is hoarded in 
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the Treasury vaults. So long as a gold standard is maintained our 
hoarded silver is worse than worthless. It cannot be sold for gold, 
as there are no purchasers. Even to begin the sale of our hundreds 
of millions would wreck the silver market and shake the world’s 
finances. When silver was in full repute, Germany, by slow sales, 
disposed of $140,000,000 and reduced the world’s price from fifty- 
nine and one-half pence to fifty pence. Our silver hangs, therefore, as 
a dead weight in the arms of the Treasury, unavailable for redemption 
of government promises and a threat to the world. Yet we con- 
tinue to buy it at the rate of nearly $1,000,000 a week. 

There is no reason to suppose that, under any legislation which 
may be enacted for the use of silver as money, the fluctuations in the 
market price will be materially affected. What a silver standard 
means to the country appears in the fluctuations of silver during the 
last fiscal year. There was a variation in the price during the year 
from $1.016 to $0.855 per fine ounce. The value of the silver con- 
tained in the silver dollar varied at these prices from 78.6 cents to 
64.2 cents, showing a difference in the price of silver of sixteen cents 
an ounce and in the value of the dollar of nearly thirteen cents. The 
total of the silver coin and bullion stock in the United States is placed 
by the Director of the Mint on the Ist of July, 1892, at $570,000,000. 
A variation of thirteen cents on the dollar represents the enormous 
amount of $74,000,000. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his last report admitted that 
the 878,000,000 silver dollars coined under the law of 1878 had on 
October 31, 1892, a bullion value of only $250,000,000, and showed a 
difference between the actual cost of the metal and its market value of 
$57,000,000. He admitted that the silver bullion accumulated in the 
Treasury under the purchase act of 1890 at a cost of $116,000,000 
showed a depreciation in two years of $14,000,000. Upon his show- 
ing, therefore, the country has actually lost in its purchase of silver in 
round numbers $71,000,000, and in the last two years has lost at the 
rate of $7,000,000 a year. 

The silver dollar, which, at the enactment of the law of 1878, was 
intrinsically worth more than ninety cents, is now worth but sixty- 
three cents. The ratio between silver and gold, which was in 1872 
about fifteen and one-half to one, is now about twenty-five to one. 
Supposing that our Government in 1890, instead of providing for 
silver purchases at a loss of $7,000,000 a year, had devoted this seven 
millions to the purchase of gold, we could have offered a bonus of 
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two per cent upon importations, or issued two per cent bonds, and 
secured with seven millions of dollars $350,000,000 of gold. Instead 
of this, we have been driving gold from the country and losing money 
in the accumulation of a metal which would be more valuable at the 
bottom of the sea than in our Treasury vaults. ws 

If the law for the purchase of silver is repealed without qualifica- 
tion we shall then find, for the first time, what its natural price is, and 
if we continue to use it as a money metal we ought to approach the 
market like any other customer at a price which is not certain to fall 
continuously by virtue of the fact that we are a permanent customer. 

If we reduce silver at once to a normal price we shall only do that 
with safety now which we must eventually do at a terrible sacrifice, 
to wit, liquidate our assets. And indeed, under our present system, 
maintaining as we do gold redemption of all our obligations, it is not 
material whether our silver dollar is intrinsically worth ninety cents, 
sixty-three cents, or fifty cents. It is material, however, that we shall 
not continue to accumulate assets which by our very accumulation 
are bringing us to a disastrous liquidation or to a silver standard of 
payments. It ought now to be settled whether we are to remain upon 
a gold standard or pass to a silver standard. The transition from one 
to the other will be more expensive with each year, first, because the 
more silver we acquire the greater will be our loss, and, secondly, 
because the continuation of paper inflation may go deeper even than 
the question of the silver standard and imperil our national credit. 

It must not be expected that the repeal of the law of 1890 will be 
allowed to pass into a law without a most desperate struggle; because 
that law appeals at once to both branches of the silver supporters in 
Congress. The inflationist would see the expansion of the currency 
stopped and the silver-mine owners would lose their single customer. 
The contest will be more severe even than that which was made upon 
the Bland and Stewart bills in the late session of Congress. The 
struggle, when it comes, will be Titanic and final. The inflationists and 
the mine-owners will win, unless at last there is an uprising of the 
business men of the country, the organization of an army to march 
upon the mischief-makers at Washington; with this victory can be 
secured. 

The National Silver Committee will throw its forces and money 
again into the struggle; appeals will be made through subsidized news- 
papers to alarm the timid and excite the ignorant. The stake for 


which the silver interests play amounts to more than the forty-five 
51 
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millions of dollars which they receive from the Government for their 
otherwise useless product; their market in the next year and the 
years following as well is involved in this contest. They will not see 
that the cessation of silver purchases by Government would compel 
the whole world to join in the restoration of silver or share with us 
the shrinkage in money value. On the other hand, the business men 
of the country must insist that our monetary system be no longer 
prostituted to the support of a single interest. r 

If the silver-purchase law is repealed, silver will fall in price and 
many mines must be closed for a time at least. Well, why not? [f 
each man answers this question for himsclf he will understand his 
own position better and profit by it. Is he consulting the financial 
interests of the country, or has he indeed become a party to a private 
scheme to make a single commodity more valuable at the expense of 
the people? Does he look with more complacency on a nation 
plunged into repudiation and disaster than on the closing of a few 
mines which are maintained out of the earnings of a tax-burdened 
people and out of the treasury of a government which is on the verge 
of borrowing to meet its legitimate obligations? The Farmers’ 
Alliance plan is even better. Grain, tobacco, or cotton would be 
available assets with which to redeem government promises, because 
the world is buying each and all of them; but silver is now mined to 
no purpose, except that the owners may make a profit and the financial 
world be made to suffer more with every dollar they produce out of 
the Pandora pits. Why shall the world be made any longer a sacrifice 
to the prosperity of the silver-miners? Their ores will not rot or 
wear out; their wealth will merely lie fallow. 

The time has come for the business community to lead a contest, 
regardless of politics, against the spirit of recklessness or indifference 
in which politicians are dealing with our monetary system. Those 
who have been making the fignt in Washington for honest money 
have made it substantially without cooperation or assistance from the 
great interests involved in their contest. Appeals for this coopera- 
tion have been met even to the present day with the statement that if 
the moneyed interests take an active part in the agitation of public 
sentiment, the ery of “gold-bug and moneyed aristocracy” will be 
raised in Washington and will lend strength to the hands of inflation and 
class prejudice. It is high time that this error gave place to the truth. 
Such a plan of fighting insures defeat. The attack should be made 
not only upon the existing evils in our currency system, but to 
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prevent the repetition of compromises which have in the last twenty 
years only substituted one evil for another. The silver law of Febru- 
ary 28, 1878, was a compromise with the greenback and silver 
inflation sentiment of that time and the silver-purchase act of July 
14, 1890, as a political compromise with the silver interests of the 
West. 

Recent political history ought to suffice as proof that the country 
is now ready for an aggressive movement to restore our currency to a 
sounder basis without compromise or concession. In the late election 
Mr. Cleveland abated nothing of his declared hostility to silver infla- 
tion and achieved a notable victory even in the very sections where 
inflation was supposed to have its greatest strength and to be fatal to 
the chances of any candidate who did not yield to it. The opening 
of the Fifty-second Congress indicated a certain majority in favor 
of the free coinage of silver. The Senate alone seemed doubtful, 
yet, in the House, a contest as bitter as has been known within a 
party for a generation resulted in the overwhelming defeat of free 
coinage, while a drifting, timid policy in the Senate resulted in 
the passage of a free-coinage measure. If, previous to the vote upon 
the Bland bill last March, the business men of the country had 
through their banks, their boards of trade, clearing-houses, and 
other organizations given warning to their representatives in Congress 
that they would no longer tolerate any trifling with our monetary 
system, we should not have been brought so near to peril as a tie vote, 
and a basis would have been laid for sound legislation at the second 
session. Yet it is asurprising fact that not one business man or 
organization appeared before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures to raise a voice against free coinage. At the present time 
the most potent argument in Congress against the repeal of the law of 
1890 is that the whole matter of monetary legislation should be post- 
poned to the Fifty-third Congress. Unless the business interests of 
the country arouse themselves at once, it is not certain that even the 
Fifty-third Congress will not be encouraged by the remarkable apathy 
of our merchants and bankers to refuse again to act, or what is worse, 
cast upon some new compromise. 

It is not so important to discuss in public prints the necessity for 
the repeal of the silver-purchase act as it is to convince business men 
that they alone can secure that which politicians cannot wrest from 
Congress. How long will political candidates be permitted to bid 
boldly for the votes of the Farmers’ Alliance and presume with im- 
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punity upon the indifference of the great commercial interests which, 
if but slightly organized, could make or wreck the fortunes of political 
candidates throughout the land? The repeal of the silver-purchase 
act is an issue upon which a definite contest can be made between 
sound money and inflation. In the efforts which have thus far been 
made toward a repeal, a single question has been repeated by the 
“silver-men” so often as to give a plain indication of the situation. 
“What,” it is asked, “‘do you propose to put in place of silver pur- 
chases?” There never was a time more opportune to answer defi- 
nitely this question with the single word, “ Nothing.” 


Gro. Frep. WILLIAMS. 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE A FAILURE: SHALL WE ABOLISH IT? 


THE relation of the Negro to the State and Federal Governments 
is yet an unsolved problem. Since slavery was abolished efforts have 
been made, some earnest, some not earnest, at a satisfactory solution; 
but all have been alike experimental and unsatisfactory, pleasing 
neither the men who made them nor the Negro for whom they were 
made. The first step taken to solve the Negro problem was the adop- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which enfranchised the slave. This was one of the earnest 
efforts. This amendment was the work of men who were moved 
solely by a desire to do justice to the Negro without doing injustice to 
the white man, to benefit the late slave without profit to themselves. 
At the time of its adoption it was received with great bitterness by a 
large majority of the people of the South, who refused to give its authors 
credit for their real motives, but attributed its enactment solely to en- 
mity toward the people of the States lately in insurrection. Of course 
it is useless to say that this feeling has long ago passed away, and the 
Southern people credit this amendment to its real and proper motive. 

The next move made was the passage of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which, so far as it concerned the Negro, provided for his civil 
rights directly, and indirectly sought to secure him political rights by 
depriving a State which should deny him the right to vote of a por- 
tion of its Congressional representation. This measure was largely 
the work of men who were seeking advantage for theinselves, using 
consideration for the Negro as a pretext. This was the first insincere 
effort to solve the problem. The next effort was the adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, the effect of which was to clothe the Negro 
with political rights and absolutely to prohibit any State from denying 
him the electoral franchise. But twenty months had elapsed since 
the adoption of this amendment—not time enough to observe its prac- 
tical workings, nay, barely time enough for it to get into practical 
operation—and yet this radical change in the fundamental law was 
made. This last amendment was purely a political move, made in 
the interest of a political party, without a thought of its ostensible 
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beneficiary, the Negro, and was then and is yet, with one exception, 
which will be touched upon later, the shallowest of all the pretences 
made of a desire to solve the Negro problem. 

Under these amendments, acts of Congress were adopted peculiarly 
for the benefit of the Negro and intended to give him advantages en- 
joyed by no other race. He was made the ward of the nation. A 
special bureau was created to watch over him and his interests. 
Special laws were enacted intended to guard his right to vote and to 
have his vote counted. In short, the Negro became the object osten- 
sibly of special solicitude. This was a degree of concern shown for 
no other race in the country. The Caucasian was and is left to get 
along as best he can under the ordinary operation of general laws. 
The native American Indian has no constitutional amendment nor 
legislative enactment making him a citizen and voter. The despised 
Mongolian, so far from being made either citizen or voter, is prohibited 
from becoming a resident. It was reserved for the African race, as a 
mass the lowest of the four races, to have its privileges made the high- 
est and the most carefully provided for. 

Thus there has elapsed more than a quarter of a century during 
which efforts have been made to solve the Negro problem by legisla- 
_ along the line of enforced political equality between the races, 
and all these efforts, without exception, stand forth confessed failures. 
The problem yet remains unsolved. To the question, “ Why?” I 
would answer that in attempting its solution the legislators seem to 
have lost sight of the great fact, shining forth from every page of 
modern history, that “ where the Anglo-Saxon sets his foot there he 
rules.” Into the reason for this there is no necessity to inquire. It 
is enough that the fact exists. Nor does the relative numerical 
strength of the races in any Jocality seem to have aught to do with it. 
Cast away upon an island inhabited by savages a rude, unlettered 
American or British sailor, and, if the natives do no eat him within 
twenty-four hours, in five years he will be king of the country. 
Whether it be upon the icy surface of Plymouth Rock or on the 
burning sands of India, from the moment the Saxon’s foot pressed the 
soil, his domination begins. It is only with due regard to this fact 
that the Negro problem is capable of solution. While the Federal 
power has been engaged for more than twenty-five years in an effort 
to overturn this immutable truth with the “be it enacted” of the Na- 
tional Legislature, the people most directly affected have been steadily 
engaged in nullifying that effort and in trying to solve the problem 
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along the line of white supremacy. There are two ways in which this 
has been tried: the legal way and the illegal way. 

I shall first consider the legal way, although chronologically it 
comes second. The only effort made, within the law, to deprive the 
Negro of the suffrage was the incorporation into the Constitution of 
Mississippi of what is known as “the educational qualification for 
voting.” Briefly stated, this requires a voter to be able to read the 
Constitution of the State “or to understand the same when read to 
him.” There is no concealment of the fact, nay, it is openly and can- 
didly avowed, that the sole purpose of this clause in the fundamental 
law of Mississippi is to exclude the Negro from the ballot-box. In 
the first place, nine out of every ten white men who cannot read can 
understand what is read tothem. The contrary is true of the Negroes. 
In the second place, the question whether or not the illiterate ap- 
plicant for the suffrage can “ understand the same when read to him” 
is left to the judgment of the election officers, and it is no more diffi- 
cult to imagine what this judgment would be in the case of the illit- 
erate Negro than it is plain the very power which framed the article 
intended that this judgment should be so exercised. This is the 
“shallowest”’ subterfuge to which I have already referred. Of the 
motives of the people of Mississippi and of the subject of their justifi- 
cation, a word later. 

Let me now consider the illegal methods which have been resorted 
to in the efforts to solve this problem. These methods all resolve them- 
selves into one effort, namely, to prevent, by illegal means, the Negro 
from controlling .public affairs by his vote, which legally he has the 
right to do if he is in the majority. This effort has not been con- 
fined to any one State nor any particular section: it has been 
made wherever the Negro has been found in sufficient numbers to be 
a factor in political affairs. It is nota question of locality, it is a 
matter of race. The means used are not always the same: sometimes 
it has been fraud, sometimes it has been force, sometimes it has been 
bribery. In some places the leaders among the Negroes have been 
paid large sums to deliver their followers in blocks. This is easier 
perhaps than people not acquainted with the Negro imagine. Asa 
rule, the Negro leaders have given out the tickets to be voted to their 
followers at the Negro churches on the Sunday previous to election 
day. Hach Negro jealously guarded his scrap of paper until he de- 
posited it with his own hands in the ballot-box. As but few of them 
could read (and those few were known to the leader), there was nothing 
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easier for the leader to do than to give out the opposition ticket in- 
stead of the ticket the Negroes thought they were receiving; and there 
are instances without number where this was done—for a considera- 
tion in cash. In other instances white rule was obtained by a fraudu- 
lent count after the close of the polls, either by a substitution of their 
ballots for those actually cast or by a total disregard of the ballots. 
Cases of this sort, however, were not nearly so numerous as people 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line have been led to believe. In other 
cases intimidation was practised before the election, and the Negroes 
were given to understand that they could not vote for candidates rep- 
resenting the principle of Negro domination. There is no need to 
discuss the methods employed. We are dealing only with results, 
and the result in cases of this sort was that the Negro either stayed 
away from the polls and did not vote at all, or else he voted an open 
ticket for the candidates standing upon the platform of white supremacy. 

I do not propose to discuss the right or the wrong of this suppres- 
sion of the Negro vote, nor do I propose to enter upon any defence of 
the white people of the South for such suppression. Their defence is 
found in the fact that their civilization was threatened and they felt 
that they must defend it. Mistaken zealots and unscrupulous politi- 
cians had left them only the choice between a Hayti in the heart of 
the United States or a resort to some one of the methods outlined 
above. They chose, and I believe they chose with wisdom. Self- 
preservation is not only the first, but it is also the great, the over- 
shadowing law of nature. In the face of the most strenuous efforts 
by those who did not understand the conditions, in the face of the fact 
that their State governments were in the hands either of the Negroes 
or of white men wh : represented Negro domination, in spite of all the 
power of the Federal Government available for the purposes of pre- 
vention, the white people of the South, by some of the means referred 
to above, overthrew Negro rule, even where the Negro was in the 
majority, and all over the South they have established the rule of the 
white man. 

These are the simple facts, plainly stated, without any attempt to 
gloss them over or to apologize for them. What are we to deduce 
from them? I donot mean what opinions of the past, but what lesson 
for the future? The history of what has gone before has no value 
save as a guide for what is to follow; the record of the errors of the 
past is useless save as a finger-board for the present. 

If the white people of the South, impoverished by war, bound and 
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hampered by adverse legislation directed solely against them, with 
large numbers of their voters disfranchised and all their offices in the 
possession of the men who advocated Negro domination, were able 
to overthrow that domination and assert the principle of Saxon su- 
premacy, can any reasonable man suppose that those people, with all 
these embarrassments removed and all the conditions reversed, will 
ever consent to the subversion of the principle in which they believe 
and consent that intelligence shal! again be ruled by ignorance? 
There can be but one answer to this question. It is equally clear 
that, with a part of the people attempting to work out the solution 
upon one line and the rest attempting to work it out upon another and 
diametrically opposite line, it will never be solved. The only hope 
for its solution rests in a united effort by all the people working solely 
for that end and without regard to sectional advantage. 

But before we attempt to discuss a common line of action, or 
rather as a prelude to that discussion, let us take a look at the political 
results of the counter-efforts which have been made. The political 
result to the Negro may be disposed of in a word—Nothing. He 
stands just where he did twenty-five years ago—a cipher on the politi- 
cal blackboard, valuable only when controlled by other figures, and 
in nowise affecting the result by reason of his own worth. The result 
to the country generally has been to add a certain number of votes 
to the number necessary in the Electoral College to choose a Presi- 
dent and to increase the membership of the lower house of Congress. 
The result to the Southern States has been to give them a greater 
weight than before in Presidential elections and to add to their influence 
in the Federal legislature; while the result to the Northern States has 
been correspondingly to reduce their representation and influence. 
And the same are the results to the two great political parties. The 
Republican party, by the Fifteenth Amendment, made for itself a club 
to use in political warfare. The Democratic party has now wrested 
that weapon from its grasp and is biennially using it to batter its 
maker. 

This naturally leads us to the remedy for the existing state of 
affairs. In politics, as in all other matters, the base-line both of 
motive and of action should be honesty. That expediency which 
permits wrong to be done that right may come of it has no more place 
in the science of government than in morals; and in politics, as in 
mathematics, the shortest line to any point is the direct one. In 
taking the direct line to the successful solution of the Negro problem, 
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the two great bodies of workers will each have to abandon something, 
to surrender some of the ground which it occupies. The Northern 
idea of Negro political equality must be abandoned; the Southern 
advantage of additional political representation must be surrendered. 
This resolves itself into a repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and a remission of the question of 
qualification for the suffrage to the several States. 

This is no new theory. Upon every sort of qualification save 
that of race the several States have the undisputed right to pronounce. 
Upon the age of the voter, his residence in the State, in the country, 
in the ward and in the district, his mental qualifications, in some 
instances his property, and even upon the voter's sex, the State alone 
decides without interference by the National Government. Why 
should race alone be an exception from the general rule? 

It is a favorite answer to this question that a man’s race is a thing 
for which he cannot be held responsible, and that therefore a State 
should not be permitted to disfranchise him therefor. Neither can 
an individual be held responsible for his or her age or sex, yet both 
are permitted to be made qualifications or disqualifications by a State. 
The illiterate condition of a candidate for the elective franchise may 
be and frequently is the fault, not of the man, but of his parents; yet 
he suffers therefrom. Why, then, I ask again, except the matter of 
race from this general rule of State control? That this action would 
be consonant with what is the acknowledged doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party cannot be disputed. Remission, or rather reservation, of as 
much of the power of government as is possible to the several States 
has always been and always will be the corner-stone of Democratic 
faith. I think it can be demonstrated that it is in line with the 
principle upon which the Republican party also won its first national 
victory. The issue upon which Abraham Lincoln was first elected 
President was the claim made by the Republican party that the 
decision of whether a State should bea “free” State ora “slave” 
State should be left to that State itself at the time of its admission 
into the Union. I take it that the matter of personal liberty, the 
question of man or chattel, is much graver, much more important, 
than a decision upon a question of political privilege. And if it were 
the doctrine of the Republican party to submit the graver question 
to the decision of the State, would it not be stultification to refuse to 
so submit the lesser? 

The effect that the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment would 
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have is obvious. Such States as chose to debar the Negro from 
participation in elections would, under the operation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, be deprived of such votes in the Electoral College and 
such seats in the National House of Representatives as were based 
upon the disfranchised Negroes. But the matter would be left en- 
tirely to these States. If Louisiana, for instance, desired to retain her 
eight electoral votes and her six members of tle House of Represen- 
tatives, she would leave the Negro a suffragist. If she desired (as she 
does) white supremacy within the law, she would surrender two or 
three of her Congressmen and a corresponding influence in the choice 
of a President. 

To the white people such legislation would be a blessing. Crim- 
inations and recriminations over “ bulldozing” and ballot-box stuffing 
would cease. The moral sensibilities of the people, which ‘have un- 
questionably been blunted by the practices toward the Negro, into 
which they have been forced by dire necessity, would regain their 
normal tone, and we might hope for a return to that purity of politics 
which is now a tradition of the times of our fathers. To the Negro 
it would be no less a blessing. I put aside the matter of his personal 
safety and his freedom from molestation and coneider the change as 
affecting him from a political point of view only. In a State where 
the color-line was drawn he would cease to be the political nightmare 
of his white neighbors and a political enemy to be held in a state of 
political siege. In many of the States, while the color-line would be 
drawn, the law would doubtless be so framed as to permit such 
Negroes as could qualify themselves by intelligence and thrift to step 
across it, and this incentive would result in the moral, material, and 
mental improvement of the race. To the whole country the gain 
would be still greater. Parties could then differ and men range 
themselves into parties upon questions of political economy and gov- 
ernmental functions; sectional lines would be wiped out, and a man’s 
opinions, not his residence, would decide his political affiliations. The 
whole country would be made the Presidential battle-ground, instead 
of two or three States being selected as the field of the political 
trickster and the market of the political corruptionist. The purchase 
of the Presidency, which is possible where but one or two States 
are to be bought, would be an impossibility with forty-four States in 
the doubtful column. 

I claim no originality for this method of solving this problem. I 
believe that it has suggested itself to the minds of many. The trouble 
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has been that no one has cared to incur the possible odium which 
might attach to him who should suggest it. But once proposed (and 
by “proposed” I mean formulated and presented for action), I be- 
lieve it would be overwhelmingly approved. There is no doubt 
that it would meet with opposition, especially from some Democrats 
of the Northern States, who would be unwilling to surrender the 
electoral vote in the Southern States which would be thereby lost, 
and from some Republican leaders in the Southern States who are 
factors in the political sum only by reason of the Negro ciphers that 
stand behind them. But I believe that this opposition, together with 
that of those whose misguided zeal for the Negro would lead them to 
do him the injury of keeping him in his present condition, would be 
overcome by the vast majority of the people of the country who 
desired to settle forever the Negro problem on the basis of the good 
of the whole country and the benefit of both races, regardless of the 
effect of suclr settlement upon individual, sectional, or party interests. 


Jno. C. WICKLIFFE. 








A PRACTICAL REMEDY FOR EVILS OF IMMIGRATION. 


THE discussion of the subject of immigration has now reached a 
stage when the calm consideration of rational and practical measures 
for the protection of this country must take the place of wholesale 
denunciation, wild theories, and impracticable propositions. That 
serious economic questions are involved in the problem is now more 
or less clearly realized by those who have heretofore not paid much 
attention to the important part taken by immigration in our material 
development, and whose apprehensions have been raised by the con- 
tinuous stream of foreigners landed on our shores, and more recently 
by the possibility of the introduction of disease. The advocates of a 
total prohibition of immigration, or of such severe restriction as 
practically to result in shutting off the stream, now ask themselves if 
our country is prepared to dispense with the material that has de- 
veloped its resources, that builds its railroads, works its mines, clears 
its forests, and performs the many different kinds of coarse menial 
labor for which native Americans cannot be hired. Every branch of 
activity in the land, in fact every American household, is deeply 
interested in this question and would be seriously affected by any 
radical measure aiming to cut off or materially to obstruct the supply 
of labor and of domestic service that our native population does not 
and will not render for many years to come. 

The fact is perceived that there is a mode of treating this important 
question more befitting the dignity of an enlightened nation than the 
application of anti-Chinese legislation to European people, and that 
we can fully protect our people without taking action that will be 
disastrous to our own vital interests. I refer to the regulation and 
sifting of immigration as distinguished from total or partial prohibi- 
tion, and as one who has by long experience in the ocean transporta- 
tion business acquired some knowledge of this matter I venture to 
give the results of my observations with regard to it. 

In most of the public discussions of the question there seems to 
have been a tendency to confound the subjects of immigration, 
quarantine, and naturalization, and to treat them as one question, 
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whereas each should be considered by itself; and although related, 
the measures called for to meet the exigencies of one do not apply to 
the other. Yet it is true that by a judicious enforcement of quaran- 
tine regulations and by changes in our naturalization laws, many of 
the evils now laid by an indiscriminating public at the door of the 
poor immigrant can easily be remedied. 

In view of the probability of the reappearance of cholera in 
Europe with the approach of spring, the question of quarantine is at 
present of the gravest importance to the United States, and it appears 
of the utmost necessity that measures should be adopted to prevent 
the introduction of this disease through the medium of immigration. 
Heretofore it has seemed to be the policy of the Government, in times 
of pestilence, to rely entirely upon a quarantine at the port of arrival, 
where all passenger-carrying vessels have been held for an indefinite 
period, irrespective of the condition of the ports from which they 
sailed, of the countries from which the passengers came, or of the 
health of the passengers themselves. It has been proposed, as an 
effective measure of precaution against cholera, to prohibit the land- 
ing of any steerage immigrants in this country for the period of one 
year, while permitting American citizens, travelling in the steerage 
from Europe, to land unmolested, presumably because they will in 
some way be free from the infection carried by a foreign immigrant 
in the same class. The fatal objection to this radical measure is that 
which must be urged against any prohibition of the migration of 
people into this country. As long as our frontier lines on the north 
and south are not closely guarded and watched a large mass of 
immigrants will pour into this country, and if deflected from our 
Atlantic seaboard to Canadian ports and sent by railroad along our 
four thousand miles of frontier, they will slip into the United States 
at innumerable points without passing any quarantine. The risk of 
the introduction of disease will be increased tenfold under this condi- 
tion of affairs, and instead of a measure of security, a new element 
of danger will be created. There are at present three well-equipped 
lines between Canada and Europe prepared and willing to take any 
business they can get. Canadians are by no means opposed to immi- 
gration and will welcome any immigration traffic through their terri- 
tory, in the hope that they may glean something from it. Canada’s 
uniform policy has been to encourage and stimulate immigration by 
cheap fares, and the Dominion has gone so far as tu pay bounties to 
secure settlers. 
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The only rational way to solve this quarantine problem is to place 
the quarantine at the port of departure and there to hold the steerage 
passengers, under control of the United States consuls or of other 
United States officials, for such length of time as medical science shall 
consider necessary to effect a thorough disinfection of the person and 
of the baggage of the immigrant. When this is done and the quar- 
antine at the port of departure is supplemented by a careful observa- 
tion during the voyage and a searching examination on arrival, no 
lengthy quarantine on this side will be required, and the possibility 
of the introduction of disease will appear to have been absolutely 
removed. 

The objection may be made that the United States has no power 
to enforce a quarautine in a foreign port of departure; but on closer 
examination this objection will be seen not to apply. It is true that 
this country can have no jurisdiction over foreign vessels in their 
home ports, but these foreign vessels regularly run to our ports and 
can be forced, if they do not comply with a quarantine requirement 
of the United States such as described at the port of departure, to 
undergo a lengthy quarantine on arrival, the mere threat of which will 
be sufficient to insure compliance, as no steamship line would for an 
instant hesitate to choose a quarantine of steerage passengers at the 
port of departure and before embarkation rather than a long detention 
of vessel, cargo, cabin and steerage passengers at the port of arrival. 
The United States Government, therefore, actually has absolute power 
to prescribe and enforce a quarantine or period of observation in the 
home port. Aside from this, however, it is of the greatest importance 
tothe stear ship lines to avoid any infectious disease, such as cholera, 
and as a matter of self-interest alone, apart from any other considera- 
tion, they would welcome any measure or adopt any precaution that 
should insure their passengers and their vessels immunity from the 
epidemic, for the occurrence of a single case of cholera on a steamship 
line is sufficient, in the present state of the public mind, to ruin the 
business of that line for an indefinite period of time. 

As a case in point, I refer to the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany, which company, early last summer, when the cholera threatened 
to advance from Russia into Germany, voluntarily instituted, and still 
carries out, a rigorous quarantine of all its steerage passengers at the 
port of embarkation for a period of five days before departure, during 
which time these passengers are under the careful observation of a 
corps of physicians acting under the control of the United States 
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consul. These physicians closely examine every passenger several 
times daily and supervise the disinfection of their baggage by sulphur 
and steam. The lodging-houses in which the passengers are kept are 
under the constant surveillance of the police, the health-officers of the 
port, and of these physicians. They are specially licensed by the 
steamship company for the reception of the company’s passengers, 
and in case of non-compliance with the rules of the police, health, and 
medical authorities, under whose constant control they are, they are 
deprived of the privilege to lodge the steamship company’s passen- 
gers. At the same time that these precautions were adopted the 
same company placed an additional ship’s doctor on each passenger 
steamer and prescribed a most rigorous system of inspection and 
careful diet on board during the voyage. The result of these regula- 
tions, adopted without compulsion and solely with a view to avoid 
any possible case of cholera on the steamers of this company, was that 
not a single case occurred, although the company’s port of departure, 
Bremen, is within two hours by rail of the infected city of Hamburg. 

The details of such a quarantine at the port of departure can be 
left to the United States Government. The regulations established 
by it should be carried out by the United States consul and by physi- 
cians under his supervision, and he should be required to certify to 
the execution of the requirements prescribed by his Government. If 
the port of departure is not infected, a careful observation and disin- 
fection in the ordinary lodging-houses should suffice; but if infected, 
a strict isolation in special buildings used for that purpose should be 
required. 

The Committee on Immigration of the United States Senate re- 
cently addressed an inquiry to nine of the most eminent physicians 
of New York City as to “what means, if any, connected with immi- 
gration, should be at once adopted to prevent the introduction of 
cholera during the coming year.” In reply, seven of these distin- 
guished gentlemen recommended a quarantine or period of observation 
and disinfection at the port of departure of five days or more, with 
careful scrutiny during the voyage, as the most effective means to 
prevent the introduction of cholera. This opinion of the highest 
medical authorities in the country on the measures to be adopted 
against cholera ought to be conclusive. 

A great variety of measures have been suggested for the regula- 
tion of immigration. A favorite theory appears to be the inspection 
of intending immigrants by United States consular officers in Europe, 
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and many people seem to consider this a feasible and desirable 
method to regulate immigration and to prevent the admission into 
this country of objectionable persons. In reality, this system, far 
from obtaining the results expected from it, namely, the sifting of 
immigration and the exclusion of those who would not be valuable 
acquisitions to this country, would give us the dregs and enable the 
countries of Europe to retain their able-bodied citizens. Consular 
inspection must take place either at the port of departure or in the 
district whence the immigrant comes. The inspection at the port of 
departure could be only a matter of form, as no opportunity there 
exists for a proper investigation of the character and antecedents of 
the immigrant. Nor could any statements made by the immigrant at 
the port of departure to the consul be verified or their correctness 
ascertained. Any examination of immigrants by consular officers 
must of necessity take place in the districts where the intending 
immigrants live, and the consul must inevitably rely entirely upon 
information obtained from the home authorities with regard to the 
qualifications of immigrants applying for consular certificates. These 
local authorities could, of course, not be compelled to certify to the 
character of the immigrant; it should be purely voluntary on their 
part, and in view of the natural desire on the part of foreign govern- 
ments to prevent able-bodied men liable to military service and 
desirable citizens from immigrating, it is most natural to suppose 
that no favor will be shown to the good, but that the undesirable 
elements will be certified to with alacrity, the result being that those 
who are infirm or objectionable will easily obtain their certificates, 
while the healthy and morally fit will find it extremely difficult to 
obtain the testimonials required by the consul. 

Most European immigrants come from agricultural districts and are 
widely dispersed over a large tract of territory in the various countries 
of Europe. It is obvious, therefore, that it will be an impossibility 
for the small number of United States consuls in these country 
districts in any way to control or examine into applications for certif- 
icates. Russian Poland, from which more than twenty-five thousand 
have annually immigrated of late years, contains but one consulate: 
Hungary, from which the annual immigration approximates thirty 
thousand, is also provided with but one consulate; the entire dual 
kingdom of Norway and Sweden contains four consulates. It is 
inconceivable that, even with a large force of officials, a proper and 


reliable examination of the immigrants in their various districts, many 
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hundred miles distant from the consulate, could be made. The 
Italian immigrant is now obliged to obtain a passport to enable him to 
leave his country, and under the Italian law such passports cannot be 
given to criminals. Yet the experience of the United States immi- 
gration authorities at New York shows that of the immigrants returned 
from the port of New York as criminals a large proportion was 
Italian, and all of these had been provided with the regular passports 
by the Italian authorities. The United States Commissioner of 
Immigration at New York reports the case of an Italian who arrived 
on December 7, 1891, and whose landing was prohibited on the 
ground that he was a person convicted of a felony and who had 
served out a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment in the prison at 
Ancona for robbery. This undesirable immigrant had in his pos- 
session the regular passport, duly signed, sealed, and stamped, and on 
the back of the passport was printed in the Italian language an 
extract from the United States laws prohibiting the landing of crimi- 
nals, insane, etc. This is a sample of the reliability of certificates 
based upon information received from the home authorities in Europe. 
It is clear that a system of this kind would not only result in the very 
reverse of what it is intended to obtain, but would degenerate into 
a most lamentable farce. 

Another plan for the regulation and restriction of the immigrant 
traffic consists in the demand of a money qualification, the proposition 
most frequently suggested being that every immigrant arriving in this 
country should possess the sum of one hundred dollars. A require- 
ment of this kind would exclude the very classes the coming of 
which the large majority of our citizens desire to encourage, namely, 
the Scandinavians and Germans, equally with those nationalities 
who are generally considered less capable of early assimilation with 
our people. The Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, comprised under 
the general head of Scandinavians, show the smallest number of 
illiterates among all the nationalities that arrive on our shores, about 
six per thousand, or slightly more than one-half of one percent. The 
average amount of money or money’s equivalent brought into this 
country by these Scandinavians is about twenty-two dollars per 
head. The Finlanders, a most intelligent and desirable Scandina- 
vian race, possess on an average about fourteen dollars a head; the 
Germans in the neighborhood of thirty dollars per head. According 
to the statistics of the United States Immigration Bureau, showing 
the money possessions of arriving immigrants, out of two hundred and 
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two thousand immigrants over twenty years of age who arrived in 
the port of New York from January 1 to November 1, 1892, one 
hundred and ninety-four thousand would have been excluded if the 
money qualification of one hundred dollars had been enforced; and it 
is interesting to observe that out of thirty thousand Scandinavians 
twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and thirty-five, and out of thirty- 
one thousand Germans twenty-eight thousand, would have been una- 
ble to obtain permission to land in this country. It is therefore safe 
to say that a money qualification of any considerable amount would 
virtually prohibit immigration. 

An educational qualification, 7.e., the admission of only those im- 
migrants who are able to read and write in their own languages, if it 
could be enforced, would, while admitting Scandinavian and German 
immigration, undoubtedly exclude large numbers of other nationalities ; 
but a test of this character hardly appears practicable. Nor does it 
seem desirable, as it would shut out from this country a large part of 
the coarse labor material that we require. 

The regulation and sifting of immigration can most readily and 
efficaciously be carried out through the steamship companies and their 
agents in Europe. These agents are scattered in great numbers 
throughout the large districts in Europe from which immigration 
comes. They are under the direct control of the companies, subject 
to the regulations of these companies and to the stringent laws of 
their countries, as well as under the supervision of government offi- 
cials, and are required to possess licenses before they are allowed to 
transact a passenger business. They can, therefore, be held by the 
steamship companies responsible for any objectionable persons whom 
they may accept as passengers, and can be subjected to fines and 
penalties for any violation of the regulations and rules issued by the 
United States Government for the admission of imm‘grants into this 
country. The agent is in most cases personally acquainted with 
those who apply for passage, and is in fact the only one who is ina 
position to obtain reliable information with regard to the immigrant. 
If it is made his personal interest to avoid the booking of any person 
who may by his return involve him in pecuniary loss, he may be re- 
lied upon to be extremely circumspect before issuing a ticket. 

A formula should be prescribed by the United States Government 
for the examination of intending immigrants by the agent in Europe, 
and the immigrant should be required to answer satisfactorily questions 
that will proye his right to admission upon landing in this country. 
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He should be warned that, in case the answers he gives should prove 
incorrect upon further information or examination on arrival here, he 
will be returned; and he might be required upon arrival here to 
swear to the answers he has given if his case appears doubtful. A 
requirement of this kind, with the prospect of punishment for per- 
jury, would undoubtedly operate as a wholesome deterrent. The 
United States Government, although unable directly to reach the 
agent in Europe, thus has complete control through the steamship 
company landing the passenger here. The steamship company can 
be and should be held responsible for the immigrant, and in case it 
should appear that the status of the immigrant was incorrectly given, 
the steamship company should be obliged to return him, and would 
fall back upon the agent through whom the passenger had been 
booked. In case any wilful violation of the regulations on the part 
of the agent or connivance with the immigrant is shown, the steam- 
ship company would be liable toa fine or penalty, which it would 
proceed to collect from the guilty agent. The steamship agents in 
Europe are now more or less familiar with the requirements of the 
United States laws governing immigration, and are now held by the 
principal steamship lines responsible for persons accepted by them in 
violation of the present regulations. They are therefore in a position 
to apply any further stringent rules that may be prescribed by our 
Government. 

In connection with the proposed plan for the regulation and sifting 
of immigration through the agents of steamship lines in Europe—rec- 
ommended by the United States Commissioners of Immigration, the 
Hon. J. B. Weber, and Dr. Kempster—the term during which immi- 
grants who, after landing in this country, become burdens upon the 
public or are discovered to belong to the interdicted classes, can be 
returned, should be extended beyond the present period, one year. 
The steamship companies should be obliged to return such immigrants 
at any time within such period as may seem proper to protect our 
poor-houses, insane-asylums, and other institutions. This would pro- 
vide an additional protection and safeguard, and is also recommended 
by the United States immigration authorities. 

The principle upon which it is proposed to place the system of 
quarantine and immigration inspection is by appealing to self-interest 
to secure the regulation of the immigration traffic and its inspection 
at its fountain head. The examination by the agents of steamship 
companies in Europe is intended to sift immigration in the countries 
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where it originates, as an aid to the inspection upon the arrival of the 
immigrant in our ports. The opinion is frequently expressed by those 
who have not examined the process of the inspection of immigrants 
upon arrival that this inspection s lax. This, however, is a mistaken 
idea. A comparison of the present inspection at New York with that 
of the State Board of Commissioners of Immigration, prior to the as- 
sumption of the immigration business by the Federal authorities, shows 
a most marked change in the rigor of the examination. During the 
last five years of the control of immigration by the State Board, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven immigrants were returned 
to Europe; whereas, during the last two years and seven months that 
have elapsed since the United States authorities have taken charge of 
immigration matters at the port of New York, three thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-eight persons have been prevented from landing and 
have been returned to Eurpoe. Under the regulations of the former 
State Board of Immigration, such immigrants as fell into distress 
within twelve months of their landing were assisted at the expense of 
the immigrant fund, resulting from the head tax paid by the steam- 
ship lines. In the year 1889, the last year during which the State 
Board of Immigration had control, there was an average daily attend- 
ance of such immigrants of two hundred and sixty-six. The Federal 
authorities, upon assuming charge of the immigration business, con- 
tinued the practice of assisting distressed immigrants out of the immi- 
grant fund, and the average daily number so assisted during the year 
1892 fell, by reason of the stricter application of the immigration laws, 
to sixty, showing that the inspection of arriving immigrants at this 
port, under the able administration of the present Commissioner of 
Immigration, Colonel Weber, is not open to the charge ignorantly made 
by thoughtless critics. 

The fear is frequently expressed that immigration will endanger 
our political institutions. If there is ground for this apprehension, 
the remedy lies in extending the time of naturalization and providing 
that citizenship shall be predicated upon an educational requirement. 
Under the present laws of many of our Western States, immigrants 
are naturalized after six months’ or one year’s residence in the country. 
[f any real danger threatens from this source, an extension of this 
period of time will afford an effective safeguard, and naturalization 
should be taken from State control and intrusted to a Federal bureau. 
The labor force that we require for our material needs should not be 
intrusted with the franchise until properly conversant with our form 
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of government and imbued with the spirit of our institutions. It is 
admitted here solely for the purpose of doing the low grade of work 
for which it is indispensable and which cannot be furnished from our 
native stock. It should, however, be rigidly excluded from any 
participation in our Government until it has reached a stage of politi- 
cal intelligence that will place it on a par with the American. 

If sanitary protection is afforded to our country by a careful 
quarantine of immigrants at the port of departure, if by holding the 
steamship companies and their agents strictly responsible for the 
sifting of immigration before embarkation, supplemented by examina- 
tion upon arrival, and if, by guarding the avenues to citizenship, the 
integrity of our institutions is preserved, immigration need have no 
terrors for us, and we may continue to receive the beneficent stream 
to which we owe in large measure the present development of our 
country. 

Gustav H. ScHwaB. 
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NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 











NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius on an 
entire country and language, and by many is con- 
sidered to stand first of all the world’s great nov- 
elists. 

The Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world, but 
hitherto they have never been properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched at a cost of over 
$40,000, with proof impressions on imperial Jap- 
anese paper of 300 original etchings from paint- 
ings by celebrated artists, among whom are many 
members of the Royal Society for the promotion 
of Fine Arts in Scotland, and such masters as 
Sir J. E. [illais, R. A., R. W. Macbeth, 
R. A., Lockhart, Gordon Browne, Pettie, 
Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, etc., etc. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the great- 
est English critic and Bibliographer, who will 
furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and notes 
to each novel, supplementing the author’s own 
notes and prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's private 
library, at Abbottsford, through the courtesy of 
the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom this edi- 
tion is dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine 
open page. The margins ample, and the paper 
a beautiful natural tint. The volume will be a 
small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding vellum 
cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Complete in 
48 vols., issued at the rate of about 2 vols. per 
month, at $2.50 per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand- 
made paper, with 50 additional illustrations, 
making a total of 350, and bound in half leather, 
gilt tops, at $5.00 per volume. 

[EXTRACT FROM THE LONDON TIMEs.] 

/t would be difficult to find in these days a 
more competent and sympathetic editor of Scott 
than his countryman, the brilliant and versa- 
tile man of letirs who has undertaken the task. 

The illustrations by various competent hands 
are beautifulin themselves and beautifully execut- 
ed, and altogether, this Edition of the Waverley 
Novels bids fair to become the classical edition of 
the great Scottish classic. 


Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
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‘“* For the enlightened owners of 


ardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable.” —V. } 


". Tribune. 





Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining and exact information from the best 


American and European authorities about 
trees, shrubs, flowers and fruits ; the beauti- 
fying of home-grounds, roadsides and parks; 
the preservation of forests and of natural 
scenery, together with vigorous editorial 
treatment of topics within its field 
illustrations of the highest artistic finish. 


“The arbiter in matters of rural taste.’"—Boston 
Transcript. **A capital specimen of pure literature.”’ 
—N.Y. Journal of Commerce. ** Faultiess in make- 
up.” —Philadelphia Press. ** I\lustrationsof rare ex- 
cellence."—BSuffaio Courier. ** Edited with signal 
ability.""—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 
[rr Special Clubbing Offer for 1893: The 
Forum and a new subscription to Gar- 
den and Forest, $7.00. 


Specimen copy of GARDEN AND Forest and net club- 
bing rates with other periodicals sent free on application. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. NEW YORK. 


“CURIOUS QUESTIONS.” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of ail that is rare and curious 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ** Curious Questions."’ Send for d:scrip 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
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Numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For price, state 
wants to MaGazixg Excuaneoer, fchoharie, N. ¥. 





THE FORUM. . 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. | 
UBSCRIBERS who wish their ad- 


dress changed will kindly send 


‘notice before the 20th of each month, 


page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent in order to receive the forthcoming 


on application. 


*,* Also, a few sets still remain unsold of our limited 
uniform with above, of Thackeray, in 80 vou 


resisendiscm ohio oa 


number at the new address. To prevent 
delay the old address should be given 


when ordering the change. 
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THE MONIST 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANU. name ae Til,, Now 2. 
I 





Tue Doctrine or Auta, - - - - PROF, C. LLOYD MORGAN. 
EVOLUTIONARY Love, - - - - - CHARLES S. PEIRCE, 
Renan: A Discourse Given at South Place Cc hapel, London, - - - Mi INCURE D. CONWAY. 
INTUITION AND REASON, - - - - - CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, 
CRUELTY AND Pity 1n Woman, - - - . - - - GUILLAUME FERRERO. 
PANPSYCHISM AND PANBIOTISM, - - - - - - - . : EDITOR. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE, - France. Lucien Arréat.—Germany. Christian Ufer. 


Criticisms AND Discussions :—A Letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer, p. 272.—Logic as Relation Lore. By F. C. 
Russell, p. 272.—Observations on Some Points in James’s Psychology. By Dr. W. L. Worcester, p. 285.—Pro- 
fessor Ernst Mach’s Term Sensation, p. 298. 

Book Reviews, PERIODICALS. 


TERMS; Yearly, $2.00; single numbers, 50 cents. In foreign countries in U. P, U., $2.25. 


The Open Court. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 


THE OPEN COURT does not understand by religion any creed or dogmatic belief, but 
man’s world-conception in so far as it regulates his conduct. 

The old dogmatic conception of religion is based upon the science of past ages; to base 
religion upon the maturest and truest thought of the present time is the object of 7e Open Court. 
hus, the religion of Zhe Open Court is the Religion of Science, that is the Religion of verified 
and verifiable truth. 

Although opposed to irrational orthodoxy and narrow bigotry, Ze Open Court does not 
attack the properly religious element of the various religions. It criticises their errors unflinch- 
ingly but without animosity, and it endeavors to preserve ‘of them all that is true and good. 

rhe current numbers of: 74e Open Court contain valuable original articles from the pens of 
distinguished thinkers. Accurate and authorized translations are made in Philosophy, Science, 
and Criticism from the periodical literature of Continental Europe, and reviews of noteworthy 
recent investigations are presented. 

TERMS: Two dollars a year enereeeeee the Postal Union. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


BOOK _ PUBLICATIONS. 


PROF, F. MAX MUELLER. PAUL CARUS. 
THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE — IN FICTION. Twelve Tales, with a Moral. 
SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Cloth, 75 cents Cloth. 128 pp. $1.00. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF | THE SOUL OF MAN. An Investigation of the Facts 
LANGUAGE, With aSupplement. Cloth, 75 cents. ns ao logical and Experimental Psychology. With 
| 2 illustrative cuts and diagrams. 458 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
TH. RIBOT, THE IDEA OF GOD. A Disquisition upon the Devel- 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Authorized | opment of the Idea of God. Vaper, 15 cents. 
translation. Cloth, 75 cents. FUNDAMENTAL PROSLEMS. Second edition, re 
THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. Authorized vised and enlarged. t $1 
translation. Cloth, 75 cents. HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. Fine cloth, gilt top. 317 
ALFRED BINET. PARES: PESO eM. TRUMBULL. 
THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ae 
Authorized transiation. Cloth, 75 cents. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 296 pp. Cloth 
ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. New Studies in| 75 “°n's+ PAPSE, 25 cents. 
Experimental Psychology. Price, 50 cents. WHEELBARROW. Articles and Discussions on the 
| Labor Question, With portrait of the author. 300 pp 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. | Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. An Exposition GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post- THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. Authorized 


de : pn 
Darwinian Questions, | translation. Extra holiday edition. Two volumes, $4.00. 
wn” . ' 1 
Part 1.—Tue Darwinian Tueory, Cloth, $2.00. In one volume, cloth, $1 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
169 to 175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


— _ - _ 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The catalogue or circular of any 


school announced in these pages will 


be mailed to any reader of The Forum upon application to the publishers. 


ALABAMA, East Lake. 


OWARD COLLEGE. 50th year. Location and | 
Climate delightful. Course varied and thorough. 
7 Professors and 3 tutors. Rev. B. F. Rrtey, D.D., Pres. 


ALaBaMA, Tuscaloosa. 
LABAMA CENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Horace H. Epss, Pres. 
ARKansAS, Little Rock. 
RKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE. 6 instructors; | 
150 students. Rev. Josep A. Booker, Pres. 








CaLirorniA, Belmont 
ELMONT SCHOOL. 10 resident instructors. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and Schools of Science. 

W. T. Rei, A.M. (Harvard), Head-master. 
Cauirorsi4, Irvington. 
JASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR LADIES AND 
/ GENTLEMEN. 14 instructors; 98 students. 

James ©. Kerra, Pres. | 





Coxwecticvt, Brookfield Center. 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. The 
: life here shail be one of which my boys, as men, 
shall speak with gratitude that they evershared it. It 
shall be instructive to them in all the principles and 
habits that govern true relationsinlife. Development 
of good character stands, first with us. I take no new 
boy older than thirteen. A little book will tell how we 
receive them into our home, and take entire charge of 
their every interest. Eighteenth year. 
FREDERICK 8. Curtis, Ph.B. 





Corxecticrr, Hartford (in the suburbs). 

\ J] OODSIDE SEMINARY. For girls. Every ad- 
vantage for culture, study and health. Terms, 

$500 to $600. Pupils can engage now for September, 
1893. Miss Sara J. Surrn, Principal. 











Corxecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
QCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End Insti- 
\ tute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Principals. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application 
necessary. 


Cowrvecticut, Norwalk. 


N ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. Twen- 

tieth year. Primary, Intermediate and College 
Preparatory Courses. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, gymnasium. 


District or CotvumpBia, Washington. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


English, French, and German Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls. Elev- 


enth Session opened September 28th, | - 


1892. For circulars, address 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell, 
Principals. 





District or CoLumBiA, Washington. 
Corner of M and Eleventh Streets, N.W. 
\ hoe VERNON SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
4 English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School. Mrs. E.izaBers J. Somers, Principal. 





Fiorina, Gainesville. 


4,AST FLORIDA SEMINARY. A Military school. 
‘4 5Sinstructors. Lt. Geo. R. Burnett, U.S.A. (re- 


| tired), Commandant. Col. E. P. Cater, A.M., Supt. 


ILurnois, Chicago. 
TMHE LORING SCHOOL. University Preparatory. 
(Established 1876.) Young Ladies and Children. 
For further particulars address 
Tue Lorine ScHooL, 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Iuirnors, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
rNHE CHICAGO PREPARATORY SCHOOL fits 
for the best Colleges. Day and Boarding Pupils. 
Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
Rev. Joun H. Parr, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 


W her~ CHICAGO PREPARATORY SCHOOL will 


receive a limited number of pupils during the 
summer for special study of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. Rev. Jonn H. Parr, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Highland Park. 
Oeste wastes MILITARY ACADEMY. 7 in- 
4: structors, 50 students. 

Col. H. P. Davipson, A.M., Supt. 


ILLinors, Woodstock. 


| FFYODD SEMINARY. A delightful home school for 


20 boys. 44th year. Healthful location, strict dis- 


| cipline, thorough instruction, loving care. A depart- 


ment of manual training. Termsmoderate. Address 
Nose H111, Principal. 





Inp1ANA, Indianapolis. 

{ IRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Prepares for 
3 Harvard Annex and all colleges admitting 

women. Large Gymnasium, with competent director. 

Boarding department. Eleventh year. Catalogues 

sent. THeropore L. Sewati, May Wrieut SEWALL. 


Kentucky, Frankfort. 
RANKFORT ACADEMY. Number of students 
limited to 30. For Catalogues address 

ANDREW FULLER Case, Prin. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
_1T. JOHN'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR ST. 
‘ JOHN'S COLLEGE AND NAVAL ACADEMY. 
5 instructors, 70 students. James W. Carn, Prin. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


r}XHE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL, formerly 
known as Miss Ranpoipu’s Scnoou. Located in 

the most beautiful rt of the city. Opens Sept. 
21, 1892, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
prepared for a 
. A. L. AnmsTRonG, Principal, 
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Mary.anp, Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


HE MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME SCHOOL 
for Girls. Eight instructors; 60 to 70 pupils. 


Mary.Lanp, Lutherville. 


IID PER YEAR AT LUTHERVILLE SEMI- 
ZL0 (near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 
40th year. M conveniences, campus, full 
faculty, thorough training, home orts. Non-sec- 
tarian. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


OME SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL TRAINING OF 
Nervous and Backward Children and Youths. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrice. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 


RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 

school for girls. Free access to Amherst Col- 

lege collections in natural sciences and fine arts, also 
to the libraries and classroom lectures. $350. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


NHE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
minded Youth offers to parents and guardians 
superior facilities for education and improvement, 
with the comforts of an elegant country home. 
Gero. A. Brown, M.D., Supt. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 118 instructors, 1,020 
students. Six Colleges and schools. Both sexes. 
Wa. F. WaRREN, Pres. 


MassaCHuseTTs, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL. A 
Home anc Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective courses. 
The Misses Griman, Principals. 


MassaCHUSETTs, Concord. 
‘NONCORD HOME SCHOOL. Twenty-five boys 
prepared for college, scientific school or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
James 8. GARLAND, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Duxbury. 

poy POINT SCHOOL prepares for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard Col- 

lege or Business. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay; 

22 boys; laboratories; individual teaching The boys 

are members of the family. Elementary classes for 

young boys. Freperick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1.T.). 








Massacuvsetts, Easthampton. 


AY J ILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific school. New laboratories 
and bathrooms. All buildings heated by steam. 
Address Rev. Wa. GALLAGHER, aameeh. 
Easthampton, Mass 





Massacnvsetts, Everett (a suburb of Boston). 


\ RS. POTTER'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4 Nineteenth year. Pupils received at any time. 
Pleasant and healthful location. 

and special studies. 


Massacuusetrs, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for girls. 23d aes. 


Prepares for coll ; also Science, Art, 
Janus C. Parsons, Principal. 


Massacuusetrs, South Hadley. 
Most HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three Col- 
ate courses. Music and Art. Library, 








Laborato; Cabinets, and Observato The fifty- 
— year opens Sept. 14, 1898. Board and tuition, 


Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 





Massacuusetts, Springfield. 
Hoe! AND DAY SCHOOL FORGIRLS. “THE 
Elms,” Spri Miss Porter, Princi- 


pel: Certificare , to Vassar, Wellesley, and 


College preparatory | 


DEPARTMENT. 





Micaiean, Ann Arbor. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY OF 
. The ster of alumni, showing what 
each uate is now doing, sent on request. 
Ad at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHicaNn, Kalamazoo. 
ICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. A Refined 
Home and Superior School. Number of stu- 
dents limited. Spring term opens March 30th, 1893. 
For information address the principal, 
ATE M. ALLING, M. A. 


MICHIGAN, Olivet. 
LIVET COLLEGE. 7 courses; 20 instructors; 407 


students. 3 Laboratories, large Library, Museum. 
Ask about Free Tuition. Rev. W. G. Sperry, Pres. 


Micuiean, Orchard Lake. 


ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. A thorough- 
4 ly equipped College-Preparatory School abreast 
of the most progressive Eastern Academies. Cata- 
logue sent upon application. 








Mriynnesora, Faribault. 


~\HATTUCK SCHOOL. Military Department. Col- 
lege or Business. Rev. James Dossy, D.D., Rector. 
C\T. MARY'S HALL. For Girls, 
Bishop Wurpp.e, Rector. 
Two of the best-equipped and most successful 
schools: each with excellent faculty of specialists. 
Very invigorating, healthy climate. Great care in 
| selecting pupils. Illustrated catalogues have very 


| full information. 





MississipPi1, Walnut Grove. 
} OATEN NORMAL SCHOOL. Preparatory and 
teachers’ training-school. 3 instructors; pu- 
pils. W. C. Roaten, Prin. 





Missovrl, Jennings. 


.\T. LOUIS SEMINARY. For the higher education 
S of Young Women. 7 instructors; i? 
B. T. BLewirt, LL.D., Prin. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 

OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. =e poe begins 
\) Sept. 14th. Both sexes. Prepares for any Col- 
lege, Teaching, or Business. French, German, Music, 
Art, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trask, Principal. 





New Jersey, Burlington. 
T. MARY'S HALL. Founded 1837. For all par- 
ticulars address 

Miss CHARLoTTe TiTcomB, Principal. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. Thorough 
English Course, with languages, music, and art. 
Admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley on certificate. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewa.t, Principal. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 


OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. Primary and College 
Preparatory Departments. Business course with 
Shorthand. Typewriting, Telegraphy. 
A. A. CoampBers, A.M. 


New Jersey, Newton. 
EWTON INSTITUTE. 900 feet elevation. Phe- 
nomena! healthfulness. 7 teachers; 40 pupils. 
J. Wiison, A.M. 








New Jersey, Plainfield. 


ARNED ACADEMY. Desoting school for 20 
boys. Prepares for college or business. Pleas- 
ant home, thorough a pupil governed 
according to his disposition. r year. 
. - E. N. Heme, Principal. 





New Jersey, Trenton. 
YHE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
Thorough training. Terms $500, 
Epwarp D. Montanye, Master, 
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New York, Brooklyn, 160 Jeralemon Street. 


ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., formerly 
; Principal of the Nassau Institute, will open her 
vious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street. 
lyn, September 22, 1892, for the reception of 
Young Ladies who desire to — a winter in the city 
in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advan’ for 
students who will attend the sessions of day ools in 
Brooklyn, or for pupils who wish special instruction 
under her charge. Address for circular, 
Fourth Year. Miss Mattsy, Principal. 





New Yorks, Brooklyn, 119 Sixth Avenue. 
\HRISTIANSEN INSTITUTE. 2ist year. Home- 


like Boarding School. Silver Medal Paris Ex- 
position, 1889. Mrs. E. C. Stacker, Principal. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY offers to young women 
finest advantages for culture and scholarship 
amid delightful surroundings. Sanitation perfect. 
32d year. A. G. Benepict, A.M. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


‘pes NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wrieut, B.S., A.M., President. 








New York, Hamilton. 


NOLGATE ACADEMY. Opens Sept. 8th. Promi- 

/ nent Colleges receive from it without examina- 
tion. Thorough work in Languages, Mathematics and 
Sciences. For full description, see Catalogue. 

Address Rev. JoHN GREENE, Ph.D., ivcipal. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL for Boys. Classical, | 


Scientific, and English courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New York, New York. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn). 
RIversipe Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York, New York, 9 West 39th Street. 


NHE BRACKETT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Miss 
Anna C. Brackett, Miss ELten E. LEARNED, 
Principals. Office hour, 11 to 11.45. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 57th Year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies and Business. Military Organization. 
BISBEE AND AMEN, Principals. 





New Yorks, Poughkeepsie. 


)\ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all the 

4 year. A live school for the training of live bus- 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a liv- 
ing and carefully prepared for honorable positions. 
Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship, ‘orrespondence, 
Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraphing, cere. Type- 
writing, etc. Business men supplied with competent 
assistants on short notice. No charge for situations 
furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. For in- 
formation address 

CarrinoTon Garyes, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Norts Caroma, Asheville. 
INGHAM SCHOOL. Established 1793. “ Pre- 
eminent among Southern schools for boys.” 
U.8. Bureau of Education. Maj. R. Brinenam, Sup't. 





Norts Carouina, Oxford. 


ORNER SCHOOL. Mili organization. 5 in- 
structors ; 125 students. J. M. Horner, Prin. 





Onto, Germantown. 
N VALLEY COLLEGE. Courses in Literature 
and Music. Business and Military training. 8 
Orvon Grarr Brown, A.M., Pres. 






A complete schoo! of eleven departments. Last annual en- 
roliment 2,932 different students. Has university powers 
and confers d . Is chartered by the State, recognized 
by the nation overnment, hav military department 
under the segues on of an officer detailed by the Secretary 
of War. -$118, inadvance, s board, room-rent and tuition 
4 weeks; $100, 40 weeks; sf 10 weeks. and room, 
<oen. paid by the —. = to $2.50 per —— ee 
rentcheap. Good library advantages, excellent literary so- 
cieties. eudents ean enter at any time and find suitable 
classes. No vacation except holiday week. Money will be re 
funded if everything is notas advertised. Send for catalogue. 

H. 8. LEHR, A.M., President, ADA, OHIO. 


Outo, Glendale. 
(4 LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE. Fifteen miles 
J north of Cincinnati. Best facilities, with care- 
ful family supervision and care. 
Rev. L. D. Porrer, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


\ ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty miles 
southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous Cum- 
berland Valley. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. Classical, scientific and special 
courses of studies. Large music college.and art school. 
Music department this year, 164, independent of free 
classes. Full faculty. College course, B.A. and B.S. 
degrees; music college, B.M. Handsome park, large 
buildin steam heat, yaa, observatory, la- 
bevntecion, etc. Rev. J. Epear, Ph.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE. 76th year. High 
grade, both sexes. 3 courses to A. B., one to Civil 
Engineer. All necessary expenses $60 a term, $180 a 
year. D. H. Wseever. LL.D., Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 

GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Es- 
tablished in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phil- 

adelphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 

28. For circulars and reports apply to Principals. 


\ ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and Day 
: School for girls. 36th year opens Sept. 2. 
Academical and college-preparatory courses. For cir- 
cular, address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricnarps, Princi- 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., 
Associate Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME 

School for twenty girls. Under the charge of 

Mme. H. Clere and Miss M. L. Peck, both late of St. 

Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. French warranted to 

be spoken in two years. Terms $300 a year. Address 
Mme. H. CLErc. 


Pennsyivanta, Philadelphia, Germantown, 5128 
Germantown Avenue. 


RANKLIN SCHOOL. Established in 1885. Char- 
tered in 1887. A School for Boys and Young 
Men. Eighth year begins September Will receive 
fifteen resident pupils. New Gymnasium; large 
grounds adjacent tothe school. The Annual Register, 
with full information, sent on application. 
Gerorce A. Perny, A.M., Head Master. 


PrennsyLvania, West Chester, 411 8S. Walnut St. 
\ fT. HOLYOKE PREPARATORY AND HOME 
4 School for Little Girls. Opens September 2ist, 
| 1892. For circulars address 
Miss A. J. Imxina, Principal. 


| 
PEennsyLvan14, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


Raope IsLanp, East Greenwich. 
KS GREENWICH ACADEMY. 13 instructors, 
210 students. F. D. Buaxesuee, D.D., Prin. 





Sourn Carona, Rowesville. 


OWESVILLE FITTING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Healthful location in the pine belt. Prepares for 
College or Business. 


8 


G. Epwix Sroxes, Prin, 
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Sour Caro.ina, Williamston. Tennessee, Nashville. 
W wisamston FEMALE COLLEGE. A thor- a. fee ee a. 
ough, quiet, moderate-priced school. Graduation | - Buildings, 7 University lecturers, 413 pup 
private at _ season. Rev' 8. LanpER, A.M., Pres. | from 20States. Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D.D., tres. 
ge Re art ae go we __Venwonr,Burlington. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Military 
N ONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. Founded | Boarding School. Prepares boys for College, 
1 1867, Classical and Business courses. 8 instruct- | Scientific Schools, or Business. Wholesome discipline. 


ors; 129 students. 8S. M. D. Ciarg, Prin. 





Most healthful and beautiful location. Terms, $400. 
| Catalogues. H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


NW IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 
A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD INK HOLDER and a DELICHT to 
those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
[607 ArERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


_ COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 








ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, ORATIONS, 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POEMS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, POLITICS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, THEOLOGY, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, TRAVELS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 

The Stedman-Hutchinson irery of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons whose time is limited ; 
to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to 
know anything about books or authors or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion through our solicitors. For descripticu and address of solicitor write at once. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Alexander Dumas’ Romanees. 


New Limiteo Epition of 1000 Copies. 

The most complete and only finely illustrated 

edition ever issued of the principal romances of 

this great French writer, newly translated by emi- 

nent scholars. Dumas’ novels are mainlpshetched 

CRITERION AND PARABOLON with a historical background, covering thé roman- 

tic period of French history including the time of 

MAG iC LANTERNS, Richelieu, Louis X]V., XV.,X Vi., the French 

and Stereopticons, Or, Liwg, or ExEcTRIc LicHt, Revolution and Napoleon. wi —— Mus- 
made by us, are simply perfect tor PUBLIC or PRI- keteers,” and ** Count of Monte Cristo, 


VATE use. So are our Slides. We can fil! the bill ae ee ee 1 with over two hun 
from Ato Zin apparatus, Views and Accessories. eae Se ae eee eae 


dred superb etchings and photogravures, mainly 
Catalogues rrex. M th cation. rap. o oat 
ee ee eee by French artists such as De Neuville, Le- 


16 Beekman St., 189LaSalleSt. (oir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, Le- 
I b Galt . ba, pl oa Se fort, and others, supplemented by landscapes and 








“WOld 40 





For Pleasure 








j MONTHLY REVIEWS 40¢ FACH portraits from authentic paintings of the sover- 
2 URS a) a), eigns and their favorites, ministers, generals, etc, 
fs ALL TH THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS EDITION IS PERFECT. 
F ela oa ila A das All of the illustrations will be proof impres- 
sions on imperial Japanese paper. 
TYPEWRITERS. This edition ‘1s printed from entirely new 
Shipped rekielaatiaedadan  Enckoleen plates, set from new, large type, in a small pags 
; pecial ne . with ample margins, and will be complete in 
; " TYPEWRITER | 31 f foaden Be page cat. fos caleae onlin. bound in English vellum cloth, 
¥) HEADQUARTERS, + 368 Monroe Bt., Chicago. paper titles, gilt tops. Jt will be issued by sub- 
: scription only, at the rate of about 2 vols. per 


PENN You can here get more life | month, at $2.50 per vol. 
insurance, of a better qual- Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 


MUTUAL ity, on easier terms, page and paper with sample illustration, sent on 
at less cost thanelse- | 4AP/ication. 
LIFE shee. Atm. BSTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. | Lr.-al Representatives and Salesmen Wanted, 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


Every attorney-at-law 


whose name is in 


the 


following list has been 


recommended as a member of the bar in good standing. 


ALABAMA. 


ANNISTON. Jos. Carthel. 

4d. J. Willett. 
AtraLa. 8. W. Johnston, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Brown & Brown, 223 2ist St. 
BLocton. Luther M. Clements. 
CLaYTon. George W. Peach. 
Decatur. John C. Eyster. 
Evrauta. W.C. Swanson. 
FLORENCE. Nathan Parkins. 
Fort Payye. M. W. Howard. 
GUNTERSVILLE. 

Brown (J. E.) & Street (O. D.) 

JasreR. Ap ans & t — ~ 
OZARK. Roberts & 
Setma. Dawson & te 
SHEFFIELD. Roulhac & Nathan. 
Tuscaloosa. Ha ove & Vande Graff. 
Werumpkca. H. L. Williams. 


ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


FLAGSTAFF. Harr: 


Z. Zuck. 
WILLcox. er. 


ARKANSAS. 


Devat.'s Buurr. J. M. McClintock. 
EvuReEKA Sprines. A. Davis. 
Forrest Crry. Norton & Prewett. 
HARRISON. De Roos Bailey. 

Hor Sprines. Chas. D. Greaves. 
Lake Vittace. John C. Connerly. 
laTTLe Rock, Atkinson & England. 
Lovoxe. J. E. Gatewood. 
NEWPORT. —_. W. & Jos. M. Stayton. 
Pixs Buurr. J. M. & J. G. Taylor. 
Prescott. Tompkins & Greeson. 
Ricumonp, L. J. Joyner 


CALIFORNIA. 


Co.vsa. John T. Harrington. 
FRESNO Crry. George E. SSpurch. 
peaLpesune. RG. E.M. Norton (City Att’y). 


Los AN 

Ht c. ‘Dillon, Phillips Block. 
Kepwoop Crry. Geo. C. Ross. 
veers. 


J. McIntyre (City Attorney). 
San ‘iho Harris & Gregg. 
San Dinco. Wm. H. Fuller (City Att'y) 
SAN_FRANCISCO. 
“= Daingerfield, 508 California 


John B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St. 
~ A. Waymire, 76 and 78 Chronicle 


dg. 
UKlag. £ C. Poage. 


COLORADO. 


AsPEx. W. W. Coole 
BouLpEeR. Chas M. Campbel 
BRECKENRIDGE. A. barton F e. 
Buena Vista. C. 8. Libby: 
COLORADO SPRINGS. 

Henry M. anemnar . 


Cortez. Chauncey W. Blackmer. 


CREEDE. albert 1 Me 
Denver. eons. 


pres & arte, uss wee Bt. 
F, C. Goudy, P. 


. O. Box 1684, 


| 


| 





DuRANGO. Charles A. Johnson. 
- J. L. Russell. 

Farrp.Lay. M. 8. Bailey. 

Fort CoLuims. Frank: J. Annis. 

GLENWoopD Springs. Edward T. Taylor 

Monte Vista. C. M. Corlett. 

Montrose. 8.8. Sherman 

TELLURIDE. W.H. Gabbert. 

TrintpaD. John A. Gordon. 


CONNECTICUT 


BIRMINGHAM. Daniel E. McMahon 
Bristot. John J. Jennings. 
CLINTONVILLE. _ D. L. ae 
DaNBURY. E. C. Dem 
GREENWICH. Heuste ww R. Host 
HARTFORD. 

Chamberlin, White & Mills, 333 Main 


Hyde & Joslyn, 11 Central Row 

Lewis Sperry 
LITCHFIELD. Elbert P. Roberts. 
MANCHESTER. Olin R. Wood. 
MIppLETOWN. D. J. Donahue. 

New Britain. Philip J. Markley. 
New HAVEN. 

Burton Mansfield, 2&4 Law Cham 

bers. 

Samuel A. York, 157 Church St 
New Lonpon. Tracy Waller. 
NorWALk. J. Belden Hurlbutt. 
Norwich. Wait & Greene. 

Sauaspurny. Donald T. Warner 
Seymour. Hermon Otto. 
SouTHineton. M. H. Holcomb. 
SOUTH MANCHESTER. 

Chas. R. Hathaway. 

SouTH NorwaLk. John H. Light 
STAMFORD. Julius B. Curtis, 97 Maine St. 
= James H. Olmstead 
WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard. 
WILLIMANTIC. Geo. W. Melony. 


DELAWARE. 


SEAFORD L. Martin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. 
Calderon Carlisle, Fonte ew oe 
James L. Pugh, 612 F St. 


FLORIDA. 


Bartow. J. W. Brady. 
JACKSONVILLE. Fletcher & Wurts. 
Kissimmee. E. D. Beggs. 
Leessurs. J. B. Gaines. 

OcaLa. Sam’l F. Marshal). 
ORLANDO. William H. Jewell. 
PaLaTKa. R.W.& W.M. Davis. 
PENSACOLA. Blount & Blount. 
SYLvVAN Lakz. Thomas E. Wilson. 
TALLAHASSEE. R. W. Williams. 
Tamra. Sparkman & Sparkman. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. 
Avousta. 


N. J. Hammond. 
Phinizy, 13 Law Range. 





GALESBURG. 


CAMILLA. 
COLUMBUS. 


Spence & Twitty. 
McNeill & Levy. 
Thornton & McMichael. 
EasTMaN. De Lacy & Bishop. 
La Granoe. J.H. Pitman 
MaktertTa. Clay & Blair. 
Monroe. B.S. Walker. 
Rome. J. W. Ewing. 
SAVANNAH. 

Erwin, Du non & Chisholm 
THOMASVILLE. acintyre & MacIntyre. 
Toccoa. Louis Davis. 

VaLposta. D.C. Ashley. 
WasHINGTON. W. M. & M. P. Reese, 
Waycross. John C, McDonald. 


IDAHO. 


J. Brumback. 
Richard Z. Johnson. 
CALDWELL. Morrison & Rice. 
Hattey. 38. C. Kingsbury. 
Lewiston. Jas. W. Reid. 
MONTPELIER. E. E. Chalmers, 


Bose Ciry. 


ILLINOIS. 
ALEDO. James M. Brock. 
ARCOLA. D. W. Hamilton. 


CARTHAGE. George Edmunds. 
CHAMPAIGN, y 


J.L. Ray 
CHICAGO. 


Robert R. Baldwin, 84 La Salle St. 

Bracken & Ayres, 616 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg. 

Jos. H. Defrees, Owings Bldg. 

Lothrop 8. Hodges, 59 Portland Bik. 

Johnson, Herring & Brooke, 184 Dear- 
born St. 

Thornton & Chancellor, 143 and 145 
La Salle St. 


William Vocke, 522 Opera House 
Bidg. 

“Charles M. Weaver, 1205 Ashland 
Block. 


Silas 8S. Willard, 80 Dearborn St. 
DANVILLE. E. R. E. Kimbrough. 
“ Penwell & Lindley. 
Henry B. Kepley. 
F. R. Grover. 

T. L. MeGirr. 
Dunham & Foster. 
HiLisBoro. William A. Howett. 
Jouuet. Benjamin Olin. 

La SALLE. O’Conor, Duncan & Eckels. 
MATTOON. Emery Andrews. 

Mo.tixe. Browning & Entrikin. 

Mr. Carron. C. L. Hostetter. 

Mr. Vernon. C. H. Patton. 


EFFINGHAM 
EVANSTON. 


GENESEO. 


OTTAWA. Rector C. Hitt. 
= Silas Hardy Strawn. 
Peoria. H. W. Wells. 


PINCKNEYVILLE. W. K. Murphy. 
LD. Doocy & Bush. 
E. W. Faxon 





y. Carter, Govert & Pape. 
OcKFORD. R. K. Welsh. 
Sparta. Thos. F. Alexander. 
SPRINGFIELD. E. L. Chapin 

- Charles Philo Kane. 
Vienna. P, T. Chapman. 


INDIANA. 


Noble Co. 

H. G. Zimmerman, Box 38. 
Attica. Will B. Reed. 

BLu¥FTon. John O’Brien. 


RoonvVILLE. Handy & Armstro’ 
mL Thos. R. Marshall. 
Barrett. 


ALBION. 


CoLumBia Crry. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. 
FRANKFORT. — ¢ Suit. 


GREENFIELD. & Cook. 
a 
Chas, E. Barrett, 8 E. Market St, 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.—CONTINUED. 


JEFFERSONVILLE. Burtt & Taggart. 
Kokomo. James O’Brien. 
La FAYETTE. Coffroth & Coffroth. 

Geo. J. Eacock 
LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers. 
LEBANON. Chas. M. Zion. 
MONTICELLO. Truman F. Palmer. 
Muncie. Jas. N. Templer & Son. 
PLYMOUTH. K. B. Oglesbee. 
PRINCETON. C. A. Buskerk. 
RENSSELAER. Mordecai F. Chilcote. 
RIcHMOND. R. A. Jackson. 

SoutTsa Benn. O. M. Cunningham (City 


ages b 

TERRE Haute. 8. B. Davis. 
VALPARAISO. A. D. Bartholomew. 
WasHincton. C. K. Thorp. 
Wiyamac. Nye & Nye. 
WINCHESTER. Watson & Watson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mv SCOGEE. Shepard & Shepard. 
John Watkins. 
Vinita. W. H. Kornegay. 


IOWA. 


Ames. George A. Underwood. 
ATLANTic. Willard & Willard, 
AUDUBON. A. F. Armstrong. 
BURLINGTON, Smyth, Rumple & Lake. 
‘ARROLL. M. W. Beach 
‘EDAR Rapips. Cooper & Crissman. 
‘Linton. Young & Young. 
SORNING. Horace M. Towner. 
JorYDON. H. K. Evans. 

. Hart & Poston. 
‘ounctL BLUFFs. Wright & Baldwin. 
Cresco. John McCook. 
CREsTON. James G. Bull. 
DAVENPORT. Ira R. Tabor. 
Des Moines. Hume & Dawson. 
DusuquE. Wm. Graham. 
DunuaP. Charles Mackenzie. 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
HumBo.pr. G. H. Shellenberger. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
Jerrerson. J. A. Henderson. 
KinosLey. J.A Dewey. 
Maquoketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
MONTEZUMA. J. W.Carr. 
ORANGE City. L. Van Olst. 
OSAGE. Eaton & Clyde. 
OsKALoosa. L. C. Blanchard. 
UTo. F. H. Cutting. 
OTTUMWA. Me Elroy & Roberts. | 
Pautuina. H. H. Crow. | 
Rock Rapips. Roach & Ramsey. 
RocKWELL Crry. M. W. Frick. 
Sac City. W.H. Hart. 
Sioux Crry. Edwin J. Stason. 
WaTERLOO. C. W. Mullan. 
WeEssTeR City Wesley Martin. 
West Ligerty. E. C, Nichols. 





KANSAS. 


ABILENE. John H. Mahan. 

Atma. J. F. Peffer. 

AntTHony. J. P. Grove. 

ARKANSAS CrTy. Wm. Theophilus. 

ATCHISON. Henry Elliston, 409 Commer- 
cial St. 

. W. W. & W. F. Guthrie. 
CounctL Grove. Geo. P. Morehouse 
(City Att’y). 
DIGHTON. C. E. Lobdell. 

DopGE City. Whitelaw & Moffett. 
Emuporia. J.G. ince. 





hos. N. Sedgwick 
FT. Scort. > F. Campbell, P.O. Box 142. 
FREDONIA. B. F. Cates. | 
GALENA. wan, F. Sapp. 
GARDEN CITY. Milton | Brown. 
GOODLAND. Hoyt Andrews. 


Hutcuixson. John W. Roberts. 
Jounson Crry. A. B. Reeves. 
Junction Crry. John O. Marshall. 
KINGMAN. Gillett Bros. & Co. | 
La CROSSE. aos Anderson. | 
LAWRENCE. A. S moar 
LEAVENWORTH. C. F Dassler. 

“ William C. Hook. 
Lyons. J. W. Brinckerhoff. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Coteus, « peaitag. 


Ness Crry. A. s D. R 
| eg ee & Nicholson. 
ALOOSA. Marshal) Gephart. 
Osweeo. F. H. Atchinson. 
Frank Stinson. 


SENECA. Wells & Wells. 
TOPEKA. 
Douthitt, Jones & Mason, Bank of 
Topeka Bldg. 
Whitcomb & Whitcomb. 
WINFIELD. Ed. L. Peckham. | 


KENTUCKY. 


AvuGustTa. George Doniphan. | 
BOONEVILLE. James M. Sebastian. | 
BOWLING GREEN. W. W. Mansfield. 
CATLETTSBURG. Moore & Everett. 
Covineton. Chas. H. Fisk. 
Dixon. F. M. Baker. 
FLEMINGSBURG. W. G. Dearing. 
FRANKLIN. Leander G. Pope. 
Futon. J.C. Flournoy. 
HAWESVILLE. Edward FE. Kelly. 
HOPKINSVILLE. Wood & Bell. 
LOUISVILLE. 
Geo. B. Eastin, 33 & 34 Bull Block. 
Chas. 8. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. 
C. B. Seymour, 420 Center St. 
Isaac T. Woodson. 
MORGANFIELD. Allen & Hughes. 
Paris. Geo. C. Lockhart. 
RaaeTaae. L. C. Willis. 
Wickuirrr. Z. W. Bugg & Son 
Ww a EY D. 8. Clay 





LOUISIANA. 


BELLEVUE. J. A. Snider 
FRANKLIN. Foster & Mentz. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon. 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Bayne, Denegre & Bayne, 33 and 35 
Carondelet St. 
Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 8t. 
OPELoUSAS. Estiiette & Dupre. 

ST. BERNARD. Albert Estopinal. Jr. 
SHREVEPORT. Montfort 8. Jones (City 
Att’y). 

Tuipopaux. Clay Knobioch & Son. 


MAINE. 


Mapison, C. O. Small. 
PORTLAND. Locke & Locke. 
So. NORRIDGEWOCK. Chas. A. Harrington 


MARYLAND. | 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Thos. 8. Hodson, 16 Lexington S8t., E. 
Henry Stockbridge & Son, 313 St. 
Paul St. | 
BEL, AiR. Stevenson A. Williams. | 
John 8. Young. | 
CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. 
CUMBERLAND. R. R. Henderson. 
Easton. Gibson & Carrington. 
FREDERICK City. William Wilcoxon. 
HAGERsTOWN. J. A. Mason. 
HAVRE DE Grace. P. L. Hopper. 
SALISBURY. Thomas Humphreys. 
Towson. James J. Lindsay. 
UprzeR MARLBORO. Richard E. Brandt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate. 
—, George W. Horr. 


John H. Casey (Notary Public), 32 
New Court-House. 
E. M. Johnson, 113 Devonshire St. 
Louis C. Southard, 27 School St. 
GLoucEsTER. Charles A. Russell. 
Horyoxke. A. L. Green. 


il 


LAWRENCE. 

Chas. A. De Courcy & Walter Coulson. 
LoweLL. John J. Pickman. 
LYNN. Niles & Carr. 
MARLBOROUGH. James W. McDonald. 
NORTHAMPTON. David Hill. 
ORANGE. Edward Bicknell. 
SouTHBRIDGE. J. C. F. Wheelock. 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam. 
SPRINGFIELD. Edward A. Baker, 455 

Main St. 
5 Timothy M. Brown. 

Taunton. Frank P. Lincoin. 
WESTBOROUGH. Joshua E. Beeman. 


MICHIGAN. 
ADRIAN. Norman Geddes. 
ALLEGAN. W.B. Williams & Son. 


CLARE. John Giberson. 
EaTON Rapips. John M. Corbin. 
ESCANABA. George Gallup (City Att’y) 
Evart. Chas. F. Stout 
FENNVILLE. Theodore Wade. 
GaYLorpD. A. A. Crane. 
GLADSTONE. Chas. E. Mason. 
GRAND RAPIDS. 

Butterfield & Keeney. 

C. H. Gleason, 53 Pear! St. 
KALAMAZOO 
LAKE City. F. O. Gaffney. 

William Shakespeare, 202 N. Rose St. 
LANSING. E. C, Chapin. 

” 8. L. Kilbourne. 
LupInGton. C. G. Wing. 
Mr. PLEASANT. Russell & Sheldon. 
MANISTEE. Geo. 8. Hilliker. 
MARQUETTE. George P. Brown. 
MuskeGon. H. L. Delano. 
Owosso. W. M. Kilpatrick. 
OxForD, Geo. O. Kinsman. 
Petoskey. C.J. Pailthorp. 
Sacinaw. Wood & Joslin, West Side. 

- Forrest & MCutcheon. 
TRAVERSE City. Covell & Gilbert, 
YPSILANTI. 

Darwin C. Griffen, 10 8. Huron St. 


MINNESOTA. 


Apa. W. W. Calkins. 
ADRIAN. Norman Geddes. 
ANOKA. E. Hammons. 
Benson. Sanford H. Hudson. 
CLogusET. Alpheus Woodward. 
CROOKSTON. Miller & Foote. 
DULUTH. 
R. R. Briggs, 501-3 Chamber of Cam- 
merce 
Wilson & Wray, 321 Chamber of 
Commerce Sh 
GRANITE vanes. | 1. Schellbach. 
LITTLE FALLS. A. Lindbergh. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
Babcock & Garrigues, 309 Kasota BI’k 
Cc. L. Lamb, 1010 N. Y. Life Building. 
Levi L. Longbrake, 417 Boston Block. 
MonTevipeo. J.O. Haugland. 
MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox. 
MOORHEAD. W. B. Dougias. 
Preston. H.R. Wells. 
REDWOOoD FALLS. M. M. Madigan. 
St. CLoup. D. W. Bruckart. 
ST. PAUL. 
Ewing & Ewing, 610 Manhattan > 
Williams, Goodenow & Stanton, Gil- 
fillian Block. 
Wapena. Frank Willson. 
WakreEN. A. Grindeland. 
West Dutvtu. D. M. Devore. 
Wiimar. J. F. Hilscher. 
Wiyona. Berry & Morey. 








MISSISSIPPI. 


ABERDEEN. George C. Paine. 
BROOKHAVEN. RK. H. Thompson. 
FRIAR’s Pornt._ D. A. Scott. 
GREENWOOD. Jas. K. Vardaman. 
HAZLEHURST. George S. Dodds. 
Jackson. E. E. Baldwin. 

Macon. Thomas J. O'Neill. 
MERIDIAN. Cochran & Bozeman. 
OxrorD. W. A. Roane. 

Port Grsson. E. 8, & J.T. Drake. 
ROSEDALE. Chas. Scott. 

Sarpis. J. B. Boothe. 

VaIpEN. Monroe McClurg. 
Yazoo-Crty, A, M. Harlow, 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.—CONTINUED. 


| 
MISSOURI. NEW JERSEY. ' LExineTon. pmo E. ome. 
| Mowrog. Robert B. Red e. 
WARRENTON. Cook & Polk. 
WASHINGTON. John H. Small. 


; y CAMDEN. Winston. Eller & Starbuck. 
saneme._C.8. Law W Ghapel | ~“"Herbert A, Drake, 127 Market St. 
BOWLING GREEN. E. W Major. | Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
CAMERON. Thos. E. Turney. FREEHOLD. Frank P. MeDermott. 
DoNIPHAN. J.C. Sheppard. | HIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck. 
FREDERICKTOWN. B. 8B. Cahoon a a — C. Inwright, 76 NORTH DAKOTA. 
HARRISONVILLE. William L. Jarrott. montgon fi. 0. New t 
Jackson. Linus Sanford. MILLVILLE. H. O. Newcomb. 
KANSAS CITY MONTCLAIR. aawia = Geoten. 
a. ; . io¢ | MORRISTOWN. Geo. W. Jenkins. Dickinson. Leslie A. Simpson. 
hee Chapman & Brown, Heist | New BrRuNSWIcK. James H. Van Cleef. | EnpERLIN. Ed. Pierce. 

; c Titus, 509 N. Y. Life Ins. Bldg. | Passaic. Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y) FarGo, Spalding & Phelps. 
se eS Tee, OO ET ite Ina. Bide. | Paterson. John H. Reynolds, 119'¢ | Granp Forks. Bangs & Fisk. 
Macon, Wm. P. Beach. | | Washington St. _ | JaAMEsTOwN. Lewis T. Hamilton 
PaRIs. Temple B. Robinson. PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nas-| Minor. C. E. Gregory. 

PLaTTE City. A. D. Burnes sau St Ruepy. E. A. Magione. — 
PorLaR BiurF. J. Perry Johnson Rep Bank, Appiegate & Hope. _ | VauLey Crry. Frank J. Young. 
Sr. Joseru. O. E. Rumer SaLem. Wm. T. Hilliard, 99 Market St. WHEATLAND. Chas. E. Stowers. 
St.Lous. . SOMERVILLE. Alvah A. Clark. _ | WHELLow City. See Rugby. 

Chas. Claflin Allen, 417 Pine Street. TRENTON. W.M Lanning, 111 E. State St. 

Douglas & Scudder, 417 Olive St Linton Satterthwait. | 

Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fellows 

Bid, 
J.K Si:inker, 417 Olive St. OHIO, 


Seneca N. Taylor, B’ way & Locust Sts. 
Sepauia. Bothwell & Jaynes. — — » , AKRON. Otis & Otis. 
STEELVILLX. | E. A. Pinnell. NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. BELLAIRE. Gallaher & Woodbridge. 
ARKIO. ©. RK. Barrow 


BELLEFONTAINE. Howenstine & Huston. 


West Plains. James Orchard. Bucyrus. F.S. Monnett. 
ALBUQUERQUE. Bernard 8. Rodey CANAL WINCHESTER. W. H. Lane. 
Las Cruces. 8. B. Newcomb. Canton. Miller & Pomerene. 
Las Vecas. Johnson & Jones. CARROLLTON. Blythe & McDonald. 
MONTANA. “ Columbus Moise. CHARDON. Metcalfe & King 
Santa Fe. T. B. Catron. CINCINNATI. 
WHITE Vaks. John Y. Hewitt. W. P. Biddle, 4th & Main Sts 


J. William Johnson, 5th & Vine Sts 


Cast Le. L. Peavy. W. H. Mackoy, United Bank Bidg 


Ditton. Henri J. Burleigh. 


CLEVELAND. 
a Fane a oe W. E. Ambler, 263 The Arcade 
ELENA. M. Bullarc — z Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish, 101! 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb. NEW YORK 3 . = 


Society for Savings. 
CoLtumsus. J.T. Holmes. 
CONNEAUT. Allen M. Cox. 


MILEs City. ©. R. Middleton 
MissouLa. Thos. C. Marshall. | 
a Woody, Webster & Wood. | arnion 













. j Pearl Coann. DaYTON. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS | AMSTERDAM. J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank Bidg. 
Max Waterman. Chas. 8. Nisbet, First Nat. Bank Bldg. | Deriance. Benjamin B. Kingsbury 
BaTH. Reuben Robie Lyon De GraFF. Huston & Huston 
| Brockport. T. 8. Dean. FOSTORIA. 
| BROOKLYN. Moffett & Kramer,804 B’way. A. J. Stackhouse, 12444 8. Main St. 
NEBRASKA, BurraLo. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ | Hupson. M. C. Read. 
Exchange. lronTON. Henry S. Neal. 
CANISTEO. Eli Soule. MANSFIELD. W _ L. Sewell. 
Arma. C.C. Flansburg CARTH c. W.B. Van Alien. | MIDDLETOWN. B. Harwitz 
ARAPAHOE. John H. Mooney. CORNING. Spencer & Millis. | Mr. Vernon. H. H. & RR. M. Greer 
Avrora. John A. Whitmore. Dayton. W.S. Thrasher | New CARLISLE. Rannells & Swadner. 
CHADRON. Spargur & Fisher. Far Rockaway. Edmund J. Healy | Norra BaLTimore. E. R. Dean. 
Crete. James W. Dawes. FLusHiInG. John J. Trapp. | Orrawa. Krauss & Eastman. 

- Fayette 1. Foss. FuLTON. Piper & Rice. | St. Marys. Leonard Harstone 
Creientox. J. H. Berryman. GLENS FaLLts. Adam Armstrong, Jr. | Sanpusky. H. L. Peeke. 5 Cooke’s Bidg. 
CULBERTSON. L. H. Blackledge. Hoosick FaLus. Geo. E.& H.J.Greene.| SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths. 
Farrmont. John Barsby. | IRVINGTON. John Harvey. Van Wert. H.C. Glenn 
Fremont. Frick, Dolezal, & Stinson |} Jamaica. John Fleming WaAPAKONETA. Layton & Stueve. 
GREELEY CENTER. T J. Doyle. | JOHNSTOWN. Andrew J. Nellis. WELLSTON. M.T. Vanpelt. 
HARVARD. Thomas H. Matters. KINGSTON. WILMineTon. Telfair & Telfair. 
Hesron. C. L. Richards. F. L. & A. B. Westbrook, 39 John St. XENI H. C. Armstrong 
Kennesaw. 8. H. Smith MIDDLETOWN, Dill & Cox Younestown. A. O. Fording 
LINCOLN. Abbott,Seileck & Lane, Burr’s  MoRRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. ZANESVILLE. Munson & Adams. 

Block New YorK. 
Maprip. J. M. Hutchins. Ellison, Gill & Porteous, 229 Broad- 
ae woud 1A James E. Heath, 62 Wall St 
M. L. Hayward, 404 Second Ave James E. Heath, 62 Wal! St. 7 _ _ 
Nevien. N.D. Jackson. M.S. & 1. 8. Isaacs, 115 Broadway OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
NoRFOLK. H. D. Kelly. Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St 

“ Mapes & Licey Adoiph L. Sanger, 115 Broadway 
NorTH PLATTE. K. F. Forrest Theodore R. Shear, Drexel Bldg GuTuriz. Bierer & Cotteral 
OmaHa. W A. DeBord, New York Life Norwicu. Henry EF. Randall - Lowe & Huston 

Building. PLATTSBURGH. Kiley & Cantwell OKLAHOMA City. Henry H. Howard. 

* Montgomery, Chariton & Hall, PoUGHKEEPsIF. 

New York Life Bldg. John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 

Saunders & McFarland, Far-| PuLaskt. 8. C. Huntington & Son 

nam & ith Sts. RANDOLPH. Wm. H. Henderson OREGON. 
O'NeILL. H. M. Uttley. ROCHESTER. 
RUSHVILLE. W. H, Westover arse M. Ate. 309 owas Bidg 
Superior. W. F. Buck. Rome. A. Delos Kneeland, 13 W. Domi . . 
SuTTON. E. E. Hairgrove. nick St. | Astoria. Chas, H. Page, P.O. Box 99. 
TEKAMAH. Chas. T. Dickinson | Sanamanca. James G. Johnson GRANTS Pass. Robert G. Smith 
Wanoo. L. E. Gruver SARATOGA SPRINGS. Edgar T. Brackett PENDLETON, Hailey & Lowell. 
West Port. Uriah Bruner SKANEATELES, ©. R. Milford. PORTLAND. W. W. Thayer. 
WILBER. S. S. Alley Sopus. M. M. Kelly. Wallace McCamant. 
York. Merton Meeker TARRYTOWN. Geo. C. Andrews. 


Utica. Geo. C. Morehouse, City Hall. 
WaTERLOO. Frederick L. Manning. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NEVADA. 


ASHLAND. J. F. Minogue. 

- : BLoomssuRG. Grant Herring. 
Viroisia Crry. W. E. F. Deal BORTH CAROLINA. ggg og ~ 
CLARION. W. A. Hindman. 


ASHEVILLE. W. W. Jones. CoaLPrortT. Alonzo P. MacLeod. 


| 
| 
CHARLOTTE. Edwin T Cansler. DANVILLE. R 8. Ammerman. 
NEW H. S : PAYETTEVILLE. N. A. Sinclair. vu Bows. Arthur L. Cole. 
BW HAMPSHIRE FRANKLINTON. Needham Y, Gulley EBENSBURG. M. D. Kittell. 
GREENSBOROUGH. Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. Erir. 8. A. Davenport. 
HENDERSON. Pittman & Shaw. GettyspurG. H. K. Sloan. 
FRANKLIN. James E. Barnard. Hieu Port. Edwin D. Steele, GREENSBURG. Eicher & Byers. 
Great Fats. William F, Russell. | JacKson, B.S. Gay. IvpiaNa. H. K, Sloan. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.—CONTINUED. 


JoHNSTOWN, 
H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 

KANE. A. P. Huey. | 

LEBANON. J. P. S. Gobin. 





LEWISTOWN. fe 4 Ny owe 
MCKEESPORT. apee 
MEADVILLE. Pi conan C 


MECHANICSBURGH. W > Pens Lloyd. 
NEW BLOOMFIELD. W. N. Seibert 
NEw CasTLe. W. H. Falis. | 
NEwTowN. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Warren G. Griffith, 401-6 Drexel Bldg. | 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel | 
Bldg. 
ago Bartlett & 
Chestnut St. 
Kinley J. Tener, 441 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH. 
Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 
John A. Emery, 131 Fifth Ave. 

* Samuel J. Graham, 150 Fourth Ave. 
William Scott, 100 Diamond St. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. | 

ReapiInc. John H. Rothermel. 
RipGEway. N. T. Arnold. 
SHIPPENSBUR J. A.C, McCune. 
SUNBURY. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TARENTUM. Wm. M. Price. 
TITUSVILLE. Geo. A. Chase. 
Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell. 
WARREN. W. M. Lindsay. 
WASHINGTON, Boyd & E. E. Crumrine. 
WAYNESBORO. Charles Walter. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 
West CHESTER. Monaghan & Hause. 
WESTFIELD. D. W. Baldwin. 

“ », W. Beach 
WILLIAMSPORT. T. M. B. Hicks. 


Co., 433-75- | 








RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. 

Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 
PROVIDENCE, 

James Tillinghast, 12 8. Main St. 
WESTERLY. Charles Perrin. 


223 Thames St. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. L. Tribble. 

J. B. Burkhalter. 
Mordecai & Gadsden. 
Smythe & Lee. 

Hemphill & Hemphill. 
8S. G. Mayfield 

Cothran, Wells, Ansel & 


LAURENS C. H. W. H. Martin. 
MARION. Johnson & Johnson. 
SPARTANBURG. Stanyarne Wilson. 
WInnsBoro. A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 


ANDERSON. 
BARNWELL. 
CHARLESTON. 








CHESTER. 

DENMARK. 

GREENVILLE. 
Cothran. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


C. N. Harris. 
John H, Perry. 
Seeley & Mason. 
RERESFORD. A. F. Crandall. 
BROOKINGS. Mathews & Murpby. 
CLARK. 8. A. Keenan. 
DEADWOOD. Martin & Mason. 
Hot Sprincs. G. M. Cleveland. 
Howarp. C. A. Crissey. 
Leap. Wm. A. Rinehart. 
MILLBANK. John W. Bell. 
MITCHELL, Dillon & Preston. 
PARKER. Fred H. Dirstine. 
PreRRE. Edwin Greene. 

Pe H. R. Horner. 


ABERDEEN. 
“ 


RaPip Crry. Edmund Smith. 
SaLem. E. H. Wilson. 


Sioux Fatis. Bailey & Voorhees. 
in = J.M. Donevan 


Yankton. Frank E. Warrick. 


TENNESSEE. 


Guareanecey, A. 
DYERSBURG. 8. R. Latta. 
Harriman. R. RB, Cassell. 


. Randolph & Sons, Randolph 


C. Downs. 





NASHVILLE. 
W, L. Granbery, 4 Noel Block. 
John Ruhm. 
D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
derbilt Law Buildin 
Sumner A. Wilson, 313 N. Cherry St. 
SOMERVILLE. H. C. Moorman. 
TRENTON. Neil & Deason. 
Troy. James G. Smith & Son. 
Union City. Moore & Wells. 


Van- 


TEXAS. 


AMARILLO. J, W. Link. 





Austin, Z. T. Fulmore. 

8 J. L. Peeler. 

es W. von Rosenberg, Box 844. | 
BELLVILLE. Martin M. Kenney. | 
BowlE. Thomas & McDonald. 
Brapy. F. M. Newman. 
BROWNWOOoD, R. P. Connor 
CAMERON. Henderson & Streetman. 
CLARKSVILLE. E. 8. Chambers. 
CLEBURNE. 

Crane (M. M.) & Ramsey (W. F.). 


CurRO. Baker & Sumners. 
DaLLas. Crawford & Crawford. 
DENTON. Jagoe & Ponder. 


” L. Fulton. 
EL Paso. W. B. Merchant. 
Fort WortH. Wynne, McCart & Booty. 
GATESVILLE. M.S. Duffin. 
GREENVILLE. J. E. Gilbert. | 


HENRiETTA. RK. D. Welborne. 
HILLSBORO. Tarlton & Morrow. 
JACKSBORO. Thos. D. Sporer. 
JEFFERSON. W. T. Armistead. 


KERRVILLE 


Chas. J. Gillespie. 
LAREDO. H. 


G. Dickinson. 
LONGVIEW. Otho F. Lane. 
McKINNEY. Smith & Evans. 
Mason. W. L. Hall. 
MT. PLEASANT. Geo. F. Conly. 
ORANGE. A. Teagle. 
ROCKDALE. H. C. Grayson 
SAN ANTONIO. Solon Stewart. 
SAN Marcos. W. O. Hutchison. 
SHERMAN. Dillard & Muse. 
TYLER. John M. Duncan. 
UvaLpe. J. P. Cranke. 
VERNON. H. hes Thompson. 

- James R. Talbert. 
Waco. Scarborough & Rogers 








UTAH TERRITORY. 


Box ELDER. Jones & Jones. 
SALT LaKE City. Theodore Burmester. | 
- Shepard, Cherry & Shepard. | 
: Charles 8. Varian. 


VERMONT. 


BARTON LANDING. Orlo H. Austin. 
BARRE. John W.Gordon,Gordon’s Block. 
BELLOWS FALLS. H. I). Ryder. 
Luptow. W. W. Stickney. 
NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley. 


VIRGINIA. 


Big STONE GaP. Mathews & Maynor. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson. 





CULPEPER. Rixey & Barbour 
FREDERICKSBURG. Marye & Fitzhugh. | 
Front RoyaL. H. H. Downing. } 
GOOCHLAND. Andrew K. Leake. 
GORDONSVILLE. W,. Clarence Damron. 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N. 8. Turnbull. 
LYNCHBURG. James E. Edmunds. 
Mount Jackson. L. Triplett, Jr. 
NORFOLK. Joseph T. Allyn. 

« Walke & Old. 

= White & Garnett, P.O. Box 665 
PuLaski. T. L. Massie. 


RICHMOND. 
Courtney & Patterson, Goddin Hal). 
Wm. P. Saussure, 1103 E. Main St. 


Minor & Daniel, Schafer’s Building. 
Wm. H. Sands, |! th & Bank Sts. 
RvusTBURGR. Wm. M. Murrell. 
WARRENTON. Grenville Gaines. 
. Archibald 


¥ C. Peachy. 
Biair (¥. 8.) & Blair (Jno, C.) 
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. 
WASHINGTON. 


CoLFax. M. B. Kelley. 
EVERETT. Delaney & Gamel. 
FAIRHAVEN. Eli Wilkin. 
Otympia. O. V. Linn. 
PoMEROY. 8. 8. Cosgrove. 
SEATTLE. Emmons & Emmons. 
SPOKANE Fauis. King & Leigh. 
Tacoma. E, G, Kreider. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Appison. Dorr & Taylor. 
BUCKHANNON . C. Higginbotham. 
CHARLESTON, Brown, Jackson & Knight, 
« Payne & Green. 
Watts & Ashby. 
CLARKSBURG. W. Scott. 
FAIRMONT. F. T. Martin. 
HUNTINGTON. Vison, 
Thompson. 
Kinewoop. D M. Wotring. 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hall. 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
PHItirri. Dayton & Dayton. 
RAVENSWOOD. N.C. Prickett. 
WHEELING. Erskine & Allison. 


McDonald & 


WISCONSIN. 


J. H. Trever. 

Wm. F. Shea. 
BoscoBEL. John D. Wilson, 
BRODHEAD. Burr Sprague. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS. W. H. Stafford. 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie. 
CUMBERLAND, H.S. Comstock. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 
DODGEVILLE. Reese & Carter. 

Eau CLame. L. A. Doolittle, 10066th Ave. 
ELKHORN. J. B. Wheeler. 

E_itswortn. A. Combacker. 
FLORENCE. J. E. Abbott. 


ANTIGO. 
ASHLAND. 


Fonp pv Lac. _N, C. Giffin. 
Hartrorp. H. K. Butterfield, 
HAZEL GRE’ H. D. York. 








JANESVILLE 
son St. 
La Crosse. E. C. Higbee. 
LANCASTER. Bushnell & Watkins. 
MADISON. Lewis & Briggs. 
MANITOWOC. Nash & Nash. 
=e G. G. Sedgwick, 


B. F. Dunwiddie, 165 Madi- 


MILWAUKER 
Miller, Noyes & 
sin St 
Duane Mowry, 30 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum, 
& Vilas, 401 E. Water St. 
NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 
SHAWANO. G. C. Dickinson. 
STURGEON Bay. 0. E. & Y. V. Dreutzer. 
SuPERIOR. D. E. Roberts 
WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton. 
= D. H. Sumner 
WEsT SUPERIOR. F.S. Parker, 217 Breu- 
nig Block. 
” Reed, Grace & Rock. 


Miller, 102 Wisecon- 


WYOMING. 


BUFFALO. Chas. H. Burritt. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 


Geo. R. Coldwell. 
Hough & Campbell. 


BRANDON 
WINNIPEG. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON. 
Gillies & MacFchen. 


ONTARIO. 


BRIGHTON. J. W. Gordon. 
PRENTICE. G. E. Schwindt. 
Pictor. Allison & Allison. 
TORONTO 
Crombie, Worrell & Gwynne, 18-20 
King 8t., West. 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 


QUEBEC. 
SHERBROOKE, Brown & Morris. 











A grand opportunity--have you embraced it? 


$5,000 in Gash---Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


Yost Writinc Macuine Company. 


eee Cesssse 


As to the Machine— 











The New Yost, you will remember, is the 
champion of many new and wonderful 
ideas: Centre-Guide Alignment; non- 
wearing loose bearings; velocity touch ; 
direct printing without ribbon ; easy key- 
board, etc. If you would understand its 
rapid march into popularity, and why it 
is head and shoulders above the patched- 
up models of other style machines, send for 


our handsome illustrated catalogue. 





As to the Prizes— 


If you wish to advance the standard of typewriting, as the New Yost now for 
the first permits, by all means learn upon it, for you will at the same time master 
the other machines and perhaps enrich your purse handsomely. $5,000 
in cash will positively be distributed by the Judges at the World’s 
Columbian Fair, as follows: 


One Grand Prize of $1,000—For the best exhibition of tabulated work, dictation, etc. 

10 Prizes of $100 each—For the best original essays, subject,‘‘ Typewriting as a Fine Art,” etc. 
20 Prizes of $50 each—For best speed on memorized sentences and dictation. 

20 Prizes of $25 each—For the best transcripts of legal matter, fancy designs, etc. 


50 Prizes of $10 each—(To pupils in typewriting schools only) for best essays, legal transcripts, 
fancy designs, business letters, etc. 


10 Prizes of $100 each—To proprietors of typewriting schools whose respective pu- 
pils obtain the largest number of above prizes. 


Write for full particulars and conditions, 


¢—_________________-# 

| Merchants Exchange National Bank, 257 B’way, N.Y. 
mecca Sepegamring eatee, | YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 
with this bank of $5,000, subject to the draft of the | 
Committee to be a inted by the Judges on Type- 


writers at the World’s Columbian Fair at Chicago, | 71 AND 73 BROADWAY, 
Til., in 1893, as described above. 
New York, June 20th, 1892, 4- 8. APGAR, Cashier. NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


‘The /orum. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV. 





SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


The Alarming Proportion of Venal Voters. Prof. J. 


J. McCook. 


DECEMBER, 1892. 


Wherein Popular Education Has Failed. President 
CHARLEs W. Exior. 


The Lesson of Homestead: A Remedy for Labor | The Public Schools of St. Louis and Indianapolis. 


Troubles. Hon. Caauncey F. BLack. 
Publicity as a Cure for Corruption. Hersert WELSH 


A Plan for More Effective Management of, Political | 


Campaigns. Hon. M. D. Harter. 


The Next Great Problems of Science. Prof. R. H. 


THURSTON. 


“A Tariff for Revenue’: 
Davip A. WELLS. 


The Enlarged Church. Prof. Davip Swine. 
Religious Progress of the Negro. H. K. Carrou. 


A Chinaman on Our Treatment of China. Yuna 


Kiune YEN. 
Provincial Peculiarities of Western Life. E. W. 
Howe. 


Scandinavians in the Northwest. Prof. Kenpric C. 
BaBCOCK. 


The Mine Laborers in Pennsylvania. Henry Roop. 


Dr. J. M. Rice. 
Politics asa Career. Ex-Senator Georegs F. Epmunpbs. 


| Women in English Politics. Mrs. Minticent G. Faw- 
CETT. 


| Dialect in Literature. James WuHiTcoms RILEY. 


G. PEaBovy. 


Special Needs of the Poor in New York. Jacos A. 
| Rus. 


| Are Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray Obsolete? W.H. 
MALLOCK. 


| Brandy and Socialism ; the Gothenburg Plan. Jon 
| GRAHAM BROOKS. 


|The Noblest Art-Lesson in the World. Mrs. Van 
RENSSELAER. 

| Why the Fair must be Open on Sunday. Rev. J. W. 
CHADWICK. 


What it Really Means How Should a City Care for its Poor? Professor F. 
] S. | 


Popular Education at the University of Michigan. | 


Prof. Henry C. ADAMs. 


OCTOBER, 1892. 
Cholera: The Lessons of Preceding Epidemics. Dr. 
Lewis A. SAYRE. 


Our Public-School System: Evils in Baltimore. Dr. 
J. M. Rice. 7 


Venal Voting: Methods and Remedies. Prof. J. J. 
McCook. 


The Literature of the Future. Pierre Lott. 


The Primary the Pivot of Reform. Hon. Davip Dup- 
LEY FIELD. 


Sunday and the Columbian Exposition. Bishop H. C. 
POTTER. 


A Review of Two Administrations. Lucius B. Swirr. 
A Decade of the Merit System. Joun T. Dove. 
An Effort toward Social Democracy. Jane ADDAMS. 


The McKinley Act and the Cost of Living. Senator 
N. W. ALDRICH. 


The Republican Policy of Reciprocity. Hon. Wm. L. 
WILson. 


NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Municipal Institutions in America and England. The 
Rt. Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Lessons from the Experience of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Our Public-School System: The Schools of Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. Dr. J. M. Rice. 


English Views of the McKinley Tariff. Sir Taomas H. 
FARRER. 


| 
Has England Profited by Free Trade ? Lorp MasHam. 


Endowed Theatres and the American Stage. Madame 
MopJESKA. 


A New Impulse to an Old Gospel. Janz ADDAMs. 
What We Really Know About Mars. Prof. Epwarp 


S. HoLpen. 
The Library of the United States. ArnswortnH R. 
SPorForpD. 
The [ater with the Small Farmer. Prof. R. Means 
AVIS. 


For Whom I Shali Vote and Why. James ScHovter, 
J. H, Scuirr, Feankuin MacVeacu, Joun Cuar- 
Lin, Gen. A. C. McCiura, Rev. Davin Swine, H. 
Ww. N, Hon. Davip Dubey Fie.p. 


JANUARY, 1893. 


The Crisis in Silver. The Hon. Henry Hucks Grass. 


| Shall the State-Bank Tax be Repealed? The Hon. 
Henry Bacon. 


Necessity for a National Quarantine. 
| SHAKESPEARE. 

What is a Novel? F. Marton CRAWFORD. 
What Immigrants Contribute to Industry. GEORGE 


Dr. E. O. 


F. PARKER. 
| Alien Degradation of American Character. SyDNEY 
G. FIsHER. 
The Public-School System of New York City. Dr. J. 
M. Rice. 


The Wealth and Business Relations of the West. C. 
S. GLEED. 


Literary and Municipal Problems in England. FrRep- 
| ERIC HARRISON. 


| French Political Stability and Economic Unrest. L. 

| Lf&vy-BRvaL. 

| German Socialism and Literary Sterility. Dr. F. H. 
GEFFCKEN. 


| Can Moral Conduct be Taught in Schools? Prof. G. 
H. PALMER. 


Jay Gould and Socialism. Prof. ArTHuR T. HapLey. 


| FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Tariff Reform : Retrospective and Prospective. Davip 
A. WELLS. 


The Art of Writing History. W. E. H. Lecry. 

Medicine asa Career. Dr. J. 5. BILuines. 

Emotional Tension and the Modern Novel. F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 

How to Prevent the Coming of Cholera. Sir Spencer 
WELLs. 

| The Public Schools of Boston. Dr. J. M. Rice. 

| The Future of Poetry. CHarRLEs LEonARD Moore. 

How to Solve the Housekeeping Problem. Miss 
Frances M. ABBoTrT. 

Imminent Danger from the Silver-Purchase Act. Hon, 
Geo. Frep. WILLIAMs. 

Negro Suffrage a Failure: Shall We Abolish It? Jomn 
C. WICKLIFFE. 


A Practical Remedy for Evils of Immigration. Gustav 
H. Scuwas. 
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The Cost of Soup-Making 


depends entirely on how the Soup is made, and | 
with what it is made. Our factory is the only 
|Soup Canning Establishment 
always open to visitors. They pone 
| can inspect, from beginning to 
end, our methods of soup-making. Food Ca Co! 
Franco-American Soups 
are honest goods, others are 
cheaper. Cleanliness adds to 
cost. Sample can of soup 
mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 













Frranco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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GORHAM. SOLID - SILVER. 


RP Silver has never before 
: been applied to so great a 
variety of uses, nor been so 
much appreciated in manu- 
factured articles as at the 
| present time. Tableware 
comprises one department 
only. It is made 
into almost every 
conceivable shape 
and every known 
method of deco- 
ration used in or- 
namentation. 
| GORHAM < SOLID SILVER is recognized as of the highest 
grade, both in quality of metal and perfection of design and finish. 


| GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Brcadway and 19th Street, New York. 









These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewelers. 


CLIPPING COUPONS 


is probably the most satisfactory way of collecting 

dividends. Bond Investments: No book-keeping or 
other expense except box rental in Safe Deposit Vaults. 
No taxes nor insurance and not affected by tariff, 
markets, labor problems, and other factors incident to 
merchandising and manufacturing business. 


| Lists of Municipal and Street Railway 
Bonds on application. 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street, New York. 





No. 7 Exchange Place, No. 143 Superior Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. 
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IN A SINGLE DAY 


A thousand beautiful views, a thousand 
historic scenes, a thousand romantic 
incidents fill the sight and mind of 
the traveler who journeys along our 
grand old Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley on one of 
the peerless passenger trains of the 
New York Central. 

Travelers who have visited all the 
countries of the globe express the opin- 
ion that the trip between New York 
and Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the 
New York Central is the finest one-day 
railroad ride in the world. 

Every mile is historic; every mile 
is beautiful ; every mile is a pleasure; 
an ever-changing panorama of rivers, 
mountains, lakes, fields, and forests, 
interspersed with towns and cities of 
international importance and absorbing 


interest. 


For one of our ‘*Four-Track Series’’ enclose a two-cent 
postage-stamp to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger 


Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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TRIUMPHANT INDUSTRIES 





THE GENERAL EvEcTRIC COMPANY 





DuriING this Columbian year there will be published in this part 
of THE Forum descriptions of such “Triumphant Industries” as mark 
the progress of American invention and development; and here some 
of the greatest inventors and manufacturers in the world—builders of 
the great industrial triumphs that we celebrate—will address one of 
the best groups of readers in the world; for perhaps nowhere else are 
there written together the names of people of greater influence or of 
ereater wealth than on the subscription-books of THE Forum. 

The descriptions that are admitted here are only of those great 
industries about which interesting articles may be written—articles 
that set forth plainly great facts about great achievements; and they 


are published with the commendation of 


THE ForuM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











MERSON once said that steam was half an 
Englishman. With equal felicity and more 
truth it might be affirmed that electricity is 
half an American. That which our philo- 
sophic countryman noted as a characteristic 
phenomenon was the creation of a modern 


England with immense factories, great lines 


y ‘© 
. a . of railroad, and a ubiquitous mercantile ma- 
aX 
. 





operated by an agency all-predominating and 


FH) irresistible. Such it remains to thisday. But no 
> je agency that seconds human effort need be so 
‘AU\ 9 exclusively adopted as to prove at last seriously 
it, obstructive of further advances. One good cus- 
“LX tom soon corrupts the world, and progress must 
“ 


ever find new ways and new tools. In America, 
with all the resources of a virgin soil to open 
up; with greater distances to overcome; with a larger population 
more widely distributed to be kept in closer touch; with a keener 
appreciation of economies in time than of those in mere coin; with 
a pervading belief that novelty is apt to have merit simply because 
it is new, the nation has been swift to approve and to adopt each 
discovery in the electric arts. 

A distinguished English physicist is credited with the remark 
that he did not care to do anything by electricity when he could do 
it some other way. Even Bismarck, though willing to be night 
telegraph editor, grumbled sourly at the instantaneous effectiveness 
of the wire and key as spoiling all the stately traditions of diplomacy. 
But the average American citizen is of quite different temper and 
spirit, always preferring the prompt, direct electric method for aught 
that concerns him and his kind. 

It is thus that the humble beginnings of Morse have fructified in 
a continental network of telegraphs. It is thus that the Atlantic 
cable—the one idea of a plain New York business man—came into 
successful operation. It is thus that the inchoate, frontier city, still 








eat 
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smelling of raw lumber and fresh paint, has more telephones than many 
a proud and dignified Old World capital. It is thus that America has 
become the great centre of production and use of electric light and 
power, and exports her lamps, her 
dynamos, her motors, and her electric 
cars to every quarter of the globe. 
Naturally enough, giant indus- 
tries identified with the various 
branches of electrical application have 
sprung into being in swift succes- 


sion: the Western Union Telegraph 





Company, gathering up into a vast 


system the telegraph lines of the 


Glimpse of Lamp Factory, 


country; the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, controlling the apparatus by which five hundred 
million conversations are carried on over the wires every year; and 
now, in the orderly progression of events, third and most comprehen- 
sive, the General Electric Company, based on the patented inventions 
of such men as Thomas A. Edison, Elihu Thomson, Brush, Sprague, 
Van Depoele, and a host of others, by means of whose valuable 
ideas and its enormous financial and manufacturing resources it holds 
a like parental relation toward all the later marvellous develop- 


ments in electric light, heat, traction, and power. 


HE backward glance over a few 
years shows how young all this 
work is that the General Electric 
Company is engaged in, and yet 
with what extraordinary celerity 
the dreams and yearnings of the 


pioneers have been transmuted 





and crystallized into stocks and 
bonds stowed away in safe-deposit vaults; into throbbing factories 
and armies of artisans; into millions of brilliant lights; into thousands 
of electric cars; into hundreds of magnificent central stations. The 
true romance of history lies in such growth. At one end of the short 
vista is Edison, an eager stripling isolated at bleak Menlo Park, 


making three thousand laborious experiments to perfect his inecandes- 
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cent lamp, the sole invention of which has 
Goh lke. now been adjudged his by the United States 
Supreme Court. At one end of the vista 
we see, too, in those grim early days of 
struggle, Van Depoele carving saints and 
altar screens all day long in his little 
"La dailellaadhahe, Western wood-working atelier, and then 
puzzling all the long night over lamp and 
motor models. We see Elihu Thomson, a 
modest, ill-paid young professor of physics 
at the Philadelphia High School, building 
all manner of novel electrical apparatus, on 
revolutionary principles, with his own deft 
hands. We see Sprague, fresh from An- 
napolis, a poor ensign, cruising in dim Chi- 
nese waters, and pondering over a_note- 
book that he fills with mysterious electrical 
diagrams, but with 
never a nautical 
yarn nor a word 
of traveller’s talk. 

a And at the near 
end of the vista we see the accomplished 
facts, the fine Edison Building on Broad 
Street, and its occupant, the General Electric 





Company. We see a corporation whose capi- : 
ao as 

tal of fifty million dollars represents the ag- 
‘ 4 
gregation of successive investments at each ; | 
evolutional stage of the art. We see allied : 
with it over two thousand American local Naval Search-Light. ; 
' 

a 

fi 

a 

i 
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electric-lighting and electric-railway companies, the direct consumers 
of its multitudinous manufactures, and in turn themselves the imme- 
diate servitors of the entire urban population of the United States. 
There is not a railroad in the 
country that has so many 
ramifications as this “ indus- 
trial,”? not one that has such 
an area to draw revenue from 
in return for what it sup- 
plies. The per- manence and 
stability of an enterprise is of- 
ten judged by the variety of 
its product and the extent of 
its markets, in- suring steadi- 
ness of demand and of profit 
despite local fluctuations and 
incidental dul- ness. The ap- 
plication of such « test re- 
veals at once the difficulty of 
bounds to the 
apparatus and 


limitless field 


setting any 
consumption of 
supplies in a 
developed but yesterday and 
where every forecast of pos- 
sible demand falls short of 
the mark. Al- 


eral Electric 


ready the Gen- 
Company does a 
business reach- ing many mill- 
ions of dollars 


Look at the 


per annum. 

introduction of 
the ineandes- cent lamp, for 
example. The lamp - works 
(Harrison, N. J.) of the Gen- 


1a : PER ASPERA AD LUCEM. ‘ 
eral Eleetrie Company pro- 





duce about thirty-five thousand or forty thousand a day, under the 
Edison patent, which is absolutely controlling so far as concerns 
he only form of lamp that is known to the art as practicable. 


The capacity of the dynamos installed in this country to furnish 
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current to such lamps is about five million lights, and as all 


the lamps are not burned at once, about eight million lights are 


connected to the circuits. 





Each of these lamps, on the average, 





is renewed once a year. This seems 
a large consumption, and as a matter 
of course the incandescent lamp factory, 
of which a glimpse is given here, is kept 
extremely busy; but on the present 
basis of gas supply the country at large 
should require twenty times as many, and 
at the prevailing rate of increase it will 
not be long before the larger figures repre- 
sent the actual output and use. It is 
needless to point out that the process of 
expansion is cumulative. In other words, 
the greater production of lamps tends to 
cheapen them. The greater utilization of 
electric current cheapens the supply, and 
these two elements will act and react until 
the incandescent light at last falls within 

the reach of even those who could not 

afford gas. The demonstration of this is 

seen in the one sketch of Edison’s little 

pioneer station at Appleton, Wis., and the 

other illustrating one of the more recent 

central stations in New York City. It is 


IN ae aa mee 
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to be found also in the engraving of the large multipolar direct-con- 
nected generator, in which engine and dynamo, both of colossal pro- 
portions, are so intimately associated that current is generated in 
immense quantities at a minimum waste 
and with a maximum efficiency. These 
“ynits” in the modern central station are 
democratizing the electric light at a rapid 





rate, and they are also placing electric 

Then— power at the disposal of the smallest con- 
sumer far cheaper than he can run his own engine with steam, gas, 
or oil. 

The advantages of incandescent lighting need hardly be expa- 
tiated upon to-day. So far as can be ascertained, there is no large 
new building in course of construction in the United States that is 
without provision for electric- 
ity as an illuminant. Yet the 
matter is entirely one of free 
choice. Gas was never bet- 
ter or cheaper than it now is, 
but electricity receives the 
preference. If, then, it be 
not compulsion, it must be 
conviction. The public are : 
satisfied that electricity is (fi 
best, and want it, sometimes 
on hygienic grounds, some- 
times to save books and paint- 


ings, sometimes to protect the 





pristine beauty of upholster- 





ings and tapestries, sometimes 


~ wz) I 
for the mere sake of greater a ae 
brightness—often for all these Ween a 
reasons combined. Hence we 2 
see every year increased free- and Now. 


dom in the use of delicate tints and textures for domestic interiors, 
as well as novel schemes of decoration, with light as the chief aux- 
iliary to accentuate and enrich. 


This in-door electric lighting is a boundless territory, but out-door 





i 
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are lighting is also a pretty big West to grow up with. Half a 
million are lights, made and sold under the patents of the General 
Electric Company, gleam along the streets of nearly every city in the 
Union, and they are fast crowding out gas, so that in a great many 
municipalities’ only 
they are to be seen. 
Their use does not 
end here, however, 
for they are flashed 
along the shores of all 
our rivers by hun- 
dreds of steamboats 
feeling the way witha 
tinger of light, while 
every new man-of- 
war wants a more 


powerful “search” 





than its predecessor 

: Modern Multipolar Generator. 
can boast of. It is 
even to be feared that in the near future are-lighting apparatus will 
be in brisk demand for celestial sign-painting and advertising on 
the clouds, when the battles of rival bill-posters will be fought out 
in the heavens instead of 
on the fences. 

More ornamental, cer- 
tainly, is the use of the 
electric are light in brilliant 
festoons as it may be seen 
outside theatres and other 
places of popular resort. 
More ornamental, decid- 
edly, is the clever adver- 
tising done with banks of 


incandescent lamps, fur- 


Electric Mining Locomotive, 


nished with current from 
the ordinary street-mains and catching the eye at some frequented 
street-corner. Madison Square, New York, this year, has been a 
brilliant example of all the latest “wrinkles” in these fields. The 
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Garden tower, outlined by incandescents 
and crowned by an insistent search- 
light, has lifted its glittering bulk high 
above the trees of the park and the city 
roar. Not far away, against a lofty 
blank wall, full fifteen hundred col- 
ored lamps, flashing in and out, have 
invited attention tq the grateful sea- 
breezes that sweep across Coney Island 
and to the pleasant homes that a man 
ean find on the Long Island Railroad. 
Summer has gone and the soft breezes 





with it; but on the opposite side of the 


Electric Pump. 


square, in letters of fire that stand out 
sharply in the winter night, these lamps now proclaim the fact 
that a new brand of cigarettes has captured the town. This availa- 
bility of the incandescent light for spectacular purposes is becoming 
greatly appreciated. The recent Columbus celebrations gave evi- 
dence of this fact in New York and Chicago, while in St. Louis a 
magnificent series of historical and emblematic arches were shown 
with the help of hundreds of incandescent lamps structurally arranged. 
Of other smaller work of the same character the Actors’ Fund Fair 
in New York and the Grand Army Encampment in Washington 
presented conspicuously successful examples. And yet it may be 
doubted whether any idea in this line 
was more original than that carried out 
recently at Wilmington, N. C., where 
a number of floats in a gorgeous night 
street parade were fitted up with orna- 
mental designs in incandescent lamps 
and took current for them along the 
whole route from the overhead wires of 
the trolley car service. 

At one time it was supposed that 
incandescent lighting could only be 
done on circuits adjacent to the central 


station, and that beyond such a limited 





area only the are light was available. Electric Drill, 
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To enlarge the district supplied Edison invented his famous three- 
wire system, but an even wider territory can be embraced by the 
alternating systems of Thomson, Slattery, and others. To-day there 
are any number of incandescent lamps burning brightly and steadily 
five miles away from the central station, thanks to the apparatus thus 
furnished; and what has been done in lighting in this way is being 
repeated in power transmission. In 1891, with alternating-current 
apparatus, electric power was transmitted more than one hundred 
miles in Germany. It was a tour de force, but in America the 
power of the falls of Niagara is about to be transported to Buffalo 
in asimilar manner. The work already nears completion. 

This problem of power transmission is of the most vital interest 
to the mining industry, and by means of either direct or alternating 





Electric Power above the Snow-Line. 


current apparatus, the General Electric Company has been instrumental 
in placing not a few mines on the paying basis. In fact, great as is the 
field of electric traction, it is asserted by experts that the field of elec- 
tric mining is even more extensive. Be this as it may, electricity is 
being used for hauling, pumping, ventilating, excavating, crushing, 
drilling, and hoisting in coal, iron, silver, copper, and gold mines all 
over this country. A peculiarity of this department of work is that 
it has rendered useful and highly valuable water-powers hitherto 
running idle, while the mines near by were consuming very costly 
fuel or else lay unworked because of the comparatively low grade of 
the ore. The striking illustration on this page is taken from a pho- 
tograph of an electric power line crossing a snowy plateau twelve 
thousand feet above the sea-level and serving the Virginius Mines in 
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Colorado. The generating plant utilizes a 


grand water-power some five or six thousand 


feet lower, and thence the line runs upward 


and upward, by chasm and preci- 
pice and wild passes, till it deliv- 
ers its power to the mine at the 
mountain peak. This is, indeed, 
a convincing manifestation of the 
flexibility and portability of elec- 
tric power in mining, but 
not less illustrative is the 
electric locomotive as it 
pulls at the long line of 
trucks in a 
Michigan iron 
mine or the elec 
tric coal-cutter 
as it clutches 
the heart out of 
a thick seam 
in an I)linois 

coal pit. 
Of course 
Modern Rapid Transit the work that 
an electric motor does in a mine it will do in a mill. There are 
several reasons why the universal adoption of electric motors in dis- 
tributing power around large factories may be confidently expected. 
In reality, the change began long ago. At its Schenectady and 
Lynn factories, employing between them over seven thousand 
men, the General Electric Company distributes power in this man- 
ner to the different shops and lines of shafting. The thing is so 
simple and so economical. The power plant gives just the energy 
required at each instant for each motor, and the very second a tool 
is thrown on or off, the generator responds accordingly. Moreover, 
it is much easier to run a wire than to build lines of jack-shaft 
and counter-shaft. For shafting, the factory walls have to be 
strengthened and the belts must either travel through holes or in a 
special tower with more or less risk of spread of fire. It has also 
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been noted in some factories equipped with electric power that the 
goods have improved in quality because the driving motors are inde- 
pendent and more closely regulating. The extent to which the idea 
of electric power in factories has won the day is shown not only in 
the numerous shops now operated in this way, but by the fact that in 
Denver a large new building has been equipped throughout on this 
plan, with a motor in every room, for the benefit of small-power 
consumers. The great beauty of the electric motor is that a power- 
user can have one or a dozen or a hundred of them in his store or shop, 
just as he wishes; so that along the same street one little motor will 
be running a fan; next door, a freight elevator; and just beyond, a 
gang of sewing-machines in a shirt or trousers factory. There are 
nearly one hundred thousand of these “stationary” electric motors in 
use to-day in the United States, supplied with current from central 
stations, and they are engaged on every conceivable variety of work. 
Some of them are as small as one-sixteenth of a horse-power, others 
run up to fifty and one hundred horse-power, and in every instance 
they consume current in exact proportion to the demand upon them 
and the work done. The supply of current for the varied industries 
of our great cities is becoming as important as the supply of current 
for light, with the additional fact that while light is not needed more 
than four or five hours, power and light are needed practically “all 
around the clock,’ and thus the central station is on a perpetual 
earning basis. 

The slang of the day has caught up the phrase, ‘* Your trol- 
ley’s of.” as sloniticant of the condition of any body who is_ with- 
out the ability to go ahead or is making 
a mistake through being in some way be- 
hind the times. As usual, all the force 
and meaning of the slang is not on its 
surface. The unparalleled rapidity with 
which the trolley system of street traction 
has been resorted to as a means of urban 
transit in this country is the best proof that 
could be offered of our modest proposition 
that electricity is half an American. There 


Is not a city on the face of the earth to-day 


that has adequate means of rapid transit, but 
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it is only in America that the quick wit of the 
people has seized on the trolley as the solution 
of the problem and the way out. The great 
majority of cities and communities are not large 
enough or rich enough to build and support 
elevated roads or cable roads. But they have 
become tired of horse-cars and can afford the 
trolley system. Nosooner had Sprague achieved 
his historical successes in the East, while Van 
Depoele hammered away at the difficulties with 
equal vigor and at half a dozen points in the 
West, than the campaign of popular rapid transit 





was won, and all over the land the work of con- 
a Se IS section began. What has been the result? 
To-day there are some four hundred and fifty separate electric street- 
railways in the United States with at least ten thousand electric 
ears and five thousand miles of track. The General Electric Com- 
pany, whose patents and apparatus dominate in this field as in all the 
others, can hardly keep pace with the call for new motors, especially 
when the contracts run, as they often do, for five hundred or one 
thousand motors ata time. These electric roads already carry pas- 
sengers every year equal in number to the population of the world. 
In scores of cities they carry the whole population, on an average, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty times a year. The trolley is 
evidently able to survive all the abusive language that has been heaped 
upon it and to subserve the needs of any community, no matter what 
its size. It has proved to be eminently safe. No passenger has yet 
been injured by the current used, and each month witnesses the ad- 
dition of some new feature of safety and comfort. The street-railway 
that electricity cannot handle and render profitable must be a rare 
one. The investment in the industry reaches all the way from the 
tive million dollars that Philadelphia capitalists are now spending on 
their local trolley system to the fifty-thousand-dollar roads going in 
by the dozen in every prosperous State between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The step from surface traction to that on the elevated railroads, 
such as those of New York; or the underground roads, such as those 


of London; or the steam roads, such as the terminals in Chicago and 
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Baltimore, is very short. Liverpool is to-day starting her electric 
elevated road, and a high-speed locomotive is now being built by the 
General Electric Company for similar work in this country, such as 
that on the proposed extensions of the Manhattan Railroad, thus 
giving all the advantages of rapid travel without dust or cinders 
and with little noise or vibration. Heavier work than that, how- 
ever, will be undertaken with other and larger locomotives, built by 





Electricity on the Steam Roads 


the General Electric Company to handle heavy trains of freight and 
passenger cars in the new railway tunnel under the city of Baltimore. 

It might be thought that these branches of work would exhaust the 
subject, and they might with any concern smaller than the General 
Electric Company or any domain smaller than the expanding interests 
it is identified with. For instance, the topic of electric meters has 
not been hinted at, and yet the current for every lamp is now being 
measured and the demand for the meters is illimitable. Electro- 
metallurgy has been wholly neglected in this brief review, and yet 
one ton of electrolytic copper is now deposited every quarter of an hour 
the year through, and machines built by the General Electric Com- 
pany are doing a large part of the work. Electric navigation—well, 
Governor Flower, of New York, in his message to the Legislature, 
proposes that the traffic on the Erie Canal shall be handled by trolley 
boats; and meanwhile a fleet of General Electric launches are pre- 
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paring for the lagoons of the Chicago World’s Fair. Electric heat- 
ing—there is not a central-station manager who does not look for- 
ward, even with the appliances already devised, to making this part 
of his “ station load;” and in trolley cars the electric heater is becoming 
well-nigh as common an object as the incandescent lamps. Isolated 
plants—so far from central stations and power-houses embracing all 
the area to be supplied, there are no fewer than six or seven thousand 
isolated installations, located in office buildings, mills, hospitals, 
theatres, docks, halls, depots, stores, museums, prisons, gardens, 
hotels, and the like, and every one of them is a customer of the 
General Electric Company for one or other of its manufactures. 

During the present vear, at Chicago, in Electricity Building at the 
World’s Fair, and in many other departments, a complete exhibition 
will be made of all the apparatus that has been referred to in the 
course of this article, and of a great variety of other inventions and 
devices. It will be * electricity up to date,’ and it is believed that 
no part of the Fair will prove more attractive to visitors. But as a 
matter of fact the General Electric Company has a permanent exhibit 
of like nature at its branch offices in various parts of the Union, and 
to these the attention is invited of all who are in any way interested 
or who wish to obtain information. These offices and depots are 
maintained in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, St. Paul, Denver, and San Francisco. And as might be ex- 
pected of a corporation about to supply apparatus for nearly a score 
of electric roads in Euorpe, and with machinery of its make chasing 
the sun around the globe with the gleam of electric light and the 
ceaseless hum of electric power, the General Electric Company has to 
embrace other countries within its sphere of operations. It has 
special branch offices in Paris and London for the expedition of its 
business in Europe, and in nearly all the important cities of the world 
its agents are propagating a lively faith in electricity and the best 
means of turning it into man’s best servant. 





Electric Coal-Cutter. 














CHANCES FOR INVESTM ENT. 


ADV. DEPT. 


Chances for Investment Offered this Month, 


AS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING 





PAGES: 


REAL ESTATE. 


Tacoma, Wash., Realty and Mortgages, Tacoma INVESTMENT Co. 
Fairhaven, Wash., Properties, GamweL. & WARNER 

Portland, Ore., Properties, E. D. Wutre & Co. 

Kansas Properties, Tsaac MULHOLLAND. 

East Florida Properties, FLoripa Loan & Trust Co. 

Florida Property, O. M. Crossy, Avon Park. 


Colorado and New Mexico Timber, Coal, and Mineral Lands, MaAxwe.i LANp Grant Co. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 


OTHER SECURITIES, 


Guaranteed 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages and Bonds, J. B. Warkins L. M. Co 

Guaranteed 10 per cent on Northwest Investments, GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT AND GuaRANTY Co, 
Defaulted Farm Mortgages purchased, Isaac MULHOLLAND 

6, 7 and 8 per cent first gold mortgages, NoRTH AMERICAN FINANCE Co 

Nebraska Mortgages, WALTER Breen, Omaha. 

Tacoma, Wash., 8 per cent first gold mortgages, Tacoma INVESTMENT Co, 


ETC. 


5 per cent Gold Debentures and Municipal Bonds, EquiTaBLe MortGaGE Co 
Industrial Stocks, paying 10 per cent, GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT AND GUARANTY Co. 
Tax-Liens and Short-Time Paper, WALTER BREEN. 


(In correspondence please mention the Forum. ) 





FLORIDA FEM nsytaus.s 


-FKER township 
of high, healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free 
of marsh, filled with Northern people 
liquor, 


‘WAY DOWN UPON -_ | 
| 


No negroes, no 


no malaria; where pineapples, lemons and or } 


anges grow best, and fresh vegetables are wathered all 


winter. Homes sold on installments so cheap! *“ The 
Florida Homeseeker,” monthiy, tells all about it. Sam- 
ple Free. Write } 


>». M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. 








TACOMA pucer soune LOTS ONLY $50 TO $200 

[A warnorowe, Monthly Poyments, $5 to $15. 
tanne MUCH BETTER THAN SAVINGS B. ANKS. 
TACOMA INVESTMENT €O., TACOMA, WASH, 


' EQuITABLE 


Mortgage Company. 





: Capital Paid up ‘in cash) - - - - - $2,100,000,00 
¢ Surplus and Undivided Profits -- 1,017,653.25 
Assets ------+----------- 17,131,407.06 | 
Investment Securities 
AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT. 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES. 





j Five Years’ Growth. 

: Surplus and 

; Capital. Undivided Profits. Assets. 

a ‘87, $1,000,000 $50,850.52 2,214,374.87 


88, 1,000,000 
*89, 1,000,000 
“90, 1,000,000 


115,444.72 
237,945.85 
396,716.85 


4,035,945.52 
7,803, 722.02 
11,168,685.04 


91, 2,049,000 830,396.67 14,074,863.58 
92, 2,100,000 1,017,653.25 17,131,407,09 
OFFICES: | 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street. LONDON. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire Street. AMSTERDAM. 
PHILA., Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. CANADA. 
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THE BEST FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland 
is ahead of any city in the United States in proportion to its size. 
Wholesale trade 1891, $138,127,000; Banking sapitel, 615,846,363,00; 
Buildings now under construction 65,864,000. We havea plan 
for theemployment of capital in best investments in Oregon in 
large and small amounts, cash or monthly installments of 82 
and upwards, absolute ly aafe and remarkably profitable. 


| Send for full information and Bankers’ references. 


EUGENE DB. WHITE & co., Portland, Or. 


WALTER BREEN, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Dealer in Tax Certificates, Mortgages and Short 
Time paper. Tax sales attended and taxes purchased 
and handled on commission for non-residents. 


Taxes sold by treasurer in Nebraska at tax sale are 


a first lien (prior to mortgages) on property and draw 
20 per cent interest until redeemed. 


i PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


LARGE OR SMALL. 
Write for Astonishing Facts! 


German- American investment & Guaranty Co., 
SEATTLE, WASH 


of many an Eastern in. 
vestor contains securi- 


ties from our office. We 
handle only safe investments paying good “Wa sh ington, 


an cir a _FAIRHAVEN, Wa 


Gamwell Warner, Investmen 


‘Land Investments 


Sates hen made at the right time and place are 
absolutely the SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 
kind of investments to be had. 


[ solicit capital to invest on joint account 
and promise liberal profits. 


i PURCHASE 


Defaulted farm mortgages and land in West- 
ern Kansas, also negotiate 7 % farm loans, 
Correspondence solicited, ‘Address 


ISAAC MULHOLLAND, Investment Broker, 


COLBY, KANSAS, 

















CHANCES FO FOR | INVESTMENT. ADV. DEPT. 


Colorado and New Mexico Lands | 


AREA, 1,714,000 ACRES. 


qitseeere ) 
Metthews. Northre, 24 


CHEAP LANDS IN LARGE TRACTS FOR SALE 
ON EASY TERMS. 


You can buy a tract of from 160 acres up to 50,000 acres, or more, in one 
body, well watered and suitable for either stock-raising or farming, cheap and 
on easy terms. 


TIMBER_LANDS, 
COAL LANDS, 


MINERAL LANDS. 


Perfect title and complete possession given. Either mountain or prairie, 
or part of each. Correspondence solicited. 


THE MAXWELL LAND GRANT CO., 





CHANCES FOR INVESTMENT. 


Read the Record of the Steady Growth 


OF THE 


(Naess oa 


sks 
Bene 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRST POLICY ISSUED OCT. 13, 1879. 


Policies in Insurance 


in Force. 
810,542,000 
22 A29 O00 
27 985 000 
35,058,000 
38 595 000 
40,820,000 
46,878 000 
49,088,000 
63, 282 000 
69,441,750 
72,509,000 
94,067,750 


Year. 
1880 
ISS 
1882 
1ss83 


ADV. DEPT. 


INVESTORS 


Should Get Information about our 


GUARANTEED 


Mortgages. 


GUARANTEED ‘ 
Bonds {nh 
21 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,000 


realizing 5 per cent to 12 per cent interest. 


° 


We never handle any security that we do not abso- 
lutely control. The investments we now have are 


as secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 

interest than any we have offered in the last ten 

years. We can refer to the leading banks in New 

York, and to our 4,600 patrons. We are under the 

supervision of the Banking Department of New York 
| State, 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St., cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


A MARVELOUS RECORD. 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transac- 


To-day it has more insurance in force than 
any of the Massachusetts Level Premium 
Insurance Companies, the youngest of which 
began business in 1862, and the oldest in 1843. 

Its new policy embraces all the advantages 
of Old Line Insurance at 40 per cent. less cost. 

Send address and age for full particulars. 
Splendid openings for first-class agents. 


CEO..A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


tions of the Life Insurance Companies of this country has to 
some extent familiarized the public mind with the magnitude 


of the beneficent work they have done, the following compre- 


hensive statement is a revelation as to what has been done by 


the greatest of all the companies 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than 38s | 
co | MILLIONS 
304 |} OF 
Has paid for its Policy-holders less than ‘ ‘ ‘ 65 | DOLLARS 
s 


And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than 140 | 


Has collected for its Policy-holders more than 


Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . 


RICHARD A. McCurDy, PRESIDENT. 
RoBert A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


TRAVELERS’ DIRECTORY. 


HOTELS. 


The following list of hotels has been prepared for the convenience of 
readers of the Forum, and they will afford the traveler the best accommo- 


dations in their respective localities. 


ALABAMA. 


HUNTSVILLE .... 


CALIFORNIA. 


Reponpo Bracu.........Redondo Hotel, 


Redondo Hotel Co. 


San Francisco.... .. ..Hotel Pleasanton, 
Mrs. M. E. 
Occidental Hotel, 
W. B. Hooper 


..San Marcos Hotel, 


Pendleton 


Santa BARBARA... .. 


F. A. Shepard, Mgr. 


SanTA Crvz..............Sea Beach Hotel, 


J. T. Sullivan. 


COLORADO. 


The Antlers, 
(Open all the year) 
The Windsor Hotel, 


“OLORADO SPRINGS. 


DENVER... ..00..> 


Bush & Adsit, Mgrs. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA The Kimball, 


Chas. Beerman & Co. 


BRUNSWICK........+.-... The Oglethorpe Hotel, 


J. H. King, Mgr. 


SAVANNAH ...... .The De Soto, 


Watson & Powers. 


Mitchell House, 
Bower & Davies. 


TROMAGVUAB..ccrcccc. ce 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO -Hotel Richelieu, 


eeeee 


Richelieu Hotel Co. 


. Sherman House, 


J. Irving Pearce. 


SPRINGFIELD..........00 Leland Hotel, 


N. B. Wiggins. 


INDIANA. 


.Hotel Wayne, 
W. M. 


Fort Wayne .. ......>- 


IOWA. 


Des MorneEs.. ..... .-..Savery House, 


Savery Hotel Co. 


DUBUQUE ... Hotel Julien, 
Cc. E. Wales. 
soéenennn’ Hotel Garretson, 


D. A. Williams. 


Sioux Cry... 
KENTUCKY. 
Ps ae Galt House, 
A. R. Cooper, Mgr. 
Louisville Hotel, 
7. A. Mulligan, Mgr. 


H. 


MamMorn Cave 
Cc. Ganter. 


LOUISIANA. 


New ORLEANS.... .. Hotel Denechaud, 


E. F. Denechaud. 


MAINE, 


PORTLAND.... -Preble House, 


MARYLAND. 


-Hotel Rennert, 
Robert Rennert 


8. Gibson 


BALTIMORE....0 cesceseees 


- Hotels Monte Sano and Huntsville, 
Harvey Denison, Mgr. 


E. Barnett. 


McKinnie. 


; 
= 


The wea . PORRUATD scr. 06 caesee 
arner Stork. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
.. The Thorndike, 
G. A.& J. L. Damon. 
The Narragansett Hotel. 
Richard 8. Clark 
-Samoset House, 
D. H. Maynard 
++s+.+++-Massasoit House, 
W. H. Chapin. 


BosTon cece 
Fa. RIver 
PLYMOUTH ..... 


SPRINGFIELD... 


MICHIGAN. 


-. Russell House, 

Chittenden & McCreary. 
GRAND Rapips........... Morton House, 
Pantlind & Co 


Detroit 


MINNESOTA. 


Hotel Ryan, 
Eugene Meh! & Son. 


Sr. Pau. 


MISSOURI. 
St. JOSEPH... ..........The Pacific, 
: C. E. Murray. 
NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITy . Haddon Hall, 
(Open all the year) Leeds & Lippincott. 
Hotel Brighton, 
(Open all me ear) F. W. Hemsley & Son. 
he Dennis, 
(Open all the year) J. H. Borton. 
The Hollywood, 
(Open all the year) Fred. Hocy. 


Lone BRancn 


Fifth Avenue, | Q ABSOLUTELY 
Class, ee: Plans. 


NEW YORK, 
HOTEL, Overlooking Central Park, 
58th and 59th Frre-PRoor. 
Streets, N.Y. American 
The highest ers Europe- 
The water and ice used are vaporized and frozen 
on the premises, and certified to as to purity by 
Prof. Chas. F. Chaadler. 


Albemarle Hotel, 
Janvrin & Walter. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Madison Square. 
St. Denis Hotel, 


New York Ciry......... 


ym. Taylor. 
The nies an, 
E. Roessle & Son. 
Hotel Iroquois, 
Yoolley & Gerrans. 


Nelson House, 
H. N. Bain. 
. Powers Hotel. 


Buck & Sanger. 


ee, ee 


BuFFALo 


LOCHESTER. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. ...+.+++.+..--St. Clair Hotel, 
Chas. G. Roth. 


OREGON. 


.. The Portiand, 
C. E. Leland. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
-Reed House, 


W. B. Coleman. 


PHILADELPHIA. ..Colonnade Hotel, 


H. J. & G. R. Crump. 


Continental Hotel, 


J. E. Kingsley & Co. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA Read se 


Read & Son. 


KNOXVILLE .. Hotel Sake 


(A. P. only) W. T. Berg. 


MempPais .Gayoso Hotel Co.. 


W. M. Farrington, Pres. 


Peabody Hotel, 


C. B. Galloway & Co. | 


THE TRAVELERS’ BUREAUS of The News Series ( Herki 
mer, N.Y 


fort gal 


Os Jy UL G 


beu TT 
: Via a 


Onty LINE RUNNING THROUGH Surzyne Cars 


WEEN « «+ 


4 ASHEVILLE.N. 


“She Blut Lass af 


** FREE PARLOR CARS :: 
CINCINNATI 480 LEXINGTON. 
For Maps, Time Tables, 
Descriptive Pamphlets, 
and Circulars, address 
D. G. EDWARDS, 


Gen'l Puss'r Agent. Cincinnati, O 


.) will send information about winter resorts. | 


UTAH. 


Hotel Knutsford, 


G. S. Holmes. 
Walker House 


| SattT Lake City 


G. 8. Erb. 
WASHINGTON 
SPOKANE FALus The Spokane, 
BH. ¢ 
Tacoma Hotel, 
yma Hotel Co., F. L. Presbrey, 


Bowers 
TACOMA 

Tac Mgr. 
WISCONSIN 


WEsT SUPERIOR Hotel Tower 
F. J 

roadway, 
J. M. Ward, Mgr. 


Matchette. 
The Br 


National Method Latest 


‘DUPLICATE WHIST, S:<° 


C. M. PAYNE, Edite 


best Send 2 


t ‘‘ Whist,” 


,—~ GREAT 


‘ROCK 


-Stamp tor 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


rules, etc. 


‘ Very important changes have seapatie been 
| made in round-trip California tickets. 
| We are prepared to offer extraordinary 
ments and facilities to intending 


For full particulars add 


iress 


| JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHIGAGO, ILL., 
Agt., 257 Broadway, 
Agt., 296 Wash 
Leahy, Pass. Agt., 
hia, Pa.—Jas. Gass, 


iffalo, N.Y. 


induce- 


travelers. 


|} Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. | 
New York.—I. L. Loom 

ington Street, Boston, 

| Mid. Dis., 111 S 


| Trav. Agt., 


Pass 
a N. J 

Mass.—W. J 
sth St Philade Pp 
4° It xchange ot , Bu 


Pass 


Pass 


FOR TABLE, RESTAURANT AND FAMILY, USE 


The Celebrated 


Mineral 
Water. 


This water is bottled JUST AS IT FLOWS 


FROM THE 
AT THE SPRING, 


EARTH, AND SOLD IN 
TLES ONLY, EVERY BOTTLE 


BOT 
UP 


is put 


therefore consumers can 
be assured that what they receive is the 


PURE 


MINERAL SPRING WATER. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., MANITOU, COLORADO. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Have you read this ? 


eo 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


It is for you personally ! 


Knowing that you would be very likely to require some 
MEDICINAL SPRING WATER, we have 


decided to call your attention to the Famous 
| ondonderry [ ithia, 


which is to-day the most popular water in the world. 
It has been brought before the public by 


the physicians and has by its wonderful control 


ove Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, 
Acid Dyspepsia, Bright’s and 


all Kidney Diseases won its way into the con- 
fidence of all the people. 


It has also become the proper water 
in all the clubs in Boston, New York, Chicago, 


and other cities simply because 
‘ Sparkling Londonderry ”’ 


is the most delicious water ever bottled. 


Londonderry Lithia Spring Water Co. 


New York Office : Boston: Chicago: 


76 Broad Street. 36 Kilby Street. 7o State Street. 
38 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


—— 


“We are advertised rtised by our loving friends.” 


Give Baby Mellin’ s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
| ished, healthy, bright, and active, and 
to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The Best Food 


pa 
Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convales- 
cents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged 


Mellin’s Food 


—FOR— 


=y INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,’’ 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


CHARLES CARTER FRALEY, 


Chicago. I Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


A NATIONAL @PRIZE to T. Laroche 
of 16, 600 francs. 


remedy.’’ —London Lancet. 


“Tt is an agreeable and highly _— Gold Medals awarded at Vienna, 


Paris, Sydney, ete. 


An invigorating Tonic. Peruvian Bark and Pure Catalan Wine, 
For GENERAL DEBILITY, FEVER and AGUE, Exhaustion, 
POORNESS of the BLOOD, ete. 


Also, prepared with ROW for the prevention and cure of 
INDIGESTION, CHLOROSIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, etc. 
PARIS, 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for United States, 
30 N. William street, New York. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


~ When ‘Children are Croupy 
and need your care at night 
slip these on. They are 
warm, light, noiseless. 
Made of fine light felt, 


Style 120. Color, black, Sizes, 2 to a : ser , 
eS eee lined with eiderdown. 


This is a suggestion of hes we have to offer women. For 
full information including men’s and children’s shoes send 
to us for “On a Felt Footing,” which is our argument for 
felt, and our catalogue also. 

Order goods by mail at our expense and if unsatisfactory, 
return them, and money will be refunded. 


Daniel Green & Co.. This trade-mark ‘a a 


SOLE AGENT'S on all our goods, 
. > - None genuine 
Onion Square, New York, 


without it. 
ie East me arate F 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


eeing Dress. EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

m govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 

Crepe de Chine and all other a careful applic ation of the fine properties of well-selected 

Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 

‘ - 5 ‘ i ae | delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 

tashionable Crepes, Gi enadine Ss | doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles ot diet 

a ° ~. 8 ° that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 

Gauzes, Mousseline de Soie, im | enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 

ee sare floating around us ready to attack wher- 

ras-lia 2 . $ . : > ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 

plain gas light shades or In stripe d shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —‘'Civil Service Gazette.’ 


and figured effects, are the most Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
choice materials for Evenin = Wear half-pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus 
‘ian . 5 : JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
at present. London, England. 
The Silk-and-Wool Bengaline, 


WALL PAPER The select colorings and 
. . . Ta . > 5 — s « t 
in White for Wedding Gowns and 100 samples oe senate. 


: ; ; L. DiaMEN 
in the more sober colorings for oO, See Sees Seeet, Eecntapaen. 


Street and Reception Toilets, is OPIUM 82: hine Habit Cured in 10 


to 2 & No pay till cured. 


still the leading fabric. DR. J-STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onio. 


“ CcOOD NEWS 


James McCreery & Co., SSegmitze LADIES. 


to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 


‘ Tay & st. Te hz Gold B r Moss Rose Chi 
Broadway & 11th St., Ad, Banal or Mase sos, Ching 
e Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 


New York. | WONEOREA aren: CAN TEA ©O 
! P.O. Box 239, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Prevents 


Solves with great rapidity and absolute 
accuracy ali arithmetica! probiems. 


Saves 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. 


Office Headache. 

Mistakes in Addition. 

Mistakes in Carrying 
Forward. 

Listing Scattered Items * 
to add them. 


60% of time in doing 
the work. 

And all the time look- 
ing for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. 00., 52-56 Illinois St., Chicago. 


aa ON AIR. 


The Celebrated Hygienic AIR gIATTRESS is the only mat- 
tress that is always pure, clean, and healthy comfortable 
and luxurious. It has no equal for general use and is indis- 
pensable in cases of prolonged iliness. Write for catalogue 
and testimonials. 


METROPOLITAN ALB GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


FLOORS 


All kinds of Hard-Wood Floors, plain and 
ornamental, thick and thin. 


Parquetry; Wood Carpet. Brushes and wax 
for polishing floors, Write for circular “On 
Care of Hardwood Floors.” 
Catalogues Free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC Co., 


35 Hebard 8t., Rochester, N. Y., or 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


7): . FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 

Fouranda Half feet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


MS eS aa 
in PLace BY WELLS ADJUSTABLE 
TL Ste A cagvonetes, 


Endwood Mosaic | 


THE 


, ECONOMY 


Hot Water Heaters 


AND 


Combination Heaters. 


HARRISBURG. 


Churches, and Schools. 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Unexcelled for Heating and Ventilating Residences, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
NO FANCY PRICES. 
GIVE US ATRIAL. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


48 & 50 WABASH AVENUE, 


n’L MGR. 


CHICAGO. 





SUCCESS 


Witn the Gamera Assured. 


THE OLD RELIABLE BRANDS 
Carbutt’s Dry Plates 
#@ Celluloid Films 


Used the World Over i” Tested | in Every Ciime. 


Eclipse 27. 
Ortho 23 to 27. 


For Sale by all Merchants in Photographic Materials. 


Sizes 


For Instantaneous 
Shutter Exposures. 


For Artistic and | 
Scientific Work. 


THE GENIE CAMERGZ, 
LATEST, SMALLEST, AND BEST. 


A thoroughly high grade Magazine Camera, 
carries 12 Carbutt’s Plates or 24 cut Films, size 
34% x44. Full particulars with sample print on 
application. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


(Pioneer Manufacturer of Gelatino-Bromide and Orthochro- 
matic plates in America. 


KEYSTONE DRY PLATE Wayne Junction, 
AND FILI WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


THEY COME HIGH 
PEOPLE MUST HAVE THEM 
The Best is the Cheapest. 


Safety, Speed, e Comfort. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg, Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 





“THE ForUM is to the United States what TuE 
Noivereenta Century is to England, and more—in- 


comparably the best thoughtful periodical we have 


ever had.” 


‘Cut ) } 


} guar: anteed 


Agents and Dealers 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


—HANDSOME AND USEFUL. — 


BROWNS PERFECTION SHOR-REST 


Holds Brush, Dauber, Black- 
ing, and Ladies’ Dressing. 

A good rest for the fo Keeps everything in place and outof 
the way. No dirt a unnecessary to touch blacking while 
using. Ladies, Gentlemen, and ( ‘hildren use it. G uaranteed 
the best article for the _ manufactured. If our shoe- 
rest is not all we claim for it return it and we will refund the 
money. 


This shoe-rest is made of solid iron, weighs ten pounds, and 
is handsomely finished Fit to adorn any office or home 
Screws to any WALL or DOOR-CASE, and it swings entirely 
out of the way when not in use Holds Brush, Dauber. Black- 
ing, and Ladies’ Dressing. Practical, Cheap, and Durable 

See this 
“Your shoe-rest is just 2 represented.” 
Thread Works, Westfield, 
‘The man who has a hae meet has a treasure.” 
Dayton Nat. Bank, Dayton, Ohio. 

“All you claim. Very convenient, handy, and well 
worth the iprtes. The Geo. Collen Lumber Co., Green- 
ville, Mich. tr Hundreds of others. 


\JAPANNED STYLE, $2 each. 
PRICES BY EXPRESS | NicxeLED $3 
t# Sent nicely boxed upon receipt of price. 9 


Warren 


We —— one to 
handle shoe 
rest in all: e nities, 

Fair profit and 


quick sales. Send $2 for#ample shoe-rest, wholesale prices, 


and full particulars. Address, 


National Shot-Rest Co., Detroit, Mich. 


t2 When you write credit this publication, please. 


The name to remember when buying a 


BICYCLE is A. W.GUMP & CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

$30 td 850 saved on many 
new and second-hand Bicycles 
Lists free. Over 2000 im stock. 
Cash ortime. Agents wanted. 


A th The African Kola Plant, dis- 
sy m a covered in Congo, West Africa, is 
Nature's Sure Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed 
orno Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
For Large Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ae RIO ROUS 


An elegant dressing. 
baldness, gray hair, and dandrseff 
¢r~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} cases eruptions and diseases of the 
kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All Queeue or by mail 50cts, 44 Stone 8t.N.¥. 
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VERY UNUSUAL? dontsyoirknow butit 
excusable fo ask fora SECOND BOWL # 
of soup that’smade of* 


if, Cudahy’s Extract of Beef 


Always ask your Dealer for Rex Brand. 


“The Belle of Nelson,” | 3 
, ~& Seconds 


winds the 


Quick=-Winding 
an elegant HAND-MADE sour mash whiskey dis- 
tilled on the Ante-Bellum plan, in the mountains of y 
Kentucky—especially for gentlemen as a beverage, ater lu 
or a restorative for brain- workers and nervous debility. + 


To suit the demand of those wanting a fine whiskey, 
we bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, and pack 
in cases, - follows: Twelve quart bottles, $18.00 per 
case; twelve bottles, 6's to the gallon, $15.00 per case; 
twenty-four pints, $20.00 per case. The three members No more Long Springs. 
of this firm are nephews of the late Col. Richard M. 
Johnson, well known by the honorable position he 
cocugaee in the history of his country. T oe > Tl t | . t] hl 
Nelson is made in the same way it was when Col. Jatc 5 
Jonuaen distilled Sone on his farm - a ~— 1€ ese watcn IS ‘ten ae y 
those who are in want of a fine article will give the 7ea° Te a - 
brand a trial, they will find it to be not only absolutely | modernize a, ste m-Win Ing, stem 
pure, but as fine as the oldest French brandy brought setting, jewelled works. close ad- 


to this country. For the character of our house, 


established in 1845, we refer to the Governor of | justment, accurate time, and all the 


Kentucky, the Judges of our Supreme Courts, and all 


banking institutions. Orders will be filled f vew : Sa ate 
York, Philadelphia or Louisville, Ky., depots. if tis style of a high-priced watch. Sold 


is not agreeable, then address the 5 . - 
BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., by all jewellers, in forty styles to 
New Hope, Nelson County, Ky. suit everybody. $4 to $1 5. 
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CH | Examine Before You Buy 
TABLISHED | is good advice to those even who are going to buy 
ES 


1840, 


a, PIANOS GVERET i 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


EAST TERMS. EXCHANGED. If you want to buy a new piano or exchange 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. an old square or an organ on a new upright or 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. grand, send your name and address to 
a 


° THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O., 
110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, for address of nearest dealer and for printed 
NEW YORK CITY. matter about pianos. 
— —s E WANT TO KNOW every one who wants a 
piano—new or second-hand Are you one of 
them? Send your address for catalogue and 
information. 

Besides our new instruments, we have all sorts of 
pianos at all sorts of prices. Various makes taken in 
exchange and our own make that have been rented; 
some, so little used, you could hardly tell them from 
new 

We send on approval and guarantee satisfaction 
or no pay and we pay freight both ways. Easy pay- 

ments, one to three years. Write for full information 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


S CABINET= & 
Welt Waeca asi45 | 


TAKES CARE OF 
CATALOGUES ETC 
WITH LEAST F SIBLE 
TROUBLE A; 
FERENCE 


a 
SENO FOR ILL. PRICE LIS . eae . 
# ~~ wn e ed 
1 nN | a— “IT GOES’ 
a( je IT GOES 
Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant ys y 
J SF / e 
Desigus, Superior Workmanship, and abe : wee a e iF 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old |f i aes * 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for Bi A CN Ne > A.BARTLETT 
catalogue and full information. | Veo we ATTORNEY, «f~ 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. [es ea AL A 


Non-Alcoholic. Strictly a Temperance Drink. 


\ perfect summer beverage prepared after our own special formula, from the waters of the famous 
“Manitou” effervescent springs, with an absolutely pure ginger extract obtained direct from the root. The 
sale of this article is increasing very rapidly on its merits. It is superior to the ordinary ginger. Also for all 
purposes that that article is used for. Try the ‘‘ Manitou” ginger champagne once, and you will use it always 


Ask for it at Druggist, Grocer, Restaurant and Club. Circulars containing chemical analysis will be sent 
free by addressing 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Colorado. 
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Happy 
Days 


Mid-Winter — half of indoor days have passed —’tis 
but a step to March —then opening April smiles amid 
her showers — and lovely May — the glorious days of all 
outdoors are yours — the clear pure tonic of open air gives 
vigorous charm to happy activity — Breathe the oxygen of 
freshness — drink of the cup of drugless Nature — 
throw physic to the dogs — cycle close to Nature’s heart, 
—learn the fruitful lesson of business —hard work, well 
mixed with healthful happiness, re business — Then 
cycle, and cycle shall your wife, and all the folks of home 
— Good digestion, clear headedness, feeling good all over 

Ride a Columbia — there are other bicycles — but 
Columbias are guaranteed. 


Free Book Recreative 


Genuine, original, unbiased articles on recreation, 
George A. Stewart, successor of Edward Burgess; 
° and Rowing, by B enjamin Garn« », late editor N. Y 
il- 
. = on lt 4 2 » Tale — Tl >, , > 
lustrative, exhaustive — free Foot Ball, by Walter Camp. Illustrated by Mer- 
on recreation; a work of great value i we 
for ten cents in stamps, jus it enoug zh to pay the ex 


Of Col bi Outdoors. 
oOlumDpDIas. ished a book 

by greatest outdoor writers: Terrestrial Flight, all 

™ Base Ball, by J. C oo base ball editor Boston 

—too good to call a cata- Herald: Her “by H.C. Mervin; Heal 

Clipper; Recreation and Sport in Canoes, by C. 

rill, oy ap mg Beals, Shute, and Young, with 

may teach the Gospel of Outdoors, do od, and 

for two two-cent stamps. pense of handling it, mai ling it, and postage — 


We have published a book, titled it “‘ Ovtdoors.” 
A Book About Columbias about cycling, by Julian Hawthorne; Yachting, by 
Hi »rsemat Health 
logue — comprehensive, 

“ Bowyer Vaux; Lawn Fence, by F. A. Kellogg; 
at Columbia agencies—there covers in ten colors. The only authoritative book 
are 1200 of them punt by mail make money, we wi il se nd you this bo - prepaid, 

nothing for the book itself. 





Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 


POBEPEREPOPEPS SPOPOPSPOIO96? 
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SMOKED FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
eA 


Blackwell's 
\Bull Durham 


Has been popular with smokers everywhere for over twenty-five years. 
It is Just as Good Now as Ever. 

Its FLAVOR, FRAGRANCE and PuRITY have contributed largely to the 

growing popularity which pipe smoking enjoys. Pipe smoking is 

growing in favor because finer, sweeter and better tobacco can be had 

in this form and at much less cost than in cigars. 


BLACKWELL'S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when 


~, SYRup oF Fics 


is taken ; itis pleasantand refreshing to 

the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 

ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

cleanses the system effectually, dispels 

colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 

habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 

is the only remedy of its kind ever 

produced, pleasing to the taste and 

acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 

its action and truly beneficial in its 

effects. Prepared only from the most 

healthy and agreeable substances, its 

many excellent qualities commend it to 

all, and have made it the most popular 

Copyrighted. remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 

sale in 50c. and $ 1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist 

who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP €O., 
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FEBRUARY, 1893. 
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Tariff Reform: Retrospective and Prospective . DAVID A. WELLS 
The Art of Writing History: ......... W.E.H. BBOKY - 
Medicine asa Career .......... . .Dr.J.8. BILLINGS 
Emotional Tension and the Modern Novel . F. MARION CRAWFORD 


How to Prevent the Coming of Cholera . . Sir SPENCER ve 
Formerly President of the Royal College of 


The Public Schools of Boston ......:..... DiJaM, 


The Future of Poetry . .:. . . . CHARLES LEONARD cana 
a 





3 
as 
+ 

Surgeons. 
ed 


How to Solve the Housekeeping Problem, 
Miss FRANCES M. ABBOTT 


Imminent Danger from the Silver-Purchase Act, 
Hon. GEO. FRED. — 


Negro Suffrage a Failure: Shall We Abolish It? 
JOHN C. WICKLIFFE 


A Practical Remedy for Evils of Immigration . GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 


a 


NEW YORK : 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Unton Sevan. 








2s, 6d. per Copy. LONDON: E. ArRNoxD, 37 BEDFORD St., STRAND. £1, 10s. a Year. 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI, 224 RUE DE RIVOLI. 
‘ 


50 Cts. a Copy. 7 $5.00 a Year 
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For the new year’ tobuld be to take out 
a Life Insurance Policy in the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


For the benefit and comfort of those 
who are dependent upon us for a 
livelthood. 


SU 





The sole object of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association 
being to furnish life insurance, 
its only liability is the amount 
required for deathclaims, which 
is controlled by the law of 
mortality, which has operated 
with unvarying regularity 


SOU EUECRUECE ELE RURUELEORUEVELESROR/ENEOOUEI OE 
I 


if Jor centuries. Write to usand 

, learn how little it costs. 

& CECT LeE E ete fee ee te 
= RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
ae : 
eo ' Home Office, 

Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New-York. 

Saha, * 

" E. B. HARPER, President. 
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NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 

The surest, simplest, safest remedy 

on earth. No purgatives, no cathar- 

tics, no laxatives, to destroy the 

stomach, but strengthening, up- 

building, local nutrition. 

| 50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

61 5th Avenue, 









: NourisHING 
ef ) 
DIGESTED 
FREELY mailed to 


Tue Most 
O 25 
OLL)/ certs. 
Tue QUICKEST 
Foon unless a 
authorized all a 
by us. 


PALATABLE 
Tue EASIEST 

COOKED eo All Grover 

No one can le- /& ~~ 
ee nite I Free Pamphlets 
” HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
Offices Everywhere. 

2 Head Office, 










Unscrupa- 

lous imi- 

tators 

should 
be 











avoided 61 5th Ave., New York. New York. 
cw England Office, HEALTH 199 Tremont Street, 
“ae Tremont St., Boston. | FOOD Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 Arch Renest, 
632 Arex of.) | co. Philadelphia. 
Western Office, | 1601 Wabash Avenue, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago.| | Chicago. 


Pamphlets.mailed free, 
Puxss or Tae Punuismens’ Prixrise Co., 120 & 122 East i¢rn Sraeer, New Your. 
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IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set. 
Covered with Leather. 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of 
Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


9S, Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WINE CO. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-Pres. 
W. W. ALLEN, Treas. J. W. DAVIS, Gen. Supt 
A. J. SWITZER, Sec’y. HARLO HAKES, Pres. 


POST-OFFICE: 


URBANA, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 


Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
ALSO A 
FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 
Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, 


Sherry, Clarets and Brandy 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES. 


("For sale by all leading Wine Dealers and 
Grocers. 


HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 


wg 


The finest meat flavoring stock 
for soups, sauces, and made dishes. 


WHEN ORDER- . 

we ask ror Wlebig COMPANY'S Extract, 
and see that it bears the 

signature of JusTUS VON 

Liesic in Blue Ink 

across the label, thus: 











from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absoluteiy Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


m are used in its prepar- 
™ ation. It has more 
WW than three times the 

bod strength of Cocoa 

~ mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 

more economical, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 

ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HUMPING 
DELIGHT ; 


) It may be to the scorchers— & 


| I prefer to sit upright— § 
§ But that's a good point in & 
| RAMBLER BICYCLES— § 
& they're made both ways— 
5 “sit up or hump over’—suit & 
i yourself—the’re all very com- 
; fortable. 
you end fora “Bok 6 ManDre’ at tres, 
Gormully & Jeffery Mtg. Co., Chi- 


t cago, Boston Wash New 
Y ’ ington, 





Piano-Fort 
lan0-rories, 
Fifty years before the public, upon their ex- 
cellence alone have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
Workmanship, # Durability 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., New York. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


817 Market Space, Penna, Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Cuicaco: LYOW & HEALY, Sole Agents, 
STATE AND Monroe STs. 





Lowell 


Lowell Carpets have Veen justly celebrated 
for more than half acentury, ‘To protect buyers 
from deception, the word Lowell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in 
the back of 


Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, 


The best quality, designs and coloring. The 
popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 
stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 
U, S. trade-mark. 
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Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 





